
By Bill Miller 

T i m es-Dispa tck 
Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON — Rep. M. Caldwell 
Butler and the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee had a time in the glare of a big-issue 
spotlight. 

It was 1974. Richard Nixon was presi- 
dent and underfire. Judiciary Committee 
members were debating whether to im- 
peach him. and Butler, Republican from 
Virginia’s6thDistrict, was among them. 

Butler was a freshman, a conservative, 
a Nixon man and a deliberate hold-out 
among the members, a man who studied 
the minutiae of the documents and then 
said, with fiery passion he would vote to 
impeach. 

Somehow , the idea began growing that 
the show was over. Conditions 
deteriorated and within weeks, Nixon 
resigned. Afterward, the spotlight faded 
from Caldwell Butler and the Judiciary 
Committee. 

“The Judiciary Committee is not that 
exciting” now, Butler said one day last 
week. “No, I don’t feel neglected in my 
job, though.” He looked serious as he sat 
up very straight, with his hands folded on 
his desk top. 

Butler, little changed from the hectic 
days of 1974. does not miss the bright 
lights, the thousands of letters — and the 
countless requests for interviews. 

“That’s an experience few people court 

having been through it.” 

NOR DOES BUTLER have any 

delusions about why thespotlight shone so 

brightly on him for a while. It was not his 
personal magnetism, his studiousness, 
his cool-headedness or his attention to 
detail. 

I don t think it had anything to do with 
attention todetails. If I’d hadquintupiets, 

I’d havegouen thesamesortof attention,’ 
don't you think?” 


Nowoays, Butler sees it as something 
that happened, as an event in his life, a 
major one, sure, but not a turning point. 
He did not get into politics to get into the 
bright lights. Nor is that why he sticks 
with it. 

"We got interested in it from the per- 
spective of building a two-party system in 
Virginia,” he said. “That’s why I got into 
it back in 1961. We probably got more at- 
tention in the early years because we 
were the spokesmen for the minority par- 
ty 

I don ’t mean to leave the impression 
that I’m overflowing with humility, but 


. Everyone wants 
to feel he is making a 
contribution and 
justifying his ex- 
istence . This is 
ivhere I can . . . Its 
the ultimate in the 
practice of law. ’ 


anyone who aspires to office to see his 
name in print is deluding himself. 

“The oniy reason I develop any 
relations with the press is because I feel a 
responsibility to keep my constituents in- 
Tormeoon what I’m doing. That, and to let 
them know that I’m accessible.” 

In Butier’s early political days, 
Virginia’s ruling party was the 
Democratic Byrd organization. Butler 
fought it, frequently and fervently. The 
war ended, in a sense, yet certainly reach- 
ed its capstone when Butler’s close 
friend, tennis buddy and fellow mountain 


Kepublican, LinwoodHoltcn, wasele. 
governor in 1969. 

Since then, a number of By* 
Democrats have turned into Jatter-da\ 
Republicans. Most notable was Mills E* 
Godwin Jr., who preceded Holton as a 
Democrat and succeeded him as a 
Republican. 


CALDWELL BUTLER is not an unflap- 
pable man, and all that switchingof labels 

raises concerns in his mind. On the other 
hand, he is a philosophical man. 

There are not so many Republicans in 
Vi rginia that we can be select about mem- 
bership,” he said. 

"But I have to caution my fellow 
Republicans that many of those former 
Democratic members of our party had a 
lot to do with masterminding the demise 
of the Democratic Party by failing to 
carry out the responsibilities of the 
government.” 

Interpreted loosely, that means the 
Democrats became so embroiled in the 
political war over school integration that 
they hamstrung themselves with reac- 
tion. 

“I want us to always keep in mind,” 
Butler said, “that we have to be more 
progressive as a Republican Party than 
the Democratic Party was prior to 
Linwood Holton.” 

None of this is meant, however, as 
Butler preaching to his feilow 
Republicans. He was asked for his views. 
Butler actually takes lit tie hand in state 
Republican affairs. With his usual 
deliberate caution, he steers clear of 
other politicans* jobs. 

/’What business have I sitting up here 
sniping at [Governor ] John Dalton or 
anyone else? We’ve got our elected 
representatives” in Richmond. “They’re 
doing a fine job. 

‘And I don’t want them getting invoiv- 

r Continued on Page 6 , Col. 1 
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Butler Doesn't Miss 
right Lights or the Letters 
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ed in what I’m doing up here, if 
the truth is known.” 

BUTLER WILL CONDEDE 
that one reason he left the 
Virginia House of Delegates 
was tobe“wheretheactionis.” 
This is it, for him. He also con- 
cedes that is an egotistical 
reason. 

“Everyone wants to feel he is 
making a contribution and 
justifying his existence. This is 
where 1 can. 

“It’s interesting. I’ve always 
found it interesting — in- 
tuitively. It’s a spinoff from my 
chosen profession. It’s the ul- 
timate in the practice of law.” 
Observers note that Butler 
.still carries out his job with the 
same droll, courtly, countryes- 
que style that everyone com- 
mented on back during the 
Watergate days. 

They call him conservative, 
but note there is that 
progressive streak — and a lot 
lot independence. 

Case in point: While most 
» House Republicans regard 

- political action committees as 
w a way to finance their becoming 

? the House’s majority party, 
Butler dislikes PACs. He 
believes their proliferation 
gives them an alarmingly dis- 
proportionate influence in 
campaign financing. 

However , he recently backed 
off a commitment to support a 
« bill limiting PAC contributions 
"because he decided it would not 
• -really affect the organizations’ , 

4 Influence or prevent another 

• .system from taking their place. 

■ Butler still wades through the 
minutiae, the most recent ex- 
’ ample being a rewrite of the 
nation’s bankruptcy laws. As 
ranking Republican on the sub- 
committee, Butler co-authored 
the reform act. He mets 
fc credited with being the major 
force behind creation of the 
J adopted bill. 

A CORNER OF HIS OFFICE 
is filled with 13 cardboard box- 

• fcs. Inside are the meticulously 
retained and filed papers grow- 

I.Jng out of the bankruptcy pro- 
*! ject, constituting one of the 
•; most extensive libraries on the 
\ bankruptcy law anywhere. He 
plans to give it to Washington 

* and Lee University. 

^ “Well, they promised they’d 
; take them. There’s a lot of good 
research material in there — if 

* anyone’s willing to dig around 
in it,” he said. 

■Z As a Republican, he frequent- 

ly is on the losing side of things. 
Not always, of course. And he 
: -never backs away from a fight, 

" * even a losing one. 

Butler mailed out a state- 
ment the other day saying he 
planned to fight “with some 

- vigor” against a bill, even 
' though he is “not optimistic 

* about being able to bring it 
— -n clown.” 

The bill would create a minor 
disputes resolution center 
within the Justice Department 
to send out information on how 
a person might settle an argu- 
ment with his neighbor, short of 
suing him. In addition, it would 
encourage state and local 
governments to do the same, o 
As the local programs grew, the 
federal program would die. 

Butler conceded that a bark- 
ing dog or noisy air-conditioner 
dispute is the bane of contem- 
porary life, but he believes the 
federal government ought not 
to get involved. 

“This may not be a good ex- 
ample of an acorn, something 
that grows out of hand,” but 
Butler believes it is. 

“I just think we’ve got to 
watcheveryoneof these things. 
This is when federal spending 
gets out of hand. It would be a 
r modest budget item, until it 
grows out of hand.” 

Butler also believes that 
states ought to establish these 
centers. More than half already 
have, but Virginia is not among 
them. 


“I CERTAINLY ACCEPT 

the criticism that Virginia’s 
small claims courts don’t han- 
dle this. But when the federal 
government tries to work in 
Troutville, Virginia, we’re 
creating a federal 
bureaucracy, and not enhanc- 
ing the understanding of the 
; [disputing] parties.” 

Besides, he continued, minor 
disputes “don’t arise in a 


vacuum, you know. “They stem 
from people’s sometimes or- 
nery nature, and all too fre- 
quently, from their being 
hungry, unemployed and cram- 
ped. 

“Given the money, I’m not 
sure I couldn’t spend it more 
wisely. Well, maybe not. 
Maybe I couldn’t spend it more 
wisely on the causes, but this 
money wouldn’t get at the un- 
derlying problems. If anyone’s 
going to do it, the states and 
localities should.” 

Butler also fought bills that 


would have created agencies to 
work on domestic violence 
cases and to compensate inno- 
cent victims of violent crimes. 
He won those, but the bills 
might be brought back. 

“ I know this upsets the people 
sympathetic to the beaten wife, 
the victim of crime or the vic- 
tim of a dispute, but I believe we 
have to draw the line 
somewhere.” And here is here 
Caldwell Bulter wants to draw 
the line. Never mind that two 
House committees and the 
whole Senate already passed 


the minor-dispute program. 
They must be wrong, somehow. 

All of his other arguments 
aside, Butler has one final one. 
He does not believe the Con- 
stitution allows what the bill 
contemplates. Anyone who 
studied the details of the bill 
and the Constitution should see 
that. Details. 

“I’d hate to think I was tilting 
at windmills, but I think there’s 
too much inattention to details. 
I think we are too frightened off 
by the minuscule of what’s in- 
volved.” 
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Mr. Holmes Alexander 
McNaught Syndicate 
922 25th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 

Dear Holmes: 

Thank you for your recent column concerning my service in Washington. I 
appreciate your kind words and am quite flattered. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Very truly yours. 


M. Caldwell Butler 


and his country, he will be quite content to return to private life 
and law practice. 

Rare, Indeed, Is such sagacious contentment In a politician. 
Rarely are 464,356 state citizens better served by their man In Wash- 
ington. .Butler offers his people the high compliment of assuming that 
they can think out public problems if given the information. These 
are some random subjects, and their treatment, that he sends home in 
his weekly report to the nine counties and six cities which pay his 
salary. (MORE) 
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THE RIGHT STUFF IN A CONGRESSMAN 
By Holmes Alexander 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— Rep. W. Caldwell Butler, 54, (Republican, 
Roanoke, Va. ) has a sort of "lean and hungry look," but Is only half- 
way like Shakespeare's Cassius. The bard said of this Roman conspira- 
tor, "he thinks too much, such men are dangerous." But Shakespeare 
also said of the same man "He reads much, he is a great observer, and 
he looks quite through the deeds of men." 

This second description, if I may be allowed some poetic license, 
fits this studious, industrious Congressman. It explains why the 
Virginia Sixth District, the House Judiciary Committee and the 96th 
Congress are lucky to have him around. 

Of all the Representatives whom I interview for a livelihood, 
Caldwell Butler is among the least who are "dangerous" for thinking 
too much and for the jealous ambition which consumed Cassius. It is 
ambition which nibbles at most House members. A minority Representa- 
tive can never be a committee chairman (oh, how many of them long to 
be) and most of them yearn also to be Senator or Governor. Among the 
dozens of these climbers I have seen down the years, at least half of 
them fail and are lost to public life. I think of Jimmy Devereux 
(Md.) and George Bush (Texas), both excellent Congressmen who over- 
reached their desires and fell back to private life. 

This can't happen to Caldwell Butler. He told me he was quite 
satisfied with his senior ranking xvhich allows him time to read, 
think and write. The U.S. Senate and the Richmond Governors' Mansion 
have no allure. When Butler finishes what he can do for his District 
and his country, he will be quite content to return to private life 
and law practice. 

Rare, indeed, is such sagacious contentment in a politician. 
Rarely are 464,356 state citizens better served by their man in Wash- 
ington. .Butler offers his people the high compliment of assuming that 
they can think out public problems if given the information. These 
are some random subjects, and their treatment, that he sends home in 
his weekly report to the nine counties and six cities which pay his 
salary. (MORE) 
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Clean politics: One way to keep our public servants honest Is to 
make an example of the crooks. But Congressmen of both Houses hate 
to punish their members (conscience makes cowards of us all), and as 
a result there may be as many unhanged rascals under the c a Pi^ol Dome 
as in the Mafia. Many a scoundrel is spared because of his race, 
political creed and color. Recently the Senate got the goods on Her- 
man Talmadge, but went no further than to "denounce” this "good old 
boy" a veteran Southern Democrat. In October, the House had before 
it the Black Democrat, Charles Diggs of Michigan, convicted on 29 
counts of mishandling public funds, sentenced to three years in the 

pen and out on bail. Both the Ethics Committee and the full House 
voted to "censure" Di E gs, despite his stated repentence, but a 
vote to "expel" him failed of passage. Butler had the nerve to vote 

for expulsion. He even mentioned the right of the House to execute 

a member. He didn't say so, but maybe it's about time to do so. 

Free Lunch: Agriculture giveaway, both for Americans and foreign- 
ers, is not the act of charity, as claimed. It began as a farm sub- 
sidy (the government buys surplus food from the producer), and became 
a dirty racket. No helpless person should be allowed to starve in 
our land of plenty, but we ought to build gallows for the racketeers. 
Butler believes there are more culprits battening on Food Stamps than 
living on them. He thinks the law could best be tightened by con- 
solidation of the entire welfare system. He suggests no specific 
solution, and maybe there isn't any. 

Nuclear Energy: In Butler's mind, the main fault of the 72 nu- 
clear power plants is their inefficiency. They use up less than 2 
percent of their uranium fuel. Thus he urges more experiemntal plants 
such as the one on Clinch River, as well as a true attempt by Con- 
gress to legislate a synthetic fuels program — which, despite much 
rhetoric, hasn't been done. 

Thin Line of Heroes: All four of the Armed Services — Army, Navy, 
Air, Marine — fell short on recruiting at the latest recounting. The 
Vietnam War and Watergate knocked a lot of patriotism out of our 
youth, and a lot of resolution out of our lawmakers. Butler and four 
Virginia Congressmen on the Armed Services Committee, were in the 
House minority which vainly voted for a registration bill for restor- 
ing the draft. 

These are only a few of the ideas with which a member of Congress 
must regularly cope. Butler is one of the few who corresponds with 
his constituents as if they had the brains to be self-governing per- 
sons. ((c) 1979 McNaught Syndicate, Inc.) 


Tennessee Williams gives us the drama of for- 
lorn hopes and gallant self-deceptions. 

His characters, all wounded and disarmed, are 
sure losers as they face life and death and their 
own yearnings. It is the genius of Tennessee Wil- 
liams that the way they come to terms with de- 
feat transcends pathos to a kind of triumph. Who 
can forget Blanche Dubois talking about “the 
kindness of strangers” as she goes off to the men- 
tal hospital ? Who can forget The Glass Menage- 

■ ' Or ot.-i/ TnwnAnPttn 


As for Henry Fonda, he might be the grand old 
man of American acting if he did not persist in 
looking too young and handsome. It would be 
impossible to make a list of American film, stage 
and television classics without his name on it. 
He has been Tom Joad the Okie in The Grajyes of 
Wrath; he has been Abraham Lincoln, Clarence 
Darrow, Pierre in Tolstoy’s War and Peace. He 
has always done it with professionalism and 
often with the gloss that promotes professional- 
ism to art. 
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Minor disputes and federal bucks 


"Rights become illusory if adjudication is too 
long delayed or the value of a claim is consumed 
by the expense of asserting it,” says the House 
Judiciary Committee’s report on the proposed 
"Dispute Resolution Act.” Nicely said. A similar 
bill has been given the blessing of the Senate. 

But we have doubts — about the appropriate- 
ness of this federal involvement on so basic a 
local level. The House bill awaiting floor action 
would create a "Dispute Resolution Resource 
Center” within the Justice Department to pass 
along information to local governments and 
non-profit groups, and to sift through grant 
applications. 

The committee report says the bill is to pro- 
vide “seed money” for establishing local dispute- 
resolution mechanisms; the program with a $75 
million authorization is to be “sunsetted" after 
four years and, thus, states and localities 
“merely are encouraged” to improve existing 
programs and to experiment with ideas that 
work best in their areas. 

The idea, with Rep. Robert Kastenmeier, D- 
Wis., among its prime advocates in the House, is 
to establish “a national goal for the development 
and maintenance of effective, fair, inexpensive, 
and expeditious mechanisms” to resolve the 
common squabbles that are the currency of daily 
life. There isn’t much disagreement that minor 
disputes between mechanics and car owners, 
landlords and tenants and the like are piling 
into the courts in flood tides, clogging calendars 
and increasing the frustration index for the 
parties involved. 

But the dissenting report, in which Rep. M. 
Caldwell Butler of Virginia was joined by four 
Judiciary Committee colleagues, is a well-aimed 
torpedo at this comely legislative vessel “Bear 


in mind,” he said, “that the assumption of a 
federal responsibility is inevitably followed by 
an abdication of state responsibility. As soon as 
federal money becomes available, state-funded 
programs — even previously funded — • have a 
way of drying up. In our zeal to do something 
about a problem that many states are already ad- 
dressing, we may wind up with a negative rather 
than a positive benefit from the federal pro- 
gram.” : ‘ 

There are now’ 100 programs in 28 states deal- 
ing wdth minor disputes. Some are modest 
community efforts modestly funded; others, 
such as San Francisco’s $300,000-a-year project, 
are sophisticated stuff. Is it to be seriously sup- 
posed that with $15 million authorized for each 
of the next four years local governments will be 
eager to underwrite their own programs? 

Columnist Richard Reeves recently looked at 
the “Neighborhood Justice Center” in Los An- 
geles, one of three federally funded pilot 
projects. Mr. Reeves found a good deal to admire. 
He also pointed out a disturbing paradox. The 
centers represent a sincere attempt to humanize 
ordinary law enforcement and to keep people 
out of the maze of courts and government; on the 
other hand, he wrote, “the problem is being 
dealt w’ith by creating more government.” 

That is worth a pause. What will the Los An- 
geles center and its supporters do if the feds 
don’t fund it past this summer? “I don’t know,” 
writes Mr. Reeves, “probably wait for the gov- 
ernment to tell them." 

“Sunsetted” or not, the Kastenmeier legisla- 
tion begs this increasingly pertinent question. 
The states are aware of the problem of minor dis- 
putes; many are working on it. Let it be! 
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When Larry got arrested 
We all decided M we n - 

Could never let him come again 
Until they set him free. 

Thank goodness, ,! Big Ed" got him out 
Cuz Claude out-talked the Czechs 

And Jake played his harmonica 
And saved us all our necks. 

One other problem we did have 
A master confrontation ... 

If McClory had beaten that Prague "Pro" 
We’d have had a major confrontation. 

But Elliot saved us all 

By deciding not to play, 

While L.H. puffed on his cigar 
And smoked 1 em all away. 

Senator Randolph talked West Virginia, 
Which no one could figure out ... 

And Caldwell loved all their food - 

Have you seen him? - He ! s now stout. 

David told ’em Miss-ssippi jokes 
Like a good ole Harvard boy 

And Joyce and Bud got culture, 

Whilst Pat did shop — Oh, boy! 

Steve did not eat the food 
For some peculiar reason 

And, Russ did not a-sailing go- 

In Prague 1 twas not the season! 

Beryl did by some crystal 

And Christine a garnet ring. 

June would have bought some dumplings 
But customs said "No can bring!". 

Barbara got a hat for Ted - 
Or was it the other way? 

Mary kept our passports - 

Lest we should want to stray (Hey-Hey!) 


Vance - He got some Dutch ceegars - 
And Paris got some jam, 

Barbara got two diamond 

Did anyone buy Prague ham? 

Ann and Ellen ate and worked - 

And Diane, Gail, Ken and John did, 
Dick puffed on Vance* s stogies 
While Bill ran you-know-who! 


too! 


MRS MC CLOKY 
IPU Prague Trip 
14-22 April 1979 
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Dullness Outstanding in Races 


As we grind into the final hours before the Big 
Election, journalists are expected to look back on the 
campaign and wax poetic over what, if anything, 
transpired. 

As I sit here, looking back with a vengeance, I 
see a vast wasteland of rhetoric behind me, and also 
maybe in front of me. Truthfully, I believe the high 
point of the campaign was the night Elizabeth Taylor 
got a chicken bone stuck in her craw and had to be 
carted off to the hospital to get the bone removed. 

I am pleased to report that Ms. Taylor handled 
that sticky situation with grace and aplomb, although 
I am told that she privately vowed never to eat chick- 
en west of Bonsack again. 

So much for the highlights. It is my contention 
that the campaign was waged according to the high- 
est tradition of Virginia politics, which means that 
neither Bill Scott nor Henry Howell was involved in 
the race. 

In other words, it was a pretty dull campaign. 
Nobody cussed anybody, and the Big Boys were not a 
significant factor in the electioneering process. 

Not even hardened experts seem to know how 
the electorate will respond to the candidates. Per- 
haps pity will decide the thing. 

Many citizens will no doubt feel sorry that Liz 
got a chicken bone stuck in her throat, and perhaps 
they will cast a sympathy vote for her husband, who 
is a Republican named Warner, I believe. 

On the other hand, many more will feel sorry for 
Andy Miller because he got stomped by Henry How- 
ell in the gubernatorial primaries. Thus Andy may 
collect his share of sympathy votes also. 

Ordinarily, when a Senate race is not loaded with 
vituperation, one can turn to the House race for a 
taste of action. Locally, however, the House race is a 
mere formality, since Caldwell Butler is running un- 
opposed for his seat. 

Many people predict that Butler will remain in 
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the House for at least three more decades or until he 
is stuffed and mounted, whichever comes first. 

Looking westward, as we sometimes must, I am 
told that the Bald Eagle of the Cumberlands, Wild 
Bill Wampler, is once again running to maintain his 
seat in the House. He is running against a fella 
named Champ Clark, and the consensus among politi- 
cos is that Wampler may join Butler on the endan- 
gered species list before either is dislodged from the 
Seat of Power. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the elec- 
tion is the scuffle over horse racing which has be- 
come some kind of Good vs. Evil confrontation 
pitting Bible Thumpers against Mafia Scum, accord- 
ing to the King James translation. 

Although both Senate candidates have come out 
in favor of legalized betting on horse races in Virgin- 
ia, the Rev. Jerry Falwell, who is running for High 
Celestial Office, has announced that he and his fol- 
lowers are foursquare against the shady practice of 
betting on horse races, and probably dog and turtle 
races to boot. 

Personally, I have managed to remain unbiased 
in the face of the controversy, although it is my feel- 
ing that anybody who is willing to risk his cash on a 
horse race should have a perfect right to do so, espe- 
cially if there’s a chance that his folly will cut me 
some slack on my state taxes. 

Ah well, it’ll all be over Tuesday night, and 
the only thing I can predict with certainty is that we 
won’t have Bill Scott to kick around anymore. More’s 
the pity. 
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M. Caldwell Butler, During Impeachment Debate 

Hostile Reaction Made Him Get Unlisted Phone 


Shelley Rolfe’s 

By The Way 


Recognition — Four Years Later 

As the anniversary approached. Rep. M. Caldwell Butler, R- 
6th, Was in Richmond being formally introduced as a 
roc rftdirman of Richard D. Obenshain’s campaign for the U S. 
Senate. 

No, Butler said in his deep voice that often is laced with acer- 
bic humor. He just hadn’t realized it. Here he was, facing TV 
cameras and pledging aid and comfort for Obenshain, and 
almost four years ago to the day he had faced TV cameras in 
Washington and, in a time of troubles, made an announcement 
that, by all odds, was momentous and historic. 

He would, he had said, vote, as a member of the House 
J udiciary Committee, for the impeachment of President Nixon. 
What he said surely created tremors. 

If a freshman congressman from the South, an area that Nixon 
had believed would remain loyal until theembattledend, said he 
would vote for impeachment, the sky most certainly was 
falling. Somewhat reluctantly, Butler discovered he had 
become an instant celebrity. 

In Richmond the other day, with understatement lacing his 
voice, Butler said, “It did bring me a certain amount of recogni- 
tion I would not have had otherwise.” 

IT IS RECOGNITION that has endured. Butler’s decision — 
at the time he had called it an “agonizing” one— clearly hasten- 
ed Nixon’s fall. Questions had been addressed to Butler as a 
campaign co-chairman. Yes, he believed the Republican Party 
was emerging from the dark and defeat of its “Watergate syn- 
drome.” And any offer by Nixon to campaign for Obenshain 
should be firmly and politely declined. “I absolutely think he 
should not campaign,” Butler said. For any Republican. 

There had been another question for Butler. “How did 
Watergate change my life?” he repeated. “I’m always surpris- 
ed by the number of people who still come up to me to say, ‘I’ve 
always meant to tell you that I thought you did a good job.’ This 
sort of thing doesn’t happen infrequently, even now. 

“I ’ve also been pleasantly surprised that people aren’t jump- 
ing on me anymore. Every now and then, people will come up to 
me to say, ‘Now that we know all about Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson and things of that sort, do you really think you did the 
right thing?’ Maybe five people at the most have given me that 
question recently. 

“The general thrust . . . the implication ... is that Nixon was 

no worse than his predecessors and he just got caught That 

sort of thing.” Butler hinted that a comparison of apples and 
oranges might be involved. 

FOUR YEARS AGO, Butler, of course, had been jumped on — . 
rather hard at times. The Nixon loyalists kept the faith, and 
some clung to it even after the finality of his resignation. 

Butler recalled his 1974 run for re-election ih a district that 
had given Nixon 73 percent of the vote in 1972. “I had a tough 
race,” Butler said. He did win rather handily in a three-man 
field but failed to command a majority. 

Speaking of the 1974 statistics, Butler said, “I don’t know how 
much of that was traceable to hostile reaction to my impeach- 
ment vote, but it certainly still was around. The die-hard Nixon 
supporters held on to negative attitudes. 

“But I find that seems to have disappeared. Back then . . . Igot 
phonecallsat thehouse [in Roanoke]. You know, I finally chang- 
ed my number to an unlisted number after my wife got calls on 

several occasions. Wejustdon’tgetanythinglikethatany more. 

Nobody is rude about it any more. 

[ “I think people generally concede that the Judiciary Commit- 

tee came out on the right side. I don’t find many people whodon’t 
think Nixon should have been impeached.” And in 1978, Butler 
faces up to a re-election campaign and finds himself in a can- 
didate’s dream world. He does not have opposition. 

BUTLER HAS NOT READ “RN,” which depicts history as 
seen through N ixon ’s eyes. ‘ ‘ I guess i f someone gave i t to me. I’d 
try to read it,” Butler said. “There have been so many of those 
books, and I reallyhaven’treadanyof them. I haven’t made any 
effort to read any of the books that try to develop or criticize the 
facts . . . facts I’ve already been through, 
j “There was a time where I guess my a vanity was involved . . . 

where I checked books and articles to read judgments of how the 
Judiciary Committee conducted itself.” 

It was suggested that virtually everything Butler read was 
laudatory. “Yes. . he said. “You’ve got some screwballs on 
the committee who could have really hurt the process, but 
everybody handled himself or herself well. I thought it was a 
pretty high level of debate. It was in contrast to what we went 
through this week.” 

Butler was talking of the committee’s 19-15 vote earlier in the 
week to extend by 39 months the time for ratification of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. As “amatterof policy,” Butler had 
opposed extension. 

“The level of debate . . . the exchanging of votes,” he said. “It 
wasn’t anything like what we did attendant to impeachment. ” It 
was not a call to statesmanship ... It was not our finest hour.’ 
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aldwell Butler: 
7 Shall Overcome' 


By BEN BEAGLE 

Senior Writer 

* 

\ It is possible for some romanticists to 
imagine that congressmen who have no 
apposition this fall might miss the chal- 
Jjegge, the florid seeking of votes down 
crisp, autumn trails, debates, rallies and 
m* qualities of the American political 
Jiojgest. 

j ' If 6th District Rep. M. Caldwell Butler, 
e^Roanoke Republican running without 
«jf$body on the other side for his fourth full 
term in Congress, is asked whether he 
misses such goings-on, he says, “I shall 
overcome that.” 

Butler, admitting some stress from the 
Jong wrestle Congress had this year before 
adjourning in mid-October, said in an inter- 
view, “I’m showing the flag a little bit and 
j think that’s what we’ve got to do.” 

I Butler is a member of a party that in 
leaner, less successful days in Virginia poli- 
tics claimed the issue of a two-party system 
js its standard war cry. 
r Butler has not forgotten that and in 
this year when there is a one-party non- 
i$ce'in the 6th District, he said, “We don’t 
want to seem indifferent about it when we 
find ourselves on the other side of that 
argument.” 

There are certain discretions that must 
be practiced by the unopposed candidate. 

« A campaigner with no one to campaign 
^gainst must remain visible, he said, but at 
{he same time he must accomplish this 
1‘without looking like a complete nut” who 
Js running full tilt against nothing. 

* But one of the more solid blessings of 
funning without opposition is the money 
lhat does not have to be spent. 

I In the past two campaigns— one of 

I hem a four-way race— Butler said he spent 
between $50,000 and $60,000, modest 
Amounts compared to what was spent in 
similar times in the neighboring 9th Con- 
gressional District. 

« Butler said that this year he has be- 
tween $20,000 and $25,000, more money 
than he has ever had at this time of the 
year, and he hasn’t budgeted it yet. 

• But he said he will be surprised if he 
spends more than $8,000 to $10,000 this year 
j- on such mandatory items as radio com- 
mercials, bumper stickers and newspaper 
adS. There have been no mass mailings. 

J Butler said he is undecided about the 
jjse of television this time. There is a race 
for the U.S. Senate between the GOP’s 
John Warner and Democrat Andrew Miller. 
\ “I begin to suspect that the airways are 
going to be pretty well inundated,” Butler 
said. ^ 

-Butler has a campaign committee this 
year and he said’he is happy to have such a 
campaign balance because it will come in 
handy as seed money in future campaign 
prganizations. 

I Does he expect opposition in the fu- 
ture? “Yeah, I sure do,” Butler said. “I’m 
not going to identify them, but I know 
they’re there.” 


REP. M. CALDWELL BUTLER 
No One Opposes Him in 6th District 

Now, without an opponent, Butler said 
it is possible for the candidate to show a 
different decorum. 

“Your tone of voice is different when 
you do not have to respond to charges,” 
Butler said. 

The candidate’s reception is also differ- 
ent, he said, when he tours factories, for 
example. 

Since there is no other candidate, 
“people who want to preserve the appear- 
ance of impartiality” are less nervous when 
he comes by, Butler said. 

Butler has been getting around the dis- 
trict and he was here when Miss America 
visited. He also has been campaigning for 
Warner and for Bruce Welch, a Rocky 
Mount lawyer who is seeking a Virginia 
House of Delegates seat in an off-year elec- 
tion. 

Butler said he would not be reluctant, 
had an opponent come along, to run on the 
record of the 95th Congress. 

“I think it was a more productive Con- 
gress than we were entitled to expect,” he 
said. “It wasn’t that bad a job ... I would 
have said that whether I was opposed or 
not. 

“This Congress was more conservative 
at its end than at its beginning . . . the peo- 
ple are sending the message and Congress 
is getting it.” 

Thus Butler, with no footsteps behind 
or in front of him, has a schedule for get- 
ting around the district between now and 
election day on Nov. 7. He is saying, “I’m 
grateful that I don’t have any opposition 
but not to the point of indifference.” 


Enjoys National Identity 

Butler Gains Respect in D.C. 


By MARGIE FISHER 

Richmond Bureau 

WASHINGTON — There was a period when 
threatening phone calls and other expressions of 
resentment dogged M. Caldwell Butler for the 
part he had played in helping to topple a presi- 
dent. 

To many, of course, he was a much-admired 
hero of the Watergate affair. His vote as a mem- 
ber of the House Judiciary Committee to im- 
peach Richard Nixon was seen as an act of 
courage and wisdom. 

In retrospect, Butler believes it was 
“probably a standoff” — whether his pro-im- 
peachment vote helped or hurt him more. 

But beyond a doubt it gave him a lasting 
national identity that few Virginia congressmen 
have ever achieved. Definitely, said Butler, 
“that’s my scarlet letter.” 

Now, it is a moot question. But in the days 
immediately following the death of Republican 
senatorial candidate Richard Obenshain last 


month, it occurred to many that the national 
prominence Butler gained from Watergate made 
him the Republicans’ best bet as a substitute 
candidate to throw against Democrat Andrew 
Miller. 

Butler, along with other Virginia GOP loyal- 
ists, withdrew his name from any consideration 
to clear the way for John Warner. 

In a recent interview, the 6th District repre- 
sentative stressed that he never considered “the 
possibility of making a contest out of it with 
Warner.” Had Warner declined to seek the nomi- 
nation, however, Butler felt he would have been 
“the logical choice.” 

Butler, with a “safe” seat in the House — he 
has no opposition in the Nov. 7 election — said 
he gave serious thought to a Senate race last 
month only because there was a chance Warner 
didn’t want it and that, if he did, the Obenshain 
people wouldn’t support him. Butler said he 
really has no Senate ambitions. 

But despite his disclaimer, there are many 


people here who feel Butler is biding his time 
until he tries for higher office and that “the Sen- 
ate is where he belongs.” 

The former Roanoke lawyer and state legis- 
lator is widely recognized here as a superior le- 
gal craftsman of high intelligence. He is, 
according to one source close to the Judiciary 
Committee, “about the brightest guy that Virgin- 
ia has ever sent up here.” 

Butler is known for his “considerable floor 
savvy” and for his “artful, sardonic wit.” He is 
widely respected for his effectiveness. “His intel- 
ligence and integrity command considerable at- 
tention,” said one observer, adding that he is “a 
tireless worker when it comes to protecting the 
interests of his constituents.” 

But Butler has made some enemies. “Ev- 
eryone respects him but not everybody likes 
him,” said one source. “He can be abrasive ... 
goes for the jugular.” Said another: “Caldwell 
locks horns and goes right to the mat. People are 
rarely neutral about him. They either love him 
or they hate him. He’s antagonized some people. 
He has this redeeming sense of humor, but it has 
a cutting edge.” 

One of the areas in which Butler has been 
known to lock horns is in dealings with federal 
regulatory agencies. “Doing something about 
overregulation” by the federal government has 
been his prime interest. “People are so frustrat- 
ed by what the federal government does to 
them,” he said, adding he feels it is a major role 
of a congressman’s office to run interference for 
his constituents. 

Butler, 53, came to the House when Repubi- 

See Butler, Page B-2 
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Congressional Record 


An Exchange on Wife-Beating 


SOMETIME BACK I wrote an edito- 
rial, On Wifebeating and Whodunit , 
about the Senate’s vote to establish an 
Office on Domestic Violence within the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW). The editorial ex- 
pressed astonishment, a wish and a 
concern. 

The astonishment was that wifebeat- 
ing, as serious as the problem seems to 
be, should be the concern and expense 
of the federal government. 

The wish was that some college 
graduate wishing an M.A. degree 
would be given -credit to thoroughly 
research the bill and write a case histo- 
ry of how the federal government gets 
its expensive fingers into local and 
state problems. 

In suggesting that Rep. Caldwell 
Butler, R-Va., of Roanoke help defeat 
the bill in the House, we expressed 
concern that if he did, he would be 
charged in future campaigns with 
being in favor of wifebeating. 

Through the mails we have received 
the Congressional Record of May 23 
and find that Mr. Butler has already 
fought that battle once. Since today is 
Saturday and the football game is not 
until the afternoon, some readers may 
enjoy detail from the Congressional 
Record: 

Mr. Butler. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
confess at the beginning I am a little bit 
jealous of my committee's jurisdiction in 
this area. As a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary I thought that crime was 
our responsibility. So I do admit to a little 
prejudice before this legislation came to 
my attention to begin with. 

But I have a larger problem and that is 
basically how does the Federal Govern- 
ment really undertake concern for this re- 
sponsibility? Can the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Miller) think of any area of 
legislative responsibility that is not more 
clearly the responsibility of the State and 
local governments than the relationships of 
the families? How does the Federal Gov- 
ernment justify setting up an expensive 
new $100 million federal program — I am 
reminded by the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Steers) that this actually authorizes 
$125 million — how do you justify setting 
up a new federal program in an area which 
is so clearly the responsibility of the State 
and local governments? 



Mr. Butler of Virginia 

“. . . clearly a state and local 
problem in my mind. Certainly 
there are not many husbands who 
run their wives across the state bor- 
ders in their pursuits. ” 


Mr. Miller of California. I would just 
answer the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Butler) by saying that the Federal govern- 
ment is deeply involved, whether the gen- 
tleman agrees with it or not, in problems 
associated with the American families 
through the Social Security Act, title XX 
and title IV(b). But certainly we have found 
out that there is a great deal of discrimina- 


Here 
and Now 


Observations by Our Editorial Staff 


tion in the providing of those services. 
While we are taking care of children in 
cases of abuse and family arguments, and 
we are taking children out of some of the 
homes and we are providing them with 
shelter and alternative places at the same 
time we do not take care of the woman 
who has been battered by her husband. 


Mr. Goldwater of California 

“The beating of taxpayers is a 
problem of epidemic proportions in 
the United States... Congress should 
carefully look at my proposal to 
create an Office of Taxpayer 
Abuse . )} . 

As a matter of fact, title XX discrimi- 
nates against providing shelter for adults, 
providing them an opportunity to go into 
that kind of a situation, and providing these 
alternatives. So I do not think it is incon- 
sistent . . . 

Mr. Butler. ... I do not want to mis- 
lead the gentleman. I am impressed by his 
sincere attention to a problem which is 
quite obviously epidemic in its proportions. 

However, I am genuinely concerned 
about the Federal Government’s undertak- 
ing to solve every problem, particularly one 
which is so clearly a state and local prob- 
lem in my mind. Certainly there are not 
many husbands who run their wives across 
state borders in their pursuit. 

Mr. Hyde of Illinois continued the 
Miller line of argument, saying: 

Mr. Hyde. I grant that there is very 
little Federal nexus between a domestic 
abuse situation and the Federal Govern- 
ment. But we must not look at this in a 
vacuum. We are providing a Governmental 
Printing Office that sends pamphlets 
around the world on pottery, we fund 
science studies on the effect of Frisbees. It 


seems to me that this is a very useful and 
worthwhile area just to provide some lead- 
ership. 

In explaining how the bill got this 
far, the following from Ms. Boggs of 
Louisiana is helpful: 

Many national and community organi- 
zations have expressed their support for I 
H R. 12299, among them the National Coa- 
lition Against Domestic Violence which is • 
composed of community programs through- 1 
out the country. Other supporters have in- 
cluded the National Association of Social 
Workers, the Family Service Association of. 
America, and the America Home Economy 
ics Association, the Women’s Lobby and 
many other national women’s groups. 

The chief sponsor of the bill, Rep. 
Barbara Mikulski, Democrat of Mary- 
land, referred to it as “my first major 
piece of legislation.” Mr. Butler was* 
not alone in his criticism. After the 
debate was over, Rep. Barry Goldwa- 
ter, Republican of California, son of 
the famous senator, said: 

With all due respect to the importance 
of this issue, Congress, while in the mood* 
to consider the creation of offices of this 
type, should carefully look at my proposal 
to create an Office of Taxpayer Abuse. 

The beating of taxpayers is a problem 
of epidemic proportions in the United' 
States, Mr. Speaker. I receive countless 
complaints from my constituents about 
their battered pocketbooks. There are pleas 
for relief from the black and blue marks 
inflicted by “Big Brother” reaching into! 
everybody’s back pocket. 

Now, under my proposal, Mr. Speaker, 
we will not have to expand the existing bu- 
reaucracy. True, the office will be staffed 
by over 400 people, each receiving a salary 
approaching $60,000 a year. But they can 
conduct their business right here in this 
very building. Why, the office could meet 
here in this very Chamber. Why, it can be 
us. 


For the bill to pass the House 
that day in May, a two-thirds vote 
to suspend the rule was required. It 
did not get the two-thirds vote. /£>! 
passed the Senate, however. Appar - | 
ently the Senate bill got lost in the 
last days of the House before ad- \ 
journment. 

HAROLD SUGG 



Congressman M. Caldwell Butler of Roanoke receives the National 
Rifle Association’s “Defender of Individual Rights” award from 
NR A congressional liaison Randy Bowman. The award is given as a 
recognition of the one-million-member association of Rep. Butler’s 
significant legislative contributions to the right to keep and bear 
arms. 
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Honorable Caldwell K. Butler 
409 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

t)car congressman Butlers 

7'hc Heritage Foundation received this morning a TELF.X from the Spanish 
Institute of Constitutional Studies asking our help in finding a suitable 
American spokesman to address an international forum on '‘Comparative Consti- 
tutional Rights on the Occasion of the Acceptance of a Hew Democratic 
Constitution in Spain." Co-sponsoring the forum with the Institute is the 
General Council of lawyers of Spain j and, "if it is agreeable to the American 
speaker," the Konrad Adenauer Foundation. 

The forum will take place on November 16, 1978 and run the entire day* 

The speaker should give a forty-five minute lecture following the guidelines 
of.* "Stimulus for the Adoption of a Democratic Constitution by the Spanish 
People." The American guest would be given his corresponding per diem and 
paid accommodation as well as airfare. If desired, the Institute will happily 
arrange official meetings or interviews the American might wish to have. Like- 
wise, he could participate in programs on Spanish television and other media 
he might desire*. Should the American speaker be of a top-level rank, as your- 
self, the forum would be inaugurated by the Spanish President of Government. 

Bertrand de Jouvenel will represent France at the forum, Karl von Bayne 
will participate for Germany. Julian Marias (Senator and one of the. principal 
Spanish intellectuals) m well as constitutionalists dose Maria Garcia Pelayo, 
and Jose Eadia will represent Spain. 

I regret I could not have presented this request to you earlier, unfortu- 
nately, the constitutional disagreement in Spain is such that an international 
forum of Constitutional scholars and proponents of the democratic process may 
well be the only means available to settle the arguments obstructing const! 
tutional settlement. 




Four consideration of this matter I appreciate, 
from you. 


3 look forward to hearing 


Sincerely, N v"~w.. 





Michael L. Privitcra 

Assistant Director of Resource Bank 



Washington, D.C. 2t»D2 « Telephone (202) 546 4400 
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Judiciary Comm. Reopens 
Salovaara Investigation 


Curriculum Committee Taking 
Less Active Role This Year 


by Tom Keane 

The Judiciary Committee has 
reopened investigations into an 
alleged breach of confidentiality in 
the Josh Henson honor trial by 
third-year Law/Business student 
Mikael Salovaara. 

Last May three students alleged 
that Salovaara, one of Henson’s 
principal accusers, broke the confi- 
dentiality of the trial. Louis Sarkes, 
Chairperson of the Student Judi- 
ciary Committee, originally termi- 
nated the investigation of Salovaa- 
ra in September. Salovaara’s three 
accusers complained about Sarkes’ 
action in a letter sent to Student 
Affairs Vice President Ernest H. 
Em and published in the Cavalier 
Daily. In response, Ern informed 
the Judiciary Committee that 
Sarkes had misread the confiden- 
tiality clause and requested it 
reopen the case. 

Sarkes, however, will not be 
handling the reopened investiga- 
tion. In the interim he became 
involved personally in the Henson 
case when he taped Henson’s 
appeal hearing before the Honor 
Committee. Instead, Judiciary 
Committee Vice-Chairperson 
Brendan Konouck will be heading 
the investigation. According to 
Konouck, formal investigation of 
the matter has not yet begun and 
will not begin until after a determi- 
nation is made by Konouck as to 
whether the alleged breach techni- 
cally violates the standards of 
conduct imposed by the Judiciary 
Committee’s confidentiality 
clause. Konouck said he has not yet 
decided how he will rule on the 
matter, but expects to - make his 
decision “very shortly,’’ probably 
before Tuesday, November 7. Al- 
though Judiciary Committee rules 
do not prohibit Committee com- 
ment on its investigations, Ko- 
nouck refused to discuss any of the 
content of the Salovaara case, 
including the specific charges 
constituting the alleged breach of 
confidentiality. Salovaara has also 
refused to comment on the case. 

If Konouck decides the alleged 
breach of confidentiality does 
violate the confidentiality clause, 
then investigators will be assigned 
to both the prosecution and the 
defendant. Investigators for the 
prosecution, in consultation with 
Salovaara’s three accusers, will 
compile a preliminary report de- 
tailing the facts of the case. Salo- 
vaara will then be presented with a 
copy of the report, and investiga- 


tors will help him prepare a 
response. If the case then goes to 
trial the reports will be presented 
along with supporting evidence. 
Possible penalties for the alleged 
breach range from oral reprimand 
to expulsion. Konouck said no 
decision has been made yet as to 
what penalties will be requested, 
and no decision will be made until 
the trial. 


Environmentalism: 
LEG Stands Up 
For Ecology 

Although not one of the Law 
School’s most visible organizations 
the Legal Environment Group 
(LEG) is an active, growing organi- 
zaion. Presently there are over forty 
members, including a number of 
undergraduates and graduate stu- 
dents from other disciplines. 

The group is mainly involved in 
legal research projects brought to 
them by citizens groups, public 
interest law firms, and government 
agencies. Most of its projects 
originate in Virginia, but occasion- 
ally members research problems 
from other states as well. At one 
time LEG was primarily an activist 
organization heavily engaged in 
drafting environmental legisla- 
tion, but it has since changed its 
orientation to conform to Student 
Activity Fund regulations prohib- 
iting lobbying and other political 
activities. 

In addition to the research, LEG 
sponsors speakers and a number of 
hikes, all of which are generally 
open to the entire University 
community. For the past several 
years it sponsored a recycling 
project which was recently termi- 
nated because of the lack of interest. 
The group is also in contact with 
the administration and faculty to 
improve the environmental law 
courses offered by the Law School. 

LEG membership is open to 
anyone interested in environmen- 
tal affairs. President Mark Amer- 
man encourages anyone with a 
general interest or an interest in 
practicing environmental law to 
contact him or any LEG member. 
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Professor Martin Comments 
On Trusts And Diversity 


by Bonnie Sullivan 

Among the many new faces on 
the third floor this year is that of 
Prof. John H. Martin. A visiting 
professor from the University of 
North Carolina, Martin is teaching 
courses in Trusts & Estates, Estate 
Planning and Federal Income Tax 
during the current academic year. 
Commenting on his classes, Martin 
said, “Trusts & Estates is really a 
fundamental course every law 
student should take. It sensitizes 
students to the ambiguity of lan- 
guage and the importance of 
attention to detail.” His primary 
area of scholarly interest is Estate 
Planning, and he is currently 
working on an article dealing with 
the tax and policy aspects of federal 
disclaimer legislation. 

In comparing UNC and Virgi- 
nia, Martin noted more similarities 
than differences. “The students are 
equally interested and prepared. 
Class sizes are slightly smaller at 


Virginia, and the student body as a 
whole appears younger. One sig- 
nificant difference is the geogra- 
phic diversity of the student body, 
which makes for a healthy learning 
environment,” Martin commented. 

Martin’s wife is a second-year 
law student at Virginia. Asked 
about his feelings on his wife’s new 
career, Martin said, “I was sur- 
prised when she made her decision 
to attend law school, but pleased. 
Although we have less time to do 
leisure activities, there really has 
not been a significant change in 
our lives.” Of their hobbies that are 
restricted by law school demands, 
camping is the activity they miss 
the most. “The last long trip we 
took was the summer before last. 
We camped through Maine, Prince 
Edward Island, and Nova Scotia. 
Unfortunately, we have yet to 
explore the Blue Ridge,” Martin 
noted. 

(Please See Page 4, Col. 6) 


by Marty Steere 

The Law School curriculum has 
been subject to change over the past 
few years and will undoubtedly 
undergo more change— for better 
or worse — in the years to come. In 
order to give this change direction 
as well as some impetus, the Long 
Range Curriculum Committee has 
been charged with overseeing the 
evolution of the curriculum, with 
the aim of assuring that any 
changes which come about do, in 
fact, improve the course of study at 
the Law School. 

Recent years have seen the crea- 
tion of the present upperclass 
writing requirement, the restruc- 
turing of the first-year legal writing 
program, the abolition of the 
required first-year course in legisla- 
tion and administrative law, and 
the introduction of the clinical 
program under Professor Robert 
Condlin. Under the Long Range 
Curriculum Committee’s gui- 
dance, there may be even more 
fundamental changes in the mak- 
ing; at least there are those who 
would have such changes come 
about. 

Professor John McCoid, who 
headed the Committee last year, is 
one of those who would like to see 
some change in the present course 
of study. Starting with the proposi- 
tion that the first-year curriculum 
would be left alone for the time 
being, McCoid and his committee 
concentrated on the second and 
third years in an attempt to create 
“separate experiences” in each of a 
law student’s three years of study. 
The focus of the Committee’s 
proposals centercdxna what came to 
be termed as “projects,” which 
were designed to cross traditional 
subject lines. More than mere 
courses, these projects, McCoid 


asserts, would ideally involve sever- 
al hours of credit, provide imme- 
diate constructive feedback, con- 
tain a written component, and be 
characterized by a small student/fa- 
culty ratio. 

An admittedly ambitious under- 
taking, McCoid’s proposed system 
of “projects” ran up against some 
hard realities. “There was discus- 
sion as to whether we could staff 
it,” McCoid says. “This led to the 
question — which I think ultimate- 
ly was the deciding one — of wheth- 
er we were willing to institutional- 
ize the program.” Apparently, 
there was some reluctance on the 
part of faculty members to commit 
themselves to such a change, in 
light of the costs entailed and the 
probable student objections which 
would be raised it the projects were 
required. As a result, what emerged 
from last year’s Committee discus- 
sions was a resolve to encourage 
individual experimentation on the 
part of faculty members. According 
to McCoid, the only attempts 
which have come close to embody- 
ing the characteristics of the pro- 
posed projects have been the real 
estate financing course taught 
jointly this semester by Dean Spies 
and Professor McKee, and the 
lawyering course taught by Profes- 
sor Condlin. In the spring, 
McCoid, along with Professor 
Dooley, plans to offer a course in 
securities litigation, which will be 
designed to have many of the 
characteristics of a “project.” 

This year’s Long Range Curricu- 
lum Committee, headed by Profes- 
sor Glen Robinson, seemes willing 
■to- follow same tack whiHi was 
ultimately decided upon by last 
year’s Committee. According to 
Robinson, the Committee will 
(Please See Page 3, Col. 3) 


Andrew Miller Speaks About 
Increased Role For Congress 


by William Egan 

Andrew Miller, Virginia’s De- 
mocratic candidate for the Senate, 
spoke to a crowd of 250 people in 
Gilmer Hall at the Student Legal 
Forum presentation on Monday 
evening. Miller, state Attorney 
General for seven years, is an 
alumnus of the Law School and 
former Editor-in-Chief of the 
Law Review. 

Miller opened the presentation 


with a ten-minute talk and then 
fielded questions from the au- 
dience for the remainder of the 
program. His initial remarks 
concentrated on his concern that 
Congress currently is failing to 
review properly the policies and 
programs of the President. Miller 
asserted a need for a decentraliza- 
tion of authority throughout the 
country and an increasing control 
(Please See Page 3, Col. 3) 


DICTA: The D.C. Proposal, An Ill-Drafted Amendment 


By M. Caldwell Butler 

On August 22, 1978, Congress submitted a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to the serveral state legislatures for their 
consideration. Upon timely approval by three-fourths of the state 
legislatures, the following changes will occur in our Constitution: 
1 (1) The District of Columbia will have voting 

membership in the House of Representatives 
according to population. (Present census figures 
indicate this would mean two members.) 

(2) The District of Columbia will have two voting 
members in the United States Senate. 

(3) The Twenty-third Amendment, adopted in 1960, 
would be repealed. This presently provides the 
District of Columbia with three votes in the 
Electoral College. Thereafter, the District will 
participate in the Electoral College “as if it were a 
state. ’ ’ This would probably mean four votes in the 
Electoral College; and 

(4) The District of Columbia will participate in the 
constitutional amendment process “as if it were a 
state.” Thus, among other things, subsequent 
constitutional amendments will require approval 
of three-fourths of 51 jurisdictions, instead of 
three-fourths of the present 50 states. 

There is no real reason for including or excluding any or all of 
the above provisions in the proposed amendment. It is purely a 
question of what privileges the several states are willing to 
surrender or to bestow upon the residents of the District of 


Columbia. In my judgment, the proposed amendment does too 
much and goes too far. 

The objective of the amendment, of course, is to achieve for 
residents of the District the rights of citizens of the sovereign states. 

Bear in mind, however, that Congress could avoid the problems 
inherent in the proposed amendment or in securing its ratification 
by adopting a resolution admitting the District of Columbia to 
statehood. There are, however, many very practical reasons which 



M. Caldwell Butler represents the 
6th Congressional District of Virgi- 
nia. The congressman is a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary 
and the Committee on Small 
Business. He is a member of the 
Law Class of 1950. 


foreclose this option. Proponents of the proposed constitutional 
amendment quite properly refer to statehood for the District as a 
“financial disaster.” For example, the overwhelming federal 
presence would place an insurmountable burden on the tax 
resources of the remaining real property in the District. Since the 
present boundaries of the District were formed from lands ceded to 
the federal government by Maryland pursuant to authorization in 
the Constitution, its elevation to statehood could well depend on 
whether the Maryland legislature concurred. 

District Not A State 

The District of Columbia, however, is not a state; but the 
Constitution has established a unique place for it in the federal 
system. The Founding Fathers conceived a special federal enclave 
because they wanted to insure the protection of the deliberations of 
the Congress. The Continental Congress of 1783 suffered a 
humiliation when 80 mutinous soldiers pointed their muskets 
towards the windows of Congress and yelled threatening and 
offensive slogans. Neither the city of Philadelphia nor the 
Commonwealth of Pennyslvania would agree to protect the 
Congress, so they decided to adjourn and move temporarily to 
Trenton, New Jersey. As a result of this incident, the Constitution- 
al Convention wanted to insure that our national capitol would be 
free from local control and created a new city under Congressional 
supervision. 

But this has not left District residents in such dire political 
condition. In the first place, residents of the District often have 
greater and more direct access to the 535 members of Congress than 
(Please See Page 3, Col. 1) 
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lore briefs 
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(rnata but east/? 



Visiting Firms 


Briefs 

First- Year 

At the request of the First- 
Year Committee, Assistant Dean 
Gregory MacGregor has asked 
professors of first-year courses to 
“make every effort to assure that 
every student in the first-year 
class be exposed to at least one 
practice exam before the end of 
the semester.” First- Year Com- 
mittee President Fred Rich 
reported that the committee 
would monitor compliance 
with this request and stressed 
that student use of the practice 
opportunity will be strictly op- 
tional. 

In other business, the Com- 
mute launched investigations of 
the Legal Writing program and 
the impact of the new grading 
system on the first-year class. It 
asked first-year Law Council 
representatives to relay first-year 
concerns re parking and the 
library to the Council. Plans for 
a first-year party will be an- 
nounced soon. 


Mug Shots 

Only half of the law students 
were able to take time out to 
have their picture made for the 
Barrister. The photographer 
will come again if at least 25 
people are interested. Please 
sign up at Ms. Haigh’s desk. 
Please read the notices in your 
mailbox and on the bulletin 
board for later information. 


For Bettor or Worse 


Law Firms, Government Agencies, Corporations, etc. visiting the Law School from November 6 thru November 10, 1978. 


On Tuesday, November 7, Virginians will elect a United States 
senator and ten representatives. An important issue which has 
received less publicity is the referendum on the legalization of pari- 
mutuel horse racing in Virginia. The arguments in favor of 
legalization clearly have more merit than the arguments against. 
Citizens of Virginia should vote “yes” on the pari-mutuel 
question. 

There are three persuasive arguments for legalization. First, it 
will increase individual freedom by removing government 
intervention from an area in which it has no legitimate concern. 
Second, the direct state tax revenues from the operation of two year- 
round tracks will be 25 million dollars, half of which will be shared 
with local governments throughout the state. Third, the legaliza- 
tion of racing bets will be of enormous benefit to Virginia’s 
economy. It will aid Virginia’s substantial horse breeding 
industry, increase tourism, and decrease the “dollar-drain” to out- 
of-state race tracks. The total economic impact is estimated to be 
265 million dollars a year and 13,000 new jobs for Virginians. 


Opponents of pari-mutuel put forth two basic arguments 
opposing legalization. Citizens who are morally opposed to 
gambling should not impose their morality on the rest of 
Virginia’s citizens. Those who fought to legalize bingo a few years 
ago but are now morally indignant at the thought of pari-mutuel 
betting are hypocritical. The most convincing argument against 
legalization is the concern that it will bring about an increase in 
the level of organized crime in Virginia. This is an important 
concern, but the danger has been exaggerated. First, the opponents 
of pari-mutuel betting are naive when they express the notion that 
organized crime has no significant presence in the Commonwealth 
at this time. Second, legalization may actually retard the growth of 
organized crime since its major role historically has been to 
provide “services,” such as gambling and prostitution, which have 
been illegal but marketable. Third, the proposed system of racing 
regulations (including comprehensive investigation of every 
application to own, operate, or work at a track) and the stringent 
rules of the expert Thoroughbred Racing Protective Bureau, 
which numbers as its members past agents of the FBI and other top 
law enforcement agents, will be effective. 


If Virginians vote “yes” on Tuesday, Virginia will indeed be the 
winner. 


M.J.D. 


Weekly Workings 

The Law Weekly needs you, especially if you would like to help 
write, produce, circulate, sell advertising for, or run the business 
end of a major law school newspaper. If you have as little as one 
hour to contribute each week, or even if you would like to pitch in 
occasionally, drop a note in The Law Weekly mailbox or come up 
to Room 390 on any Tuesday afternoon at about 3:30 p.m. or 
Wednesday evening between 7:00 and 9:00 p.m. 


Monday, November 6 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation 

Seyfarth, Shaw, Fairweather 
8c Geraldson 

Vom Baur, Cobem, Simmons 
8c Turtle 

Touche Ross Co. 

Coopers 8c Lybraud 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cofer, Beauchump 8c Hawes 
Jones, Bird 8c Howell 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Cable, McDaniel, Bowie 8c Bond 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Robins, Davis 8c Lyons 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Blackwell, Sanders, Matheny, 
Weary 8c Lombardi 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Lemle, Kelleher, Kohlmeyer 
8c Matthews 

NEW YORK CITY 
Mudge, Rose, Guthrie 8c 
Alexander 

Office of Special Prosecutor 
Touche Ross 8c Company 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Stradley, Ronon, Stevens 8c 
Young 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSE 
Gullett, Steele, Sanford 8c 
Robinson 

ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Leonard, Cohen, Gettings 8c Sher 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Bogle 8c Gates 

Tuesday, November 7 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Akin, Gump, Hauer 8c Feld 
Dept, of Interior 
Glassie, Pewett, Beebe 
8c Shanks 
Northcutt Ely 
Silverstein 8c Mullens 
Peot, Matwiek, Mitchell 8c Co. 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
Williams, Parker, Harrison, 
Dietz 8c Getzen 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Robins, Davis 8c Lyons 


NEW YORK CITY 
Fish 8c Neave 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
McGuire, Woods 8c Battle 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Blackwell, Sanders, Matheny, 
Weary 8c Lombardi 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Schnader, Harrison, Segal 
8c Lewis 

ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Leonard, Cohen, Gettings 
8c Sher 

WHITESTONE, VIRGINIA 
Dunton, Simmons 8c Dunton 

Wednesday, November 8 

BRIDGEPORT, 
CONNECTICUT 
Zeldes, Needle 8c Cooper 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Akin, Gump, Hauer 8c Feld 
C 8c P Telephone 
Northcutt Ely 
Williams 8c Connolly 

FT. LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
Hodgson, Russ, Andrews, 
Woods 8c Goodyear 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Greenberg, Traurig, Hoffman, 
Lipoff, Quentel 8c Wright 
Bradford, Williams, McKay, 
Kimbrell, Hamann 8c 
Jennings 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Smith, Cohen, Ringel, 

Kohler 8c Martin 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Ropes 8c Gray 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Hodgson, Russ, Andrews, 
Wood 8c Goodyear 

NEW YORK CITY 
Condon 8c Forsyth 
N.Y. County D.A. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Worsham, Forsythe 8c 
Sampels 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 
The El Paso Company 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Chambliss, Bahner, 
Crutchfield, Gaston 8c Irvine 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Jones, Grey, Bagley 

Thursday, November 9 

STAMFORD, CONN. 

Cross, Brodrick 8c Chipman 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Melrod, Redman 8c Gartlan 
Winston 8c Strawn 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Greenberg, Traurig, Hoffman, 
Lipoff, Quentel 8c Wright 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Phillips, Hart 8c Mozley 
Smith, Cohen, Ringel 8c 
Martin 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Baker 8c Baker 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Ropes 8c Gray 
Liberty Mutual 

NEW YORK CITY 
Coudert Bros. 

N.Y. County DA’S Office 
Parker, Chapin Flattau 
8c Klimpl 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Strauss, Troy 8c Ruehlman 

CHARLESTON, WEST VA. 
Columbia Gas 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA. 
Bank of Americia 

Friday, November 10 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Sirote, Permutt, Friend, 
Friedman 8c Apolinsky 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Young, Conaway, Stargatt 
8c Taylor 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Danzansky, Dickey, 

Tydings, Quint 8c Gordon 
Groom 8c Nordbert 
Melrod, Redman 8c Gartlan 
Baker 8c Daniel 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Phillips, Hart 8c Mozley 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Goodsill, Anderson 8c Quinn 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Stites, McElwain 8c Fowler 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Baker 8c Baker 

NEW YORK CITY 
Coudert Bros. 

Davis, Hoxie, Faithfull 
8c Hapgood 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Wetherington 8c Flippin 

CHARLESTON, WEST VA. 
Spilman, Thomas, Battle 
8c Klostermeyer 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Hale 8c Foor 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Paul 8c Thomson 


More Briefs 

Legal Forum 

Upcoming Student Legal Fo- 
rum events: 

Nov. 14 - Floyd Abrams 8:30 pm 
Rm. 119 (faculty “sponsor” - 
Lillian BeVier) 

Nov. 16 - Townsend Hoopes 
8:30 pm Rm. 1 19 (faculty “spon- 
sor” - Edward Cohen) 

Essay Contest 

The Federation of Insurance 
Counsel Foundation is accept- 
ing essays for its 1979 Insurance 
Essay contest. Entries may deal 
with any insurance related 
subject, including trial practice 
of insurance litigation. The first 
prize is $2000, second prize is 
$1000, and third prize is $500. 
Entries must be received on or 
before May 1, 1979. 

Wanted 

There is an opening on the 
Barrister editorial board fora 1st 
or 2nd year student. Please 
contact Mary Ashley if you are 
interested. 
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DICTA . . . X 

Cite as “Butler,” Virginia Law Weekly, DT8TA 
Vol. 31, No. 10 (1978) 

(Continued from Page 1) 

do the persons who elected them. In addition, they have home rule; 
they elect their own municipal officers, impose local taxes and run 
their own city. Even though the residents of only six states pay a 
greater per capita income tax than residents of the District, the per 
capita federal subsidy returned to the District is far, far greater than 
that of any state. For example, Congress has authorized a federal 
payment to the District government of $300 million for the fiscal 
year 1979. 

The size of the District and its population are also relevant. 
Limited to ten square miles by the Constitution, it has a 
population in excess of 700,000. There are at least eleven cities of 
larger population and greater potential for growth. 

Only 150,000 of the approximately 400,000 persons eligible to 
vote participated in the last Presidential election; and well over 
200,000 residents maintain a domicile and voting residence 
elsewhere in the United States. Inasmuch as membership in the 
House of Representatives is determined by the number of persons 
residing within the District and not by the number of persons 
permanently residing there, the District could wind up with a ratio 
of representatives to permanent population far greater than that of 
any other state; and this would be unfair. 

Practical Problems 

Let us assume for the moment, however, that the residents of the 
District are subject to all the abuses experienced by our forefathers 
200 years ago and consider more carefully the four-part proposal to 
correct them. 

That part of the proposed constitutional amendment which 
would treat the District as a state under Article V, wherein the 
amending process is outlined, is clearly extraneous to the stated 
purpose of the proposed amendment. It is also burdened with 
many very practical problems. For example, the traditional 
method of approval of a constitutional amendment is to require 
the constitutional option of ratification by state legislatures; but 
the District has no state legislature. Under the Home Rule Act 
(P.L. 93-198) the D.C. City Council was established to conduct the 
legislative duties for the city. However, the law provides that this 
council, even though it is elected, serves as a mere agent of the 
Congress. Congress has reserved the right to veto any council 
action. Thus, if the D.C. City Council votes on future constitution- 
al amendments, Congress will have, in effect, authorized its own 
agent to participate in the ratification process. 

With reference to the changes affecting the Electoral College, the 
Twenty-third Amendment to the Constitution is working well 
now. It gives residents of the District the option to elect three 
persons to the Electoral College. The proposed constitutional 
change, however, would award the District of Columbia voting 
rights in the Electoral College just as if it were a state. The 
Constitution provides that, in the event the Electoral College does 
not have a majority for selection of a President, the choice shifts to 
the House of Representatives, where the vote is taken by states. It is 
not clear from the proposed change whether or not the District of 
Columbia would be a state for this decision; but it certainly could 
become a very serious question. 


(Please See Page 4, Col. 1) 



Floyd Abrams 


Abrams To Speak 

Floyd Abrams, prominent First Amendment attorney, will speak at 
the Law School on Tuesday evening, November 14, under the auspices 
of the Student Legal Forum. Abrams is the defense counsel for New 
York T imes reporter Myron Farber, who recently spent over a month in 
jail for refusing to reveal his notes in connection with a murder trial. 

Earlier this week, Abrams appeared before the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the case of Herbert Lando, which deals with the right of a libel 
plaintiff to discover the thoughts, opinions, and conclusion of a 
journalist in the preparation of a broadcast. Abrams is representing 
CBS, whose program “Sixty Minutes” is under attack by an army 
colonel. 

Abrams represented the New York Times in the Pentagon Papers 
case and represented broadcasters in their efforts to copy and broadcast 
the Watergate Tapes. He also represented NBC in the recent “Born 
Free” case involving a California rape victim who claimed, unsuccess- 
fully, that the television program had incited the assailant. 

Abrams is a partner in the New York law firm of Cahill Gordon & 
Reindell and a Visiting Lecturer at Yale Law School, where he teaches 
a course in Constitutional law. He was graduated from Cornell in 1956 
and from Yale Law School in 1960. 



W.C. Spies 


Oliver Photo 


The Great Pumpkin 


Fogland Photo 


Miller . . . 

(Cont. from Page 1) 
and evaluation of existing federal 
programs. He believes that Con- 
gress has been successful in reas- 
serting its role in foreign affairs 
but that there has been no corres- 
ponding expansion of Congress’ 
role in checking the control of the 
executive over domestic federal 
policies. 

Miller mentioned two examples 
of legislation he believes would 
serve this function. He expressed 
disappointment that this year’s 
Congress was unable to pass 
Senator Muskie’s “sunset legisla- 
tion” that provided for a periodic 
review of the President’s national 
policies by the legislature. Miller 
hopes to see this legislation and a 
similar program of legislative 
review of federal regulations im- 
plemented by the upcoming Con- 
gress. 

Miller closed his brief speech 
with a call for us to rethink 
Jeffersonian ideals, in view of the 
increasing complexity and power 
of the federal government. He 
stated that Jefferson’s basic belief 
in letting the people keep control 
of the governmental process is still 
applicable to the modern federal 
system. Miller asserted that these 
ideals are very much present in the 
policies and programs of the 
Virginia state government and he 
hopes to see the ideals of Virginia 
have the influence they had in the 
early days of the country. 

At the end of his opening 
statement, Miller immediately 
entertained questions from the 
crowd. Almost all of the questions 
asked bore on his views on pro- 
posed federal legislation. 

Miller said that he supported the 
creation of an Education Depart- 
ment distinct from the present 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. He sees this as an 

(Please See Page 4, Col. 5) 

Curriculum . . . 

(Cont. from Page 1) 

encourage the experimental use of 
innovative teaching techniques, 
but will not attempt any imple- 
mentation of radical changes. 

Both Robinson and McCoid feel 
that there is a need for change in the 
Law School curriculum, but, as 
McCoid points out, “a lot of people 
on the faculty think there is not.” 
These faculty members point to the 
high quality of the recent graduates 
of the Law School as evidence of the 
suitability of the present curricu- 
lum. McCoid insists, however, that 
even though the curriculum is 
good, it could be better. Given the 
high aptitude of recent entering 
classes, “we probably haven’t got- 
ten as much out of them as we can . . 

. and this is a concern that’s shared 
by law schools around the coun- 
try.” 

McCoid and Robinson both 
express dissatisfaction with the 
writing program, particularly the 
upperclass writing requirement. 
Robinson would like to see a more 
coherent writing program which 
would span all three years of a law 
student’s study. To this end, he 
advocates a review of the first-year 
legal writing program, moot court, 
and seminars which involve writ- 
ing requirements. 

(Please See Page 4, Col. 6) 


From the man who brought you Turkey Bingo now comes a sometime regular feature . . . 

Law - Crostic Puzzle 

by Peter Gould 

Instructions: Using the clues at the left fill in the KEYWORDS. Then transfer 

the KEYWORD letters to the indicated spaces below to obtain a 
(possibly) famous QUOTATION. The first letters of the KEY- 
WORDS spell out the name of the famous quotee. (The first 
KEYWORD has been provided as an example of the process). 


CLUES 


KEYWORKS 







A. Fools do it, but not angels (4, 2) 

R 

68~ 

U 

TT 

S 

88 

H 

T" 


I 

TT 

N 

97” 



B. Familiar “canned” product 

" 7 ” 

Too 

"78” 

Is 

81 

44” 

86~ 



C. Judges shouldn’t have it 

"nr 

69” 

To! 

TT 






D. Blackacre’s O 

43~ 

If 

2 T 

I02 

TT 

To” 

~r 



E. He parts soon with big bucks (4, 4) 

53~ 

"74" 

" 54 ” 

95 ” 


If 

55 " 

90 

83 

F. Sam the tax man 

61 

21 

48 


41 

38 

65 

58 


G. It often gets wet in the A.M. (4, 3) 

TT 

To” 

94" 

Tf 


TT 

TT 

TT 


H. Fish eggs in combat (3, 1, 4) 

Tf 

TT 

If 


"66* 

ff 

Tf 

Tf 

TT 

I. A relier can do it to a promisor (5, 3) 

103 

If 

47 “ 

99” 

IT 


~39” 

Tf 

If 

J. Reasonable doubt standard’s 
victory vessel 

TT 

To" 

To" 

lb 

56" 

34" 

IT 



K. Does she want to repeal the 1st 
Amendment? 

59" 

"67" 

"85" 

24* 

92~ 

"80" 




L. Loft straw (5, 3) 

96" 

27~ 

20" 

29~ 

Tf 


If 

82" 

If 

M. Type of litter 

TT 

TT 

IT 

28" 

98” 





N. Like the old grading system 

~ff 

IT 

26" 

49" 






O. George the Civil 

25 

60 

32 

36 

57 

13 

71 

89 

45 












H 








1 I 


2 M 

3 D 

4 B 

5J 


6 G 

7 A 

8 M 

9 C 


10 j 

11 D 

12 1 

13 O 

14 H 

15 C 

16 H 

17 G 

18 B 

19 L 


20 L 

21 F 

22 D 





23 E 

24 K 

25 O 

26 N 

27 L 


28 M 

29 L 

30 F 

31 H 


32 O 

33 G 

34 J 

35 1 


36 O 

37 G 

38 F 


39 I 

40 G 

41 F 

42 J 

43 D 

44 B 

45 O 

46 H 


47 I 

48 F 




U 














49 N 

50 D 

51 A 


52 G 

53 E 


54 E 

55 E 

56 J 

57 O 

58 F 









I 







R 





59 K 

60 O 

61 F 


62 A 

63 I 


64 L 

65 F 

66 H 

67 K 

68 A 

69 C 

70 J 

71 O 


72 M 

73 L 

74 E 

75 j 


76 D 

77 N 

78 B 

79 H 

80 K 

81 B 

82 L 

83 E 









S 
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(Continued from Page 3) 

Electors Elect 

Actually, the proposed constitutional change provides that the 
right to elect the President and Vice President of the United States 
is to be exercised by the people of the District of Columbia. Of 
course, this is in direct conflict with Article II and the Twelfth 
Amendment which make it clear that the President and Vice 
President are elected by electors and not by the people of the 
sovereign states. This is not an insurmountable problem, but is 
one which should be considered. 

Quite frankly, the proposed amendment to the Constitution is 
not very artfully drafted. The Constitution deserves better. 

The major objection to the proposed amendment concerns that 
portion which would give the District of Columbia two voting 
representatives in the Senate of the United States. In my view, this 
is greater representation than the circumstances indicate. 

There is also a constitutional question raised by the last sentence 
of Section 1 of Article V, which provides that no state without its 
consent shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 
Scholars have argued that this says that the Senate can only be 
expanded when there is an agreement by all the states and not just 
two-thirds. It certainly raises questions which could invite 
litigation. 

It is well to keep in mind that if only 13 of the 99 state legislatures 
in our country decline to ratify the proposed constitutional 
change, the amendment will not become a part of our Constitu- 
tion; and I would be very surprised if the necessary number of state 
legislatures do vote for a constitutional amendment which would 
qualify two entirely urban oriented Senators for membership in 
that body. Indeed, reservations about the possibility of ratification 
were one of my principal reasons for voting against the proposal. 


Some Change Necessary 

It is my own view that the District of Columbia has undergone 
sufficient change since the Constitution was written, not only in 
the size of its population, but in its permanence, to warrant some 
alteration of its unique status. Certainly, it is true that, due to the 
unique provisions of Article II, section 8, clause 17, under which 
Congress has exclusive control over the legislation of the District, 
actions of the Congress of the United States impact more directly 
on the lives of the residents of the District than they do upon the 
citizens of any other state. Under these circumstances, it is entirely 
appropriate that the District should have some voting representa- 
tion in the Congress of the United States. In my judgment, a 
Constitutional Amendment authorizing voting representation for 
the District in the House of Representatives on the basis of 
population alone would be appropriate. This would preserve the 
unique status of the District, and at the same time, be constitution- 
ally palatable and have a reasonable chance of quick passage. It 
would reaffirm the non-territorial, non-state status of the federal 
enclave without doing violence to the principles of state 
sovereignty as articulated in Article V and the Tenth Amendment. 
Those two constitutional provisions make a clear distinction 
between the states and the people of the states. Both have powers, 
and both are represented in the bicameral National Legislature — 
the people in the House and the states in the Senate. 

If the proposed constitutional amendment fails to be ratified, the 
compromise limited to voting representation in the House of 
Representatives alone will still be available, and I confidently 
predict it will be quickly enacted. 

Let me add one footnote: Congress has heeded one lesson from 
recent history. It has expressly provided in the body of the proposed 
amendment itself that it must be ratified within seven years of its 
submission. Thus, there can be no argument about extension of 
time for ratification. I get some comfort from knowing that this 
debate will not continue forever and that we will know when it is 
over. 
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Dears/ Guys/Nuisance Win 
Softball Championships 


by Gary Goldberger 

What do fine furniture and the 
North Grounds Softball League 
season have in common? Easy — 
they’re both finished. 

Yes, after a long and gruelling 
campaign, each league has a cham- 
pion, and bragging rights for the 
long winter ahead have been 
earned. The winners are as follows: 
Co-Rec League — The Voir Dears; 
Regular League— 10 Wild and 
Crazy American (WACO) Guys; 
Macho League — Attractive Nui- 
sance. 


American Guys rampaged through 
their opponents, outscoring the 
opposition by 82-19. 

The Waco Guys and Koala Flats 
faced each other in the final game, 
with the Flats in a must-win 
situation; if the Wacos won, they 
were the champions. The Flats 
could not pull it out however, and 
went down before the hot Waco 
bats, 11-2. The Wacos were led by 
solid hitting performances from 
Jim Kenworthy, John Baum, and 
Mike Chapman. 

Nuisance Mucho Macho 


Dears Down Dogs 

In the Co-Rec League, the road 
to the championship was a long, 
hard one for the Voir Dears. As the 
wild card entry in the playoffs, the 
Dears had to play eight games in 
eight days, winning seven of them. 
Exciting games became the rule 
rather than the exception for the 
Dears. In one final round game, 
they eliminated A Few Cold Beers, 
20-18, after being behind 14-3 in the 
second inning; this game set a 
North Grounds record for most 
combined runs scored. This feat is 
especially noteworthy because scor- 
ing has always been difficult on the 
North Grounds. 

The Dears then went on to 
capture two games from the upstart 
Frothing Mad Dogs. The second of 
these games decided the league 
championship and was a classic 
confrontation. By virtue of a cagey 
pitching switch by Captain Barnes 
Hauptfuhrer, which moved veteran 
northpaw Mary Ellen Powers from 
the mound to the hot corner at third 
base, Merrill Cohen opened on the 
mound for the Voir Dears. He was 
opposed by the leichtling-fast 
hurler Sally Merrell, who threw for 
the Dogs. 

In this climactic final game, the 
score was tied at the end of seven 
innings, 7-7; the Dears achieved 
this deadlock with an infield RBI 
hit by Jane Soldoveri. After Perrin 
Love had homered in the top of the 
ninth to put the Dogs out in front 
by one, up came Soldoveri again, in 
the bottom of the inning, this time 
with two outs and two on base. 
Hitting the ball where it was 
pitched, Soldoveri smashed an 
opposite field double, driving in 
both runners and winning the 
game for the Dears. She was named 
Most Valuable Dear (or Most Dear 
Dear) for her efforts. 

WACO’s Regular Guys 

In the Regular League playoff 
series, the 10 WACO Guys were 
“simply awesome,” to use the 
words of Captain Drew Gardner. 
Miffed by Omar’s underdog also- 
ran label, the 10 Wild and Crazy 


In the Macho League playoff 
series, the sagacious Omar found 
vindication. When the dust had 
cleared after this closely contested 
battle for the title, Attractive Nui- 
sance stood at the top of the heap. 
The Nuisance withstood chal- 
lenges from both the Meretricious 
Actors and the Darden Capitals. 
Many in the law school, from toga- 
laden Dean Spies, to the ‘Main 
Man’ to the students enrolled in 
The Lawyer’s Role In The Infield, 
expressed concern over the possi- 
bility of the title going to a non-law 
school team. 

In a move reminiscent of Darden 
Dean Sheppard’s plea to his stu- 
dents on the eve of last year’s 
hockey championship game, Dean 
Spies tried to drive law students out 
of the building onto the Copeley 
Ravine bleachers to cheer on their 
compatriots. This attempt met 
with failure, however; law students 
refused to leave the library, realiz- 
ing that all their seats would be 
taken quickly by undergraduate 
women. 

The Capitals had beaten the 
Nuisance in their first playoff 
meeting, and the Nuisance was 
bent on revenge. Led by the stellar 
play of Harry ‘‘To Be Named 
Later” Wilson in the field, and the 
Hack Wilson-like hitting of Chris 
Tara, the Nuisance streaked to a 12- 
6 lead going into the bottom of the 
sixth inning. In a collapse soon to 
be featured on a presentation of 
“When Havoc Struck,” though, the 
Nuisance defense fell apart, and let 
up six runs in two innings, to send 
the game into overtime. The teams 
stayed scoreless through many an 
extra frame, until the Nuisance 
finally broke through with two 
runs in the eleventh, to seal up the 
championship. 

Nuisance Captain Ed Gower 
summed up the great joy and 
elation felt on capturing the victory 
and the title when he noted, “This 
is the happiest moment of my day.” 
For one more season, the Hereford 
Trophy, donated by the Cattle 
Breeders of America, and symbolic 
of excellence in North Grounds 
Softball League play, will remain 
in the law school. 
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Va. Trial Lawyers Maintain 
Busy Office In Edifice Lex 


Rhonda M. Hughes 

On the second floor of the 
library, tucked in an obscure 
corner, is the temporary office of 
the Virginia Trial Lawyers Associ- 
ation (VTLA) and its executive 
director Roger Adams, U VA Law 
School alumnus, class of ’71. Soon 
to be relocated in Phase II of the 
Law School, VTLA has been 
housed in the library for slightly 
more than a year. The existence of 
the office represents the opinion of 
Dean Spies that it is beneficial for 
a national law school to be 
affiliated with various bar associa- 
tions. 

VTLA, the fourth largest organ- 
ization of its kind in the nation, 
has been in existence since 1960, 
and currently has more than two 
thousand members. One of three 
bar associations in the state, it is a 
voluntary organization which 
functions as a service association 
to further the education of trial 
lawyers. 

Membership consists of two 
components: those attorneys who 
have been practicing more than 
five years, and those who have 
been in practice for a shorter 
period. Roughly six to seven 
hundred members are less expe- 
rienced — about one-third of the 
total membership. 

VTLA may be the only trial 
lawyers association in the nation 
which represents both defense 
counsel and plaintiffs’ attorneys. 
The majority of such groups 
include only the latter. According 
to Adams, “It’s important that all 
be represented in a single group, so 
that all may learn together.” 

Nationwide Expertise Tapped 

Equally important is the organi- 
zation’s ability to attract well- 
known trial lawyers across the 
nation to come share their know- 
ledge with those in Virginia. 
According to Adams, “Without 
that ability, trial lawyers wouldn’t 
be able to share techniques and 
learning throughout the country.” 
Commensurate with VTLA’s na- 
tionwide appeal is its attraction to 
prominent lawyers in the state. Its 
leadership is composed of well- 
known trial lawyers in Virginia. 

Several programs aim to fulfill 
VTLA’s educational goal. A pub- 
lic information and education 
program was begun in response to 
the growing public distrust of 
attorneys. The program began in 


Miller . . . 

(Cont. from page 3) 

effective method of increasing the 
efficiency of this Department and 
pointed to the separate Health, 
Education and Welfare Depart- 
ments in Virginia as a successful 
model of this approach. 

Responding to a subsequent 
question on the role of such a 
Federal Education Department in 
the national education program, 
Miller stated that he thinks the 
principal responsibility for educa- 
tion lies in the hands of the states 
and the localities and not the 
federal government. He is dis- 
turbed by the present federal 
mandates on education. Miller 
believes that too often federal 
mandates unreasonably increase 
the cost of education without 
assisting the local governments 
that have to provide funds to 
implement these mandates. “If 
there is going to be a federal 
mandate,” said Miller, “then it 
ought to be accompanied by 
appropriate funds to carry it out.” 

Miller also expressed his opposi- 
tion to Senator Kennedy’s national 
health care proposals. He thinks 
we do need a national program to 
aid those families that are victims 
of financially catastrophic ill- 
nesses, but he believes the cost of 
an overall national health care 
program would be too great a 
burden for the taxpayer. He also 
believes that national legislation is 
not the answer in reducing hospi- 
tal fees, because he thinks it would 
cause a reduction in services. 
Instead Miller espoused his sup- 
port for a Commission, similar to 
the commission currently working 
in Virginia, that would work with 
the hospitals _in reducing their 
operating costs.' 


the Tidewater area as an experi- 
ment and is expanding through- 
out the state. One project allows 
senior high school students to 
attend trials and view the court 
system in operation. Another 
aspect of the program seeks to 
disseminate information about the 
legal profession to the public at 
large. Members of VTLA partici- 
pate in panel discussions and 
appear on radio and television talk 
shows to explain the law and its 
effect on public concerns. Issues 
range from cases pending in the 
state Supreme Court and current 
legislation to controversial topics 
such as abortion and obscenity. 

A medical institute for attorneys 
was recently held in Richmond 
under the auspices of VTLA, with 
three hundred people in attend- 
ance. Its object was to enable 
medical personnel to discuss as- 
pects of medical practice affecting 
the law. Covered under the topic 
“Causes and Treatments of Pain” 
were subjects of import to trial 
attorneys litigating personal in- 
jury cases. 

VTLA Publications Expanded 

The official organ of VTLA is 
The Law Letter, published seven 
times a year. The publication 
consists of both federal and state 
cases. Included are cases which 
have been granted a writ of appeal, 
but have not yet been decided. A 
legislative reporter service, in- 
cluding both Congressional and 
Virginia General Assembly legisla- 
tion, is soon to be launched. 

Additionally, the Association 
hopes to become involved in the 
National Institute of Trial Advo- 
cacy (NITA), which conducts an 
intensive eight or nine-day pro- 
gram for practicing attorneys. The 
lawyers are taught courtroom 
tactics and litigation techniques. 
The target date for the first 
program is September of 1979. 


Martin . . . 

(Cont. from page 1) 

Professor Martin’s teaching ex- 
perience spans six years at UNC, 
which included visits to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Prior to teaching, 
Martin practiced law for six years 
in Muskegon, Michigan, working 
in the area of probate and estate 
planning. Martin graduated from 
the University of Michigan Law 
School in 1966 and did graduate 
work at University College, Lon- 
don from 1962-63. 


Curriculum . . . 

(Cont. from page 3) 

McCoid has evidenced a desire to 
review the system of small sections 
which was instituted as part of the 
first-year curriculum in 1965. Two 
years ago, he proposed the aboli- 
tion of small sections and the 
reorganization of the first-year class 
into five sections of seventy-five 
students each. At the time, his 
proposal was met with overwhelm- 
ing opposition, but he has since 
talked to faculty members who 
have indicated support for his idea. 
“I don’t want to do anything more 
than talk about it at this point,” 
McCoid says. 

On the whole, the attitude of the 
Long Range Curriculum Commit- 
tee seems to be one of “wait and 
see.” If the individual experiments 
of faculty members tend to offer an 
improvement over the present 
course of study, then the Commit- 
tee will most probably step in and 
rough out some proposals for 
implementing the change. Howev- 
er, at this juncture, such a happen- 
ing is unlikely. Robinson has 
admitted that it is doubtful that any 
major proposals will be forthcom- 
ing during this present school year. 
Perhaps there is some reluctance on 
the part of the Committee to 
become involved in the controversy 
which was stirred up last year when 
McCoid’s Committee proposed 
changes in the curriculum which 
were decidedly short-term adjust- 
ments and which were viewed 
unfavorably by many students (i.e., 
abolition of K/NK courses and 
mandatory average grading). 





THE CAPITOL PRAYER ROOM 

Near the Rotunda of the Capitol is a small room set apart 
for prayer, a quiet place to which individual Senators and 
Representatives may withdraw a while to seek Divine 
strength and guidance. The Prayer Room was authorized by 
Concurrent Resolution of Congress May 4, 1954. A reverent 
simplicity pervades the little sanctuary. A plain altar has a 
Bible opened to the 23rd Psalm. The stained glass window 
shows George Washington symbolizing the nation kneeling 
at prayer. Woven in ruby glass is the text from Psalm 16:1: 
“Preserve me, 0 God, for in Thee do I put my trust." Above 
and below are the two sides of the Great Seal of the United 
States. Under the upper seal is the quotation from Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address: “This Nation under God." Names of 
the 13 original states are on scrolls in the central portion of 
the window; the names of the other 37 states, in chronolo- 
gical order, are on the laurel leaf border. 
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Butler speaks frankly 
on 95th congress 
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Representative Caldwell Butler speaks on 95th Congress 
achievements in Moot Courtroom. 


by Sam Flax 

It’ll be a long time until we 
know what we Congressmen did 
to you last weekend,” Rep. M. 
Caldwell Butler (R-Va.) to be a 
group of Law School students 
and faculty Tuesday afternoon. 
“An awful lot of legislation 
passed in the last legislative 
day.” 

Butler, fresh from Congress’ 
37 hour marathon to finish this 
session and head home to cam- 
paign, spent most of Tuesday 
addressing seminars at the Law 
School. The day concluded with 
an open question and answer 
session in the Moot Court Room 
covering a range of topics. 
Seminar topics included 
bankruptcy legislation and the 
legislative^rocess. 


Appeal planned 


Grad plan snags red tape 


Favorably characterizing the 
95th Congress as the “hardest 
working” and “most conser- 
vative of any of the three 
previous ones I’d been in,” 
Butler stated, “The Congress 
(last weekend) met and con- 
fronted a number of problems 
and issues. I’d be surprised if 
the President vetoed anything. 

“All things considered (Jim- 
my Carter) learned a lot about 
Congress.” 

Regarding the legislation 
passed at the session’s end, he 
admitted the energy bill is too 
complex but feels it is impor- 
tant that, “At long last we do 
have an energy policy. That’s a 
credit to the country.” The tax 
reform measure is, “a very 
good piece of legislation,” but 
Butler worries it will, 
“probably will not keep pace 
with inflation.” 

Butler, who is not facing op- 
position in the November elec- 
tion, stated, “One of the best 


things this country has going for 
it is the two year for Con- 
gressmen. (It leads a con- 
gressman to) spend more time 
with his constituents and that 
makes you reflect more what 
your constitutents want.” 

He cited this for the conser- 
vative trend of this Congress, 
even though it was heavily 
Democratic, for it led to a 
“recognition that excessive 
government. . . is contributing 
to inflation.” 

He expressed disappointment 
that Congress did not get to 
several matters involving 
judicial reform including the 
abolishment of diversity 
jurisdiction and the upgrading 
of federal magistrates but 
predicted the next Congress will 
address these and related items 
after it convenes in January. He 
was pleased that the Congress 
expanded the number of federal 
judgeships. 

(continued on page 7) 



Butler addresses issues 


(continued from page 1 ) 
Answering questions from the 
small audience for nearly an 
hour, Butler revealed his feel- 
ings on the following matters : 
Regulatory Agencies: “We 

have a system of government 
that has established a fourth 
branch: the independent 

regulatory agencies. Congress 
has previously granted almost 
unlimited authority to these 
agencies to make regulations.” 
The result of this, Butler 
laments, is that no process of 
review of such regulations ex- 
ist. He supports Congressional 


efforts to gain review over these 
agencies but reports Congress 
has run into constitutional ques- 
tions whether Congress can 
reserve the right to change a 
law once it’s been passed.” 
Congressional Scandals in- 
cluding the Korean bribery af- 
fair: “It’s hard to discipline 
your own colleagues,” con- 
cludes Butler while admitting 
Congress hasn’t done enough in 
policing its own members. “The 
Justice Department is certainly 
doing a better job disciplining 
our members than we are.” On 



the matter of Rep. Charles 
Diggs (D-Mich.), recently con- 
victed for payroll violations, 
Butler predicts Diggs will be re- 
elected and also be sent to jail. 
He labels the case, “About as 
clear a violation of the law as 
we’ve got going on up there. . . 
and (Diggs is) the most ar- 
rogant about it.” Recalling a 
previous run-in with Diggs, 
Butler says, “I was just appall- 
ed at the brass the man had. I 
won’t miss him.” 

The Republican Party: “the 
official line is that we are on the 
way (to recovery).” But he 
adds, “It ain’t all that bad being 
a minority,” citing the 
Republican influence on tax cut 
legislation and civil service 
reform including a limitation on 
the number of federal jobs. 

National Health Insurance: 
“The people of the United 
States are saying, ‘Don’t spend 
that kind of money, “‘ Butler 
claims. He says he may support 
some kind of catastrophic 
health coverage if it could be 
done without a heavy infusion of 
federal money. On health costs 
in general, “I would sure like to 
see some way to hold down 
health costs but national health 
insurance sure isn’t going to do 
it.” 
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The White House Promenade With Andre Kostelanetz 


Andre Kostelanetz has conducted great orchestras from podiums in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, London and Berlin. Since 1952 he has been associated with 
the New York Philharmonic, and it is with this orchestra that he began the famed 
annual Promenade series in 1963. The series has been a consistent favorite and is 
always sold out to a diverse cross section of listeners. 

Born in Russia, Kostelanetz became the youngest assistant conductor of the 
St. Petersburg Grand Opera. He immigrated to the United States, quickly gaining 
the reputation that fills seats in concert halls around this country and the world. 

During World War II Kostelanetz volunteered his services to train and conduct 
GI orchestras in Europe, the Orient and North America. For this he was awarded 
the Asiatic-Pacific campaign ribbon. 

Some of the masterpieces commissioned and inspired by Kostelanetz include 
Aaron Copland’s "A Lincoln Portrait ”, William Schuman’s " New England Triptych”, 
"U kiyo-Vloating World” and "And God Created Whales” by Alan Hovhaness, and 
Jerome Kern’s "Mark Twain.” 

This evening, we have borrowed Mr. Kostelanetz for the first Promenade at the 
White House. 
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I thank my friends in the Sixth District for 
electing to send me to the House of Representatives 
once more. I am grateful for the honor and privilege 
of representing you these past six years and hope that 
I will continue to merit your confidence and support. 

I have endeavored during my service in the 
Congress to defend those principles of individual liberty, 
free enterprise and limited government which are our 
heritage and our treasure; and it is my intention to do 
so in the years ahead. 

Please let me hear what is on your mind as we 
approach the beginning of the 96th Congress. 
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^ Roanoke Timas i World-Haws, Thursday, August 10, 1978 

B Editorials/Letter, 

Butler's 'No, Thanks' 


Rep. M. Caldwell Butler of Roa- 
noke has made an agreeable decision 
not to run as the substitute candidate 
for the Republican nomination to the 
U.S. Senate. The 6th District Congress- 
man's decision is welcome on this ba- 
sis, if no other: A bird in hand is more 
valuable than one in the bush. 

Mr. Butler is a colorful campaign- 
er. He could give a hard time to the 
Democratic nominee, former Attorney 
General Andrew P. Miller. He could 
win — but he also could lose. More 
reassuring is the knowledge that he 
now has an uncontested seat in the 
Congress and might have more such 
certainties ahead. 

The 6th District of Virginia — 
which includes Lynchburg and Roa- 
noke as the largest single localities — 
is well represented. For Mr. Butler to 
step down could lead to an astonishing 
sequence of events which might be 
good and might be bad. For the state 
as a whole, Mr. Miller would make a 
good U.S. Senator and Mr. John War- 
ner, the most likely Republican choice 
but not yet a sure one, would also 


make a good U.S. Senator. Which 
would be better is what a new cam- 
paign would be about. 

Mr. Warner, former Secretary of 
the Navy, has been very circumspect 
and has observed all the proprieties 
since the * sudden and tragic death of 
the first Republican candidate, Rich- 
ard Obenshain. After the withdrawal of 
former Gov. Lin wood Holton as a can- 
didate, further opposition within the 
Republican State Central Committee 
would seem to show ingratitude and 
rudeness. It would tend to confirm 
what the late Mr. Obenshain was 
trying to eradicate when he was killed: 
an image of such hard-nosed ideologi- 
cal purity as would repel the indepen- 
dent-minded voter. 

With Mr. Butler’s withdrawal — 
he never put himself into the race, oth- 
ers were suggesting it — the mission 
Saturday of the Republican Central 
Committee is clear: Nominate Mr. 
Warner and get the show on the road 
— slowly and regretfully at first; but 
energetically by October 1. 
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Congressman and Mrs. Caldwell Butler 
Mrs. John Warner 
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and 

Mrs. John Warner 
request the honour of your presence 
Thursday, October twenty-sixth 
Nineteen hundred seventy-eight 
from five to eight o’clock 

La MAISON du GOURMET 

Road, Roanoke, Virginia 
Cash Bar 



825 a couple 
or 

815 a person 


t. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER ] 


A N INDEPENDENT N E U S P A P E R 


The Representation Amendment 


il UCH OF THE OPPOSITION to the D.C. congres- 
▼ 8 sional vote amendment is focused on the con- 
stitutional issue of whether the District should have 
two senators. Columnist George F. Will, in a Sept. 10 
op-ed article endorsing arguments made in the House 
by Rep. M. Caldwell Butler (R-Va.l, objects on con- 
stitutional grounds to language in the proposed 
amendment 1) giving the District representation “as 
though it were a state,” 2) granting the District par- 
ticipation in the electoral college substantially as a 
state and 3) according the District participation in the 
process whereby the Constitution is amended. 

More than two-thirds of the House and two-thirds 
of the Senate heard— and rejected— the Butler argu- 
ments. A sufficient number of senators and House 
members were more impressed by what they heard 
in the testimony of constitutional scholars who could 
t md no historical or constitutional reasons for contin- 
uing to refuse Senate representation from the Dis- 
trict. And so, for that matter, are we. But the argu- 
ment is not over, of course. The case is now going to 
be re-argued in state legislatures across the country. 
And the Butler-Will arguments, which are certainiy 
respectable, will doubtless be forcefully pressed. So 
perhaps it is worth recalling to mind the counter- 
arguments as they were put forth by such constitu- 
tional scholars as Charles Alan W'right of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Stephen A. Saltzburg of the University 
of Virginia Law School and constitutional law profes- 
sor Art hur S. Miller. 

On the question of giving the District representa- 
tion as though it were a state, Prof. Miller noted that 
“the District is treated the same as a state insofar as 
constitutional rights are concerned. . . . The move- 
ment since the founding of the republic has been to- 
ward treating the District much the same as a state.” 
Prof. Saltzburg argued the case this way: 

“ll is impossible to derive anything useful 
from the study of the intention of the fram- 
ers in their treatment of the District in Ar- 
ticle 1, Section 8 of the Constitution. It must > 
be remembered that there was no District at 
the time the Constitution was drafted and 
ratified. ... It must be recognized that even 
m 1801 it was impossible for those members 
of Congress who took away the vote from 


District citizens to anticipate the precise fu- 
ture development of the nation. When it is 
recalled that entire races of people, women, 
non-property holders and others were denied 
the right to vote, it is not. hard to see why as- 
sumptions as to the adequacy of representa- 
tion of all by a few might have been accept - 
able then, but not now." 

Amendment opponents also point to Article V of 
the Constitution, which provides that “no state, with- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate.” Says Prof. Saltzburg, “To bd candid, I 

find this argument to be nonsense Nothing in the 

language of this article states that the Constitution 
cannot be amended to give entities other than states 
voting power in the Senate. All that is required is that 
a state have an equal vote. If the District is given two 
senators, no state is in an unequal position when com- 
pared with any other state or with the District.” Said 
Prof. Wright: “It seems to me that the clear purpose 
of that clause was to ensure that the Great Compro- 
mise would not be undone and that representation in 
the Senate would not be put on the basis of popula 
tion. That purpose is not compromised by allowing 
the District to have two senators any more than it is 
when a new stale is admitted.” 

As for the electoral college, Mr. Will would reduce 
the District’s representation to one vote — which would 
be two less than the Constitution already provides in 
lieu of a District “senate portion” in the electoral col- 
lege. On the question of the effect of this amendment 
on the ratification of other future amendments, the 
change would not make future amendments any easi- 
er: Instead of 38 states, the new ratification number 
would be 39 for all future amendments. 

So by no means is there is an ironclad constitu- 
tional case against the D.C. amendment: nor does it 
follow, as Mr. Will concluded, that the change “would 

violate the essence of American fedeealism ” 

On the contrary, the issue before the states has to 
do with enfranchising Americans v'ho have been de- 
nied full and just participation in federal decision- 
making— the levying of taxes, conscription in war- 
time, the making of laws that all citizens are obliged 
to obey. That— and nothing more — is what the D.C. 
representation amendment is really all about. 
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From Wire Reports 

Complaining that Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way uses unqualified engineers, the Peru, Ind., 
Board of Public Works is going to federal court 
for an injunction against the line. 

Meanwhile, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Airline Clerks clerks union members have spread 
their strike against NW to Chessie System yards 
in Brunswick, Md. And Saturday a federal judge 
in Buffalo, N.Y., issued a preliminary injunction 
barring striking NW clerks from picketing almost 
all rail facilities in the 18-state Conrail system. 

Negotiations in the 11-week-old strike broke 
off Thursday amid charges by union and railroad 
that the other was to blame for a stalemate in 
the talks. 

In Indiana, Peru Mayor Lariy Oyler told the 
Associated Press that a suit against NW will be 
filed this week in U.S. District Court at South 
Bend, accusing the carrier of using unqualified 
personnel to operate trains during the strike. 

While there has been no damage so far, Oyl- 
er said he believes the practices pose a danger- 
ous situation. 

The city has joined the striking clerks and 
the United Transportation Union in filing suit in 
Illinois, seeking a similar injunction and $10 mil- 
lion in damages. 

The public works board withdrew from that 
suit Friday to file its own, independent action. 


Oyler, who became Peru mayor three months 
ago, is an inactive member of UTU, but he has 
never worked for NW. UTU is to finance next 
week’s suit against the railroad. 

In Buffalo, U.S. District Judge John T. 
Elfvin ruled that the clerks union had failed to 
show a “substantial alliance” between Conrail 
and NW in reference to a railroad strike aid 
pact. 

The judge forbade NW clerks from striking 
Conrail except at four rail yards near Buffalo 
that are jointly owned by the two railroads. 
Elfvin’s ruling comes a day after U.S. Chief Jus- 
tice Warren Burger blocked the clerks from ex- 
panding their strike to 73 other railroads until 
Monday when the Supreme Court meets in 
Washington. 

The union picketed Conrail yards in Buffalo 
and Columbus, Ohio, on Sept. 8 and 9, virtually 
paralyzing freight traffic when Conrail employ- 
ees would not cross picket lines. 

Picketing in Maryland by NW clerks spread 
late Friday to the Brunswick, Md., yard of the 
Chessie System. 

J.D. Lewis, Brunswick trainmaster, said 
about eight pickets showed up at the yard at 11 
p.m. Friday. Lewis said the yard would close 
down this weekend if picketing continued. About 
600 Chessie System workers are employed there. 

Striking NW employees continued to picket 
the Western Maryland Railroad yard of the Ches- 


sie System, but the railroad was reported stil 
operating. 

NW pickets brought in from Roanoke anc 
Pittsburgh began demonstrating Monday in 
Maryland at the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad yard 
in Cumberland and the Western Maryland yard 
in Hagerstown. Court action to stop the picket- 
ing was unsuccessful. 

Although Burger ruled the clerks cannot 
picket 73 other railroads that are giving NW fi- 
nancial help during the strike, a clerks union 
spokesman said the other lines are being picket- 
ed because they are changing NW cars on their 
lines and carrying NW cars. 

In Washington, D.C., Fred J. Kroll, union in- 
ternational president, said Saturday NW manage- 
ment “tried to mislead the public into believing 
that I had walked out of the negotiations” (after 
a dispute Thursday). 

Kroll said Joseph Neikirk, NW vice presi- 
dent and chief negotiator, Thursday presented a 
“totally regressive” offer to the union member- 
ship, which is seeking job security guarantees in 
the labor dispute. 

Neikirk claimed the proposal contained ma- 
jor new concessions, and Kroll flatly rejected it 
and walked out. 

Further meetings have not been scheduled, 
and the NW bargaining team has returned to Ro- 
anoke from Washington, the site of the talks. 


Enjoys National Identity 


Peru, Ind., To Sue 
NW On Safety Item 


Butler Gains Respect in D.C. 


By MARGIE FISHER 

Richmond Bureau 

WASHINGTON — There was a period when 
threatening phone calls and other expressions of 
resentment dogged M. Caldwell Butler for the 
part he had played in helping to topple a presi- 
dent. 

To many, of course, he was a much-admired 
hero of the Watergate affair. His vote as a mem- 
ber of the House Judiciary Committee to im- 
peach Richard Nixon was seen as an act of 
courage and wisdom. 

In retrospect, Butler believes it was 
“probably a standoff” — whether his pro-im- 
peachment vote helped or hurt him more. 

But beyond a doubt it gave him a lasting 
national identity that few Virginia congressmen 
have ever achieved. Definitely, said Butler, 
“that’s my scarlet letter.” 

Now, it is a moot question. But in the days 
immediately following the death of Republican 
senatorial candidate Richard Obenshain last 


month, it occurred to many that the national 
prominence Butler gained from Watergate made 
him the Republicans’ best bet as a substitute 
candidate to throw against Democrat Andrew 
Miller. 

Butler, along with other Virginia GOP loyal- 
ists, withdrew his name from any consideration 
to clear the way for John Warner. 

In a recent interview, the 6th District repre- 
sentative stressed that he never considered “the 
possibility of making a contest out of it with 
Warner.” Had Warner declined to seek the nomi- 
nation, however, Butler felt he would have been 
“the logical choice.” 

Butler, with a “safe” seat in the House — he 
has no opposition in the Nov. 7 election — said 
he gave serious thought to a Senate race -last 
month only because there was a chance Warner 
didn’t want it and that, if he did, the Obenshain 
people wouldn’t support him. Butler said he 
really has no Senate ambitions. 

But despite his disclaimer, there are many 


Wampler's Constituents 
Get Plenty of Attention 


By MARGIE FISHER 

Richmond Buraau 

WASHINGTON - Around Capitol Hill, Re- 
publican William C. Wampler is best known as 
“a strong constituent man.” 

That is because of the high priority he places 
on “casework” — or providing services to his 
constituents in Southwest Virginia’s “Fighting 
9th” District. 

And it is largely on this basis that he is 
termed a “highly effective” congressman. 

Wampler’s chief aide, David Wright, esti- 
mates that his boss gets upward to 2,500 letters a 
month from Southwest Virginia residents asking 
for help. That is more than most senators get, 
Wright said, and the requests generally are for 
more “personal” type services than most con- 
gressmen are asked to provide. 

Wampler’s own estimation is that about 75 
percent of his staff’s time is devoted to consti- 
tuency services. The emphasis on direct services 
is even greater in district offices which Wampler 
has in Pulaski, Big Stone Gap and Richlands. 

Even those who disagree philosophically 
with Wampler’s conservative views on issues 
give him high marks for serving well his dis- 
trict’s interests. 


“His votes accurately reflect his district. 
Nobody can fault him on that score,” said one 
individual who has close contact with Wampler. 
“He is faithful to the nth degree of trying to do 
what he thinks the voters back home want.” 

Wampler, running for re-election against 
Democrat C. Champ Clark of Chilhowie, has 
been accused by his opponent of not putting 
forth his best effort in representing the coal and 
agricultural interests of the district. 

It is an accusation that both Democratic and 
Republican sources in official Washington readi- 
ly dispute. If anything, Wampler is frequently 
cited as being too provincial-minded. 

Wampler, 52, has served in Congress longer 
than any other member of the Virginia delega- 
tion except Rep. David E. Satterfield HI, D-3rd 
District. 

Wampler was first elected in 1952, but was 
defeated in 1954 and 1956 by liberal Democrat 
Pat Jennings. 

Wampler, whose home is in Bristol, re- 
turned to his furniture and carpet business for a 
while and also served a stint as special assistant 
on the Atomic Energy Commission. In 1966, 

See Wampler, Page B-2 


people here who feel Butler is biding his time 
until he tries for higher office and that “the Sen- 
ate is where he belongs.” 

The former Roanoke lawyer and state legis- 
lator is widely recognized here as a superior le- 
gal craftsman of high intelligence. He is, 
according to one source close to the Judiciary 
Committee, “about the brightest guy that Virgin- 
ia has ever sent up here.” 

Butler is known for his “considerable floor 
savvy” and for his “artful, sardonic wit.” He is 
widely respected for his effectiveness. “His intel- 
ligence and integrity command considerable at- 
tention,” said one observer, adding that he is “a 
tireless worker when it comes to protecting the 
interests of his constituents.” 

But Butler has made some enemies. “Ev- 
eryone respects him but not everybody likes 
him,” said one source. “He can be abrasive ... 
goes for the jugulan” Said another: “Caldwell 
locks horns and goes right to the mat. People are 
rarely neutral about him. They either love him 
or they hate him. He’s antagonized some people. 
He has this redeeming sense of humor, but it has 
a cutting edge.” 

One of the areas in which Butler has been 
known to lock horns is in dealings with federal 
regulatory agencies. “Doing something about 
overregulation” by the federal government has 
been his prime interest. “People are so frustrat- 
ed by what the federal government does to 
them,” he said, adding he feels it is a major role 
of a congressman’s office to run interference for 
his constituents. 


Butler, 53, came to the House when Repubi- 


Apple Squeezin' 

Ralph Wimmer of Boones Mill, above, 
feeds apples into a cider press at Satur- 
day's Boones Mill Apple Festival. And 
Ruby Wray of Boones Mill holds a spoon 
of apple butter upside down to check on 
the brew. Saturday's Festival included 
shows of crafts and apple products, blue 
grass music and a parade. Senatorial can- 
See Butler, Page B-2 didate Andrew Miller and Lt. Gov. Charles 
Robb appeared in the parade, along with a 
marching band from Franklin County High 
School, rescue squad vehicles and several 
floats. 
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_agistrates have 
been criticized for hav- 
ing too much power. 
Proponents say they 
protect citizens from 
potential abuses of Vir- 
ginia’s system of law. 
Magistrate Bobby Casey 
explains his profession. 
Page B-2. 
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Wampler 


From Page B-l 

however, he defeated Jennings and re- 
gained his seat. He held on to it in 1974 and 
1976 against tough competition from popul- 
ist Democrat Charles Home. 

Aside from his reputation as a con- 
gressman devoted to his district, Wampler 
has not made a splash here, though those 
who know him tend to like him and respect 
him. 

“There was a time, 1 ' said one source, 
“when he was considered one of the bright 
young Republican stars, part of the Repub- 
lican royalty almost.” At that time, Wam- 
pler was married to the sister of Sen. 
Howard Baker of Tennessee, now the Sen- 
ate minority leader. Baker is married to the 
daughter of the late, renowned Sen. Ever- 
ett Dirksen. 

Wampler has never really lived up to 
the potential, the source said, that many 
felt he had in those days when he had a 
Dirksen connection and Dirksen “was king 
of the mountain.” Nevertheless, he added, 
“good things are^said about his work” and 
“he's about the nicest fellow you’d ever 
want to talk to.” 

One detractor said that Wampler is 
“known more as a natty dresser and for his 
fantastic tan” than for his legislative rec- 
ord. 

Others said, however, that it is rare 


when a House member — as one among 
nearly 440 — ever achieves a high level of 
recognition in this city and that “Wam- 
pler's personal style is not the type that 
would tend to project him into the lime- 
light.” 

“He is very low key but he is very, very 
effective,” said Fowler West, staff director 
of the Agriculture Committee where Wam- 
pler serves as the ranking minority mem- 
ber. 

Wampler “commands a great deal of 
respect on both sides of the aisle.” He is 
“probably the most effective minority 
member” to have served on the Agriculture 
Committee in recent history, West said, 
and he is “among the most effective Re- 
publicans” on the House floor. 

The tall and handsome Wampler — 
nicknamed “Bald Eagle” — is seen as an 
affable gentleman — even by liberal Demo- 
cratic congressmen, federal bureaucrats 
and lobbyists who say they cross swords 
with him regularly on the issues. Said one: 
“He represents his views in an effective 
way, but also in a way that doesn’t cause 
hard feelings with anybody.” 

Several people who work closely with 
the Virginian cited his diplomatic talents in 
dealings with the majority members. Be- 
cause “he doesn’t try to obstruct the major- 
ity or to obstruct progress, majority 


Wampler Opponent 
Would Back Airfield 

Southwest Bureau 

CHILHOWIE - Champ Clark, the 
Democrat challenging Rep. William C. 
Wampler for the 9th District Congres- 
sional seat, said Saturday he would sup- 
port construction of two air fields in 
Israel if that was necessary to the success 
of Egyptian-Israeli peace talks. 

With white collar crime in the feder- 
al government costing taxpayers between 
$2.5 and $25 billion a year, dark said, the 
estimated $1 billion to construct the 
fields “would be a small sum to pay for 
bringing peace to a region that has 
known none for thousands of years ...” 


members are usually eager to cooperate 
with him when he comes up with legisla- 
tion.” 

“He doesn't try to grab every issue and 
run with it. He picks his issues ... He is 
more the persuasive type than the frontal 
assault type.” When he is at odds with oth- 
er members, he stands back to see if a solu- 
tion can be worked out. His ability to 
mediate in a group is highly respected. And 
he is a more skillful parliamentarian” than 
many people realize. 

From a legislative standpoint, Wam- 


pler said he feels a special duty on any is- 
sue that affects the economic development 
of Southwest Virginia. He is widely known 
for the push he has given agricultural re- 
search and for his staunch opposition to the 
controversial strip-mining bill signed into 
law by President Carter. 

He has also taken a keen interest in the 
nitrate issue and has introduced a bill to 
bring about a uniform national policy for 
assessing cancer studies. The legislator 
feels there must be a way for scientifically 
weighing risk versus benefit of substances, 
like nitrate, which receive an indictment as 
a carcinogen. 

“People today are afraid to eat or 
drink anything,” he said, citing the number 
of food elements that various studies have 
linked to cancer. But the problem, as he 
perceives it, is that people are coming to 
mistrust the information because there is 
no comprehensive and scientifically sound 
policy for assessing it. 

In addition to his prime Agriculture 
Committee assignment, Wampler is a mem- 
ber of the House’s Select Committee on Ag- 
ing where he devotes most of his attention 
to the problems of the rural elderly. His 
concern, he said, is that the rural elderly 
not be shortchanged in national legislation. 

There are some who say that Wam- 
pler’s conservative views on such issues as 


agricultural exports smack of the 1950s. A 
source within the U S. Department of 
Agriculture said that while the department 
“is trying to expand trade with other na- 
tions, Wampler sometimes retards all at- 
tempts with an old ’50s ‘commies are bad’ 
routine.” 

But even this type criticism is tem- 
pered with respect for Wampler’s views. 

“There are many national agriculture 
issues that don’t really relate to the 9th Dis- 
trict,” said Chuck Frazier, with the liberal 
National Farmers Organization. “Mr. Wam- 
pler is very cooperative in trying to work 
out some of these issues and we recognize 
it is an extra burden for him, considering 
the district he represents. Let’s say it this 
way — we appreciate the fact that he is 
willing to listen to our vieWpoint on prob- 
lems that affect the rest of the country but 
not his own constituents.” 

Wampler, who describes himself as a 
Republican “team player,” complains — as 
do many other congressmen of both parties 
— about poor relations with the Carter ad- 
ministration. Contact between the White 
House and his office has been extremely 
limited, he said, since Carter took over. 

From the White House perspective, 
Wampler’s influence is apparently not re- 
garded as crucial. The White House strat- 



WILLLAM C. WAMPLER 
Re-election Challenged Again-; 


egy for dealing with Republicans is to con- 
centrate on Republican leaders, a source 
said, on the premise that lesser Republi- 
cans will go along. 

Wampler, along with other Virginia 
Republicans, “can be counted on to always 
walk the Republican plank.” 





Butler 


M. CALDWELL BUTLER 
Considered Senate Bid 


From Page B-l 

can Richard Poff, now a Virginia Supreme Court 
justice, decided to retire in 1972. Butler had 
been minority leader in the Virginia House of 
Delegates. He had practiced law in Roanoke 
with former Gov. Linwood Holton and, like Hol- 
ton, had been closely identified with the more 
moderate wing of the state’s Republican Party. 

As a GOP loyalist from a district generally 
known for its Republicanism, Butler supported 
the Nixon administration on most issues that 
came before the House of Representatives. To 
many he seemed the least likely member of the 
House Judiciary Committee to play a key role in 
the impeachment proceedings. 

It has become something of a minor Wash- 
ington legend how Butler stayed up late into the 
nights carefully studying the evidence against 
Nixon, listening also as his wife read aloud to 
him from “All the President’s Men.” 

Butler came to the conclusion that Nixon 
was guilty and should be impeached. He joined 
with others in drawing up the articles of im- 
peachment and became one of the Judiciary 
Committee’s stars in the nationally telecast pub- 
lic hearings. 

It seemed a difficult decision at the time, he 
says now. But that’s because “feelings were run- 
ning so strong” both for and against Nixon. But- 
ler’s stance “incurred wrath” among many 
people even though it won him the admiration of 
others. Nevertheless, he says he would repeat his 


vote if he had to now “with no hesitation.” 

Generally, Butler’s political strength is felt 
to be stronger than ever before — as evidenced 
by the fact that no Democrat wanted to run 
against him in this election year. 

As for his insistence that he’s not interested 
in running for the Senate, Butler said he feels no 
need to because he’s satisfied with the impact he 
can have on the nation’s direction in the House. 

He said he has not felt hindered as a mem- 
ber of the minority party in Congress. Unlike the 
Virginia General Assembly, which is also con- 
trolled by Democrats, minority party members 
“are much more respected here.” Congress is 
“much more professional in that regard. So 
much of national legislation has no partisan con- 
sideration,” and regardless of party affiliation, 
“your input is what you’re willing to put into 
it.” 

Butler serves on the House Small Business 
Committee where he is the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee on Antitrust, Con- 
sumers and Employment. On the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, he is the ranking Republican on the 
subcommittee for Civil and Constitutional Rights 
— an assignment that has made him floor man- 
ager {or such controversial questions as the time 
extension for ratification of the Equal Rights 
Amendment and full congressional representa- 
tion for the District of Columbia. 

His major legislative interest for three years 
has been an overhaul of bankruptcy laws. 


Miller Thinks 
VPI Vet School 
Possible Now 


By MELVILLE CARICO 

Political Writer 

U.S. Senate candidate Andrew P. Miller said Saturday 
there is a strong chance Congress will appropriate $1.4 mil- 
lion for a regional school of veterinary medicine at Virginia 
Tech because he asked friends in the Senate for help. 

The former attorney general held out high hopes for 
the school in campaign speeches to Democratic audiences 
in Franklin County and Radford — Republican Gov. John 
Dalton s home town. 

The House passed a bill including the appropriation, 
but the original Senate version did not contain any funds 
for the school and Virginians who have been trying to get 
the veterinary school for years in Blacksburg were upset. 

Miller revealed that he called U.S. Sen. Thomas 
Eagleton. D-Mo., who is chairman of the agriculture subsi- 
dy of the Senate appropriations committee and explained 
the problem. He described Eagleton as a personal friend. 

Eagleton took the matter to the House-Senate conferee 
and it was included in the Agriculture Appropriations Act 
now awaiting congressional approval. 

Miller said the only stipulation on Virginia Tech's get- 
ting the funds is that the states of Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia agree to participate with Virginia in making it a 
regional school at Blacksburg. 

Miller told his two campaign audiences that this is an 
example of what an effective senator can do for his state, 
particularly when he is on a friendly basis with the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate. 

1 Virginia be- 


week to register 
for NBC's fall term 


FURNITURE 

VIRGINIA CAROLINA FURNITURE 
WAREHOUSE 

WE HAD AN UNPRECEDENTED UNCLAIMED 
FREIGHT FURNITURE SALE SUNDAY. SEPTEMBER , 
17th. HOWEVER, WE ARE STILL OVERSTOCKED. 
THE ITEMS LISTED BELOW ARE WHAT WAS LEFT. / 

THEY WILL SELL FOR THE PRICES INDICATED 
SUNDAY, MONDAY, AND TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER } 
24, 25 AND 26. " 

f S* '■ - . \, f : V ; 

HOURS 10 A.M.-9 P.M. MON. THRU SAT. 
SUNDAY HOURS 1 P.M.-6 P.M. 

FREE DELIVERY— EASY CREDIT 


WE HAVE IN STOCK A COMPLETE LINE OF VIRGINIA HOUSE 
IN DARK AND LIGHT PINE, AND ALSO IN OAK. DINING ROOM 

GROUPS, HUTCHES, BUFFETS, CORNER DRY SINKS. ANY- 
THING YOU MAY NEED FOR DINING AND ENTERTAINING. 


PC. BEDROOM IN PECAN. TRIPLE 
DRESSER 2 MIRRORS, CHEST, BED 
AND NIGHT STAND. SUGGESTED 
RETAIL $749.95 SALE PRICE 

LEHY BEDROOM IN HONEY PINE. 
TRIPLE DRESSER. 2 MIRRORS, 
CHEST, BED AND ONE NIGHT STAND. 

SUGGESTED RETAIL $849.00 SALE 

PRICE 


9 PC. DINING ROOM BY BASSETT IN 
PECAN FINISH. BUFFET, HUTCH, 
TABLE AND 6 CHAIRS. SUGGESTED 
RETAIL $999.95 SALE PRICE 

MODERN 6- PC DINING ROOM IN 
CURLY OAK. TABLE, 4 CHAIRS AND 
CHINA CLOSET, REPOSSESSED, BUT 

LIKE NEW. RETAIL $1699.95 OUR 

PRICE 

EARLY AMERICAN SOFA, LOVE SEAT 
AND CHAIR IN KERCULON COVER 
AND WOOD TRIM. SUGGESTED RE- 
TAIL $699.96 SALE PRICE 

EARLY AMERICAN SOFA AND 
CHAIR. HI-BACK AND HERCULON 
COVER AND PINE TRIM. SUGGESTED 
RETAIL 379.95 SALE PRICE 

5-PC. BEDROOM IN WHITE AND 
GOLD TRIM. TRIPLE DRESSER, MIR- 
ROR, LARGE CHEST, COMMODE AND 
TESTER BED WITH CANOPY FRAME. 
SOLD, REPOSSESSED BUT NEVER 

USED. RETAIL $999.95 OUR 

PRICE 


$399°° 

pH §£ 

$42900 

$ 5990 ° 

$89995 

$39 9°° 

$29995 


$59995 


ONE USED SOFA 
IN BROWN VINYL 

LIRE NEW 


EARLY AMERICAN SOFA (74 INCH) 

AND MATCHING CHAIR. DURABLE t ? 
HERCULON COVERS. SUGGESTED # ‘ 

RETAIL $399.95 SALE PRICE £ A g QR 


3 PC. SOFA, CHAIR AND LOVE SEAT 
IN RURAL FRENCH WOOD TRIM IN 
HONEY PINE AND NYLON PRINT 
COVER. SUGGESTED RETAIL $999.95 
SALE PRICE 


SOFA AND CHAIR IN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN STYLE. WOOD TRIM IN PINE 
AND HERCULON COVER. SUGGEST- 
ED RETAIL $699.00 SALE PRICE 


MODERN SOFA, LOVE SEAT AND 
MATCHING CHAIR IN NYLON PAT- 
TERN COVER — SUGGESTED RETAIL 
$799.00 SALE PRICE— 3 PIECES 


TRADITIONAL STYLE 3-PC. SOFA, 
CHAIR AND LOVE SEAT. BEAUTIFUL 
NYLON COVERS. SUGGESTED RETAIL 
$799.00 SALE PRICE 


% 


EXTRA SPECIA 

CLOSEOUT ON SPECIAL PURCHAS 
TIONAL CHAIRS. QUEEN ANNE, Wl 
BACKS IN VERY FINE COVERS— TH 
SOLO FOR 10% ABOVE COST 



Farm Family Committee 

Mr. and Mrs. David Beyeler, 


Co-Chairmen 

Waynesboro 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Alderson 

Troutville 

Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Copenhaver 

Covington 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. 
Crummett, Jr. 

Blue Grass 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Lester 

Forest 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth L. Robinson 

Warm Springs 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Rose, Sr. 

Covington 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack F. Smith 

Fairfield 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Smith 

Amherst 

Mr. and Mrs. Garland Sprinkle 

Buchanan 

Mrs. Lester Strawn 

Bedford 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Wertz 

Salem 

Mr. and Mrs. Reggie Wilburn 

Amherst 


Talk to the 
people setting 
farm policy 
and 

tell them 
what you think. 


Hon. M. Caldwell Butler 
U.S. House of Representatives 
111 Post Office Building 
200 S. Wayne Avenue 
P.O. Box 1045 
Waynesboro, Virginia 22980 



Dear Friend: 

. You can have your chance to talk with Fed- 
eral and State officials who make farm policy 
at our seventh annual Sixth District Family 
Farm Conference. The Conference will be 
held Monday, August 7, in Buena Vista’s Glen 
Maury Park beginning at 10:00 a.m. and con- 
cluding with a free barbec ue for your entire 
faintly at noon. » ; ^ 

James C. Webster, Acting Director of Gov- 
ernmental and Public Affairs, U S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will be our keynote 
speaker. Formal presentations will be very lim- 
ited to allow plenty of time for you to ask 
questions and express your views. The Con- 
ference panel, consisting of myself and a 
number of Federal and State agency officials, 
wall respond to your questions. 

As in past years, my purpose is to give you 
the opportunity to question directly Congres- 
sional and agenc y offic ials about agricultural 
problems as well as to acquaint me with your 
concerns and problems. 

It w ; ould be helpful for you to return the 
enclosed card letting us know’ that you plan to 
attend the Conference. 

To reach Glen Maury Park from Interstate 
81, take Exit 51 East to Route 60. Follow 
Route 60 to Route 501, and turn right on 
Route 501. Follow' Route 501 to Tenth Street, 
and turn right on Tenth Street. Tenth Street 
leads into Glen Maury Park. Signs will be 
placed along the route in Buena Vista to 
assist you. 

I hope you can join us for the Family Farm 
Conference on August 7 in Buena Vista's 
Glen Maury Park. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 


■ 


Congressman Butler’s 
Family Farm Conference 

Monday, August 7, 10:00 a.m. 
Buena Vista’s Glen Maury Park 


IISISP®! 

■ ■ 


■ 


M. Caldwell Butler 
Member of Congress 




- 
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Yes, we plan to attend Congressman Butler’s seventh 
annual Sixth District Family Farm Conference and 
Barbecue to be held Monday, August 7 beginning at 
10:00 a.m. in Buena Vista’s Glen Maury Park. 

We may be late for the Conference, but we will be there 
for the noon barbecue. 


Number Attending 


PLEASE PRINT 


Name 


Address 
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M. Caldwell Butler, During Impeachment Debate 

Hostile Reaction Made Him Get Unlisted Phone 



Shelley Rolfe’s 

My Hm Vf*y 


Recognition — Four Years Later 

As the anniversary approached. Rep. M. Caldwell Butler, R- 
6th, was in Richmond being formally introduced as a 
cochairman of Richard D. Gbenshain’s campaign for the U.S. 
Senate. 

No, Butler said in his deep voice that often is laced with acer- 
bic humor, He just hadn’t realized it. Here he was, facing TV 
cameras and pledging aid and comfort for Obenshain, and 
almost four years ago to the day he had faced TV cameras in 
Washington and, in a time of troubles, made an announcement 
that, by all odds, was momentous and historic. 

He would, he had said, vote, as a member of the House 
Judiciary Committee, for the impeachmentof President Nixon. 
What he said surely created tremors. 

If a freshman congressman from the wSouth, an area that Nixon 
had believed would remain loyal until theembattledend, said he 
would vote for impeachment, the sky most certainly was 
falling. Somewhat reluctantly, Butler discovered he had 
become an instant celebrity. 

In Richmond the other day, with understatement lacing his 
voice. Butler said, “It did bring me a certain amount of recogni- 
tion I would not have had otherwise,” 

IT IS RECOGNITION that has endured. Butler’s decision — 
at the time he had called it an “agonizing” one— clearly hasten- 
ed Nixon’s fall. Questions had been addressed to Butler as a 
campaign co-chairman. Yes, he believed the Republican Party 
was emerging from the dark and defeat of its “Watergate syn- 
drome.’’ And any offer by Nixon to campaign for Obenshain 
should be firmly and politely declined. “I absolutely think he 
should not campaign,” Butler said. For any Republican. 

There had been another question for Butler. “How did 
Watergate change my life?” he repeated. “I’m always surpris- 
ed by the number of people who still come up to me to say, ‘I’ve 
always meant to tell you that I thought you did a good job.’ This 
sort of thing doesn’t happen infrequently, even now. 

“I’ve also been pleasantly surprised that people aren’t jump- 
ing on me anymore. Every now and then, people will come up to 
me to say, 'Now that we know all about Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson and things of that sort, do you really think you did the 
right thing?’ Maybe five people at the most have given me that 
question recently. 

“The general thrust ... the implication ... is that Nixon was 
no worse than his predecessors and he just got caught. . . . That 
sort of thing.” Butler hinted that a comparison of apples and 
oranges might be involved. 

FOUR YEARS AGO, Butler, of course, had been jumped on — . 
rather hard at times. The Nixon loyalists kept the faith, and 
some clung to it even after the finality of his resignation. 

Butler recalled his 1974 run for re-election in a district that 
had given Nixon 73 percent of the vote in 1972. “I had a tough 
race,” Butler said. He did win rather handily in a three-man 
field but failed to command a majority. 

Speaking of the 1974 statistics, Butler said, “I don’t know how 
much of that was traceable to hostile reaction to my impeach- 
ment vote, but it certainly still was around. The die-hard Nixon 
supporters held on to negative attitudes. 

“But I find hat seems to havedisappeared. Back then . . . I got 
phone calls at the house [in Roanoke]. You know, I finally chang- 
ed my number to an unlisted number after my wife got calls on 
several occasions. We just don’t get anything like that any more. 
Nobody is rude about it any more. 

“I think people generally concede that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee came out on the right side. I don’t find many people who don’t 
think Nixon should have been impeached.” And in 1978, Butler 
faces up to a re-election campaign and finds himself in a can- 
didate’s dream world. He does not have opposition. 



c#»p,y.h LER K , i!r S N . 0T READ “ RN " which depicts history as 

seen through Nixon seyes.‘‘Iguessifsomeonegaveittome I’d 

boo A r * a H *T r said - “ There have keen so many oHhose 
books and I really haven’t read anyof them. I haven’t madeany 

f".' 1 10 read ai jy of the books that try to developor criticize the 
tacts . . facts I ve already been through. 

’’There was a time where I guess my a vanity was involved 

rnH'^r 0 ^ books and articles to read judgmentsof how the 
Judiciary Committee conducted itself ” 

, ai I 1 ' WaS rv SU .f8 ested ! ba ' virtually everything Butler read was 
audatory. Yes .... he said. “You've got some screwballs on 
the committee who could have really hurt the process but 
everybody handled himself or herself well. I thought it was a 

thTough^s^eek.” <lebate ** W3S *" COntrast t0 what we went 
Butler was talking of the committee’s 19-15 voteearlier in the 
p CP I, e ? ten . d by 39 months the time for ratification of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. As “amatter of policy.’’ Butler had 
opposed extension. 

The level of debate. .. theexchangingofvotes,’’hesaid “It 

wasntany thing like what we did attendant to impeachment ’ ' It 
was not a call to statesmanship ... It was not our finest hour.”* 


PANELISTS (continued from page 3) 


LELAND E. BEALE 

State Executive Director 
Virginia State Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation 
Service Committee 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Richmond, Virginia 

The Virginia State ASCS Committee has 
jurisdiction over local ASCS offices in more 
than 90 Virginia counties. ASCS provides 
emergency feed programs, emergency 
conservation measures to restore and reshape 
the land after natural disasters, agriculture 
conservation programs, production 
adjustment programs, tobacco allotment and 
marketing quotas, price support programs, 
storage structure and drying equipment loans, 
and the wool incentive program. ■ 

WILLIAM WELLS 

Acting Director 

Office of Special Pesticide Review 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
Washington, D.C. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
classifies all chemicals for general or restricted 
use and reviews all suspect chemicals to 
determine whether or not to initiate action to 
remove them from the market. ■ 


COYT T. WILSON 

Director 

Agricultural Experiment Station 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 
Blacksburg, Virginia 

The Agricultural Experiment Station 
administers all research in the College of 
Agriculture and Life Sciences, the 
Department of Home Economics, and the 
Department of Veterinary Science. In 
addition to the traditional areas of research, 
they are redirecting their programs to give 
more attention to the problems of energy and 
quality of the environment. Research is 
performed at the facilities on the Blacksburg 
campus and at 9 outlying Virginia research 
centers. ■ 

M. FRANK ELMORE 

Director of Extension Programs 
in agriculture & natural resources 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 
Blacksburg, Virginia 

Mr. Elmore coordinates VPI & SU’s 
agricultural extension programs throughout 
Virginia. The purpose of the extension 
program is to help farmers acquire the 
knowledge and skills that are necessary to 
carry out their jobs on the farm and increase 
their net profits. ■ 
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Congressman M. Caldwell Butler 
Seventh Annual 
Family Farm Conference 

August 7, 1978 

Glen Maury Park 
Buena Vista, Virginia 


J 


The Farm Conference will begin promptly at 10:00 a.m. and break at noon for the 
barbecue lunch. Following brief opening remarks by Congressman Butler and Mr. 
Webster, panelists will respond to questions from the audience. Everyone is encouraged 
to express their views and ask questions. Panelists will be available for individual 
questions during the barbecue. 




Congressman M. Caldwell Butler James C. Webster 

Acting Director 
Government and Public Affairs 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Farm Family Advisory Committee 


Mr. and Mrs. David Beyeler 

Co-Chairmen Waynesboro 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Alderson Troutville 

Mr. and Mrs. R.J. Copenhaver Covington 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Crummett, Jr Blue Grass 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Lester Forest 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth L. Robinson Warm Springs 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Rose, Sr Covington 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack F. Smith Fairfield 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Smith Amherst 

Mr. and Mrs. Garland Sprinkle Buchanan 

Mrs. Lester Strawn Bedford 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Wertz Salem 

Mr. and Mrs. Reggie Wilburn Amherst 


PANELISTS 


MAURICE P. ROWE 

Secretary of Commerce and Resoures 
Commonwealth of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. Rowe is the member of the Governor’s 
Cabinet responsible for all matters relating to 
the Virginia Department of Agriculture and 
Consumer Services, the Virginia Department 
of Labor and Industry, and 17 other State 
agencies. The Department of Labor and 
Industry is responsible for numerous health 
and safety matters in agriculture. Under the 
auspices of the U.S. Department of Labor, it 
administers the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act (OSHA) in Virginia. ■ 


EDWARD A. RAGLAND 

State Director 

Farmers Home Administration 
Richmond, Virginia 

The Farmers Home Administration assists 
the development of rural areas through 
supervised credit for farming, business, 
industrial development, and housing and 
community facilities. Programs of specific 
interest to the farmer include emergency loans 
to offset losses from disasters and floods, farm 
ownership loans, farm operating loans, 
emergency livestock guaranteed feed loans, 
irrigation and drainage loans, grazing 


association loans, and resources and 
development loans. ■ 

DAVID GRIMWOOD 

State Director 
Soil Conservation Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Richmond, Virginia 

The Soil Conservation Service is the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s technical arm for 
soil and water conservation. It brings together 
several disciplines to help individuals, 
communities, and units of government with 
erosion and sediment control, land use, 
wildlife habitat, and agricultural waste 
management. ■ 


R.P. KUTTENKULLER 

District Director 
Small Business Administration 
Richmond, Virginia 

The Small Business Administration has a 
number of programs available to small farmers 
as well as the small businessman, including 
emergency financial assistance in case of 
natural disaster, long-term loans, 
management assistance, and aid in procuring 
government contracts. ■ 

(continued on back) 


TRI-OMINIS CLUB OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


President 
Vice President 
Secretary 

Financial Secretary 
Treasurer 


Mrs. Elvah Taylor 
Mr. Robert Sul I ivan 
Mrs. Louise Bowl ing 
Mr. Richard Taylor 
Mrs. Lucy Ellis 


Mr. Wi 1 1 iam Bowl ing 
Mr. William Beane 
Mr. Andrew Brown, Sr. 
Mrs. Frances Brown 
Miss Eva Boyd 
Mr. Earl Boyd 
Mrs. Velva Brown 
Mr. Alphonso Banks 
Mrs. Shirley Beane 
Mr. Francis Brown 
Mrs. Lillian Carter 
Mr. Donald Dickerson 
Mrs. Bobbie Dickerson 
Mrs. Evelyn Jones 
Mrs. Mary March 
Mr. James Mumford 
Mrs. Mary Mumford 
Mrs. Ester Sul I ivan 
Mrs. Thelma Williams 
Mrs. Odessa Wi I I iams 
Mrs. Sa 1 1 i e Whi tten 
Mrs. Pauline Woo I ey 
Mr. Jessi e White 
Mrs. Mary Whi te 


AGAIN, WE SAY, MANY THANKS TO EVERYONE 
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TRI-OMINIS CLUB 


- Presents - 


ROANOKE’S SECOND ANNUAL 


CELEBRITY DINNER ROAST 


0 MAN OF THE HOUR 0 
CONGRESSMAN M. CALDWELL BUTLER 


Sa I em-Roanoke Valley Civic Center 
Saturday, June 24, 1978 
7:00 P. M. 


ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


PROGRAMME 


7:00 - 8:15 P. M. 


ANNOUNCER . Mrs. Elvah Taylor, 

Secretary of Fidelity Chapter #54 O.E.S. of Va. PHA 
President, Tri-Ominis Club 

PRESENTATION . Mrs. Thelma Williams, 

P.M. of Fidelity Chapter #54 O.E.S. of Va. PHA 
Deputy Organizer O.E.S. of Va. PHA 

BLESSING OF FOOD . Rev. Kenneth B. Wright, 

Pastor, First Baptist Church, Roanoke, Virginia 

MUSIC (Through Dinner Hour) Mrs. Sarah Pettigrew, 

Roanoke Manpower Services 

Assistant Pianist, High Street Baptist Church 
GUEST SOLOIST . Miss Stephanie Marshall 

iiititmmfimfftmMMMMMMfrmmifTiumiMtiMttiitmKimmififiiiiiitmiMifMttiifiMtiiit 

8:15 P. M. 

ROAST 


ANNOUNCER . Mrs. Elvah Taylor 

ROASTMASTER . Mr. Richard Taylor, 

P.M. of A I I eghany-Dunbar Lodge #109 


ROASiER#! . Del. Ray Garland, 

Member, House of Delegates - Roanoke County and 
Cities of Roanoke and Salem 

ROASTER #2 Dr. W. Wendell S. Butler, III, 

Physician and Surgery in Roanoke, Virginia and 
Brother of Congressman M. Caldwell Butler 

ROASTER #3 . Rev. A. Horatio Edwards, 

Pastor, St. Paul United Methodist Church 


ROASTER #4 . Mrs. Mamie Vest, 

Mamie Vest Associates 

ROASTER #5 . Mr. Milton Jordan, 

Past Potentate, A 1 1 ad in Tempi e #1 1 1 
P.M. Alleghany Lodge #109 

ROASTER #6 Atty. B. Purnell Eggleston, 

Lawyer in City - Roanoke, Virginia 

ROASTER #7 . Mayor Noel C. Taylor, 

Pastor, High Street Baptist Church 
Mayor of Roanoke, Virginia 

ROASTER #8 . Mrs. Marjorie Seymour, 

Roanoke City School Teacher 
Chairperson of Roanoke Republican Party 

ROASTER #9 .Mr. Cabel E. Brand, 

Owner of Stuart McGuire Shoe Company 

ROASTER #10 . Dr. M. Don Pack, 

Superintendent, Roanoke City Schools 


REMARKS Congressman M. Caldwell Butler 

REMARKS and PRESENTATION . Mrs. Elvah Taylor 

ROASTMASTER . Mr. Richard Taylor 

ttmtitiMMitMMMimMtiifiiiitiTTtmiiitMTiiiHtiimiitfmmtiMfmnttituiitfTmMMtmm 

Expressions of appreciation go out to all persons who in 
any way helped to make this program a success. 

Special Appreciation goes to our Congressman M. Caldwell 
Butler for being the person he is and to accept a 
challenge such as this Roast tonight. It took a special 
person. Thank You - Congressman Butler !!!!!! 


Flowers are by Webber’s Florist 


Bermuda 

Getaway 


VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 
80th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
JUNE 21-25, 1978 


SOUTHAMPTON PRINCESS HOTEL, BERMUDA 


Agenda 


Wednesday 

12:00—4:30 Welcome Rum Swizzle Party 
6:00—7:00 Opening Reception 
7:00 Past President's Dinner 

7:00 Board of Director's Dinner 


Atlantic Lobby 
Main Pool 
King Charles Room 
TBA 


thursday 

7:30 a.m. NAP AC Breakfast Atlantic Room B 

Bernard J. Burns 
Chairman, NAPAC 

9:00 a.m. Opening General Session Atlantic Room C 

Welcoming Remarks: 

Robert E. Mullen 

President 

VAIA 

Keynote Address: 

Arthur F. Blum, CAE 
Executive Vice President 
IIAA 

Coffee/Coke Break 


A. L. Philpott 

House Majority Leader 

General Assembly of Virginia 

W. K. Adolphi, CPCU, CLU 
Charles D. Pulman, Inc. 

Alexandria, Virginia 

Coffee/Coke Break 

Company Manager's Panel: 

Donald E. Edwards, CPCU 
Insurance Company of 
North America 

Lawrence Fay 
Selected Risks 

George Smith 

Great American Insurance Company 

J. W. B. Thomas 

Kemper Insurance Companies 

Jackson Wright 
Crum & Forster Insurance 
Companies 

Erik D. Topp, Moderator 
Charles D. Pulman, Inc. 

Alexandria, Virginia 

12:30 p.m. Golf Tournament Port Royal Golf 

Sponsored by Great Course 

American Insurance 
Company 


Company Executive's Panel: 

Roger W. Gilbert 

Senior Vice President 

Great American Insurance Company 


Tennis Tournament Southampton 

Sponsored by Great Princess Courts 

American Insurance 
Company 

Evening Open 


Robert Maudlin 
President 

Northwestern Insurance Company 

Robert B. Morgan 
President 

Cincinnati Insurance Company 

Robert E. Mullen 

President 

VAIA 


Saturday 

9:00 a.m. ACORD Update Atlantic Room C 

Robert E. Merriman 
Executive Director 
ACORD Project 


James W. Newman 
Deputy Commissioner of 
Insurance, Virginia 

James Wilson, Jr., CPCU 
President 

Mid-Atlantic Division 
Kemper Insurance Companies 

Robert K. Nein, Moderator 
James A. Scott & Son, Inc. 

Lynchburg, Virginia 

12:00 noon Board of Director's Meeting Board Room 
Afternoon Open 

7:00 p.m. Beach Reception & Barbeque Beach Area 
Sponsored by 
our companies 


friday 

7 :30 a.m. Early Bird Breakfast Atlantic Room B 

A. L. Philpott 
House Majority Leader 
General Assembly of Virginia 


VAIA Annual Meeting 
Executive Session 

Afternoon Open 

7:00 p.m. Farewell Reception Atlantic Lobby 

9:15 p.m. Gala Banquet Atlantic Rooms 

B & C 

Sunday 

9:00 a.m. Board of Director's Meeting TBA 
Depart for home 

ladies’ program 

Thursday, June 22 

9:00 a.m. Bermuda Shopping Spree Empire Room 

Friday, June 23 


9:00 a.m. Second General Session Atlantic Room B 


9:00 a.m. Culinary Demonstration 


Empire Room 


Legislative Panel: 

M. Caldwell Butler 
Representative 
United States Congress 

James W. Newman 
Deputy Commissioner of 
Insurance, Virginia 


12:30 p.m. Golf Tournament 

Sponsored by Great 
American Insurance 
Company 

Tennis Tournament 
Sponsored by Great 
American Insurance 
Company 


Port Royal Golf 
Course 


Southampton 
Princess Courts 



By JOANNE POINDEXTER 

Stiff Writ# r 


M. Caldwell Butler has made a name 
for himself. 

In fact, he has made many names, ac- 
cording to eight Roanoke Valley residents 
who roasted the 6th District congressman 
Saturday night. 

Butler, the man of the hour during the 
Tri-Ominis Club’s second annual “Celebrity 
Dinner Roast,” laughed and blushed as his 
private and political life was unfolded in 
front of more than 75 of his constituents. 

He was described as being “different” 
by his brother; as being “tight with the 
buck” by the mayor of Roanoke; as “cou- 
rageous” by a minister; as a jealous man 
by his campaign coordinator; and as being 
a “lawyer’s lawyer” by the lone Democrat 
on the podium. 

His wife, according to the speakers, 
should get much praise for sticking with 
him. 


Delegate Ray Garland, R-Roanoke, 
said the happiest day of his life was when 
the people of Roanoke sent him to join 
Butler in the House of Delegates; the sec- 
ond happiest day of his life, Garland said, 
“was when they sent him (Butler) to Con- 
gress.” 

Butler’s wife, June, Garland said, is 
feisty; she stands up to Butler — “She has 
to.” * 


Staff Photo by Don Doughtit 

Butler (right) Just Stares at Table While Delegate Garland Talks 


But, Garland said, Butler is “generally, 
considered to be one of the brightest and 
most competent men in the Congress of the 
United States, but when you consider the 
competition, that’s not saying much.” 

Dr. W.W.S. Butler HI, Butler* older 
brother, said he was the first in the family 
to notice Caldwell was different. 

Caldwell came from a family of doctors 
and was the only male in five generations, 
his brother said, who did not become a 
physician. 

The older Butler said he believes his 
brother and other members of Congress are 
sincere in their efforts to make health care 
available to everyone, but they want to do 
it with a “legislative fifth.” 

The political jokes were funny, and B. 
Purnell Eggleston, who had practiced law 
with Butler tried to show how honest the 
congressman is. 

Once, Eggleston recalled, he and But- 
ler were on the tennis court. Eggleston was 
praising the congressman, who replied, 
“Don’t go getting honest on me.” 

Eggleston said the congressman's 


mother had urged him to be kind to Butler. 

Mrs. Butler says her husband has no 
mechanical abilities, Eggleston said. “If 
you want to handcuff him. hand him a pair 
of pliers.” 

The Rev. A. Horatio Edw r ards said But- 
ler has done a few notable things since he 
has been in Washington and has been cou- 
rageous. 

He had the courage to advocate F-15 
fighter planes for Vinton and Salem. 

The “M” in Butler’s first name, ac- 
cording to Edwards, who said he had done 
some research, stands for “Manly. You 
could take that anyway you want to.” 

Even though Butler’s friends insulted 
him, they had some good comments about 
him. They said he has done a good job in 
Washington and is never really unprepared. 

Roanoke Mayor Noel Taylor said But- 
< 


ler is always willing to cast a vote. There 
has been one request, Taylor said, that But- 
ler be used to fill in a 10-story hole inside 
the spiraling exit ramp of the city’s new 
parking garage. 

And while Butler had his share of 
laughs, he had the opportunity to lash out 
at his friends. 

His stories about them were as funny 
as theirs about him. He told Taylor, who 
had noted that a tired Butler once fell 
asleep in church, that not all people who 
sleep during a sermon are tired. 

And he agreed with Cabell Brand, pres- 
ident of Stuart McGuire and chairman of 
the board of directors of Total Action 
Against Poverty, that some people believe 
a roast is not good enough for him. 

Some people, Brand said, think Butler 
should be boiled. Butler said he has been 
boiled. 
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Fisher Accepts Session 


Continued From First Page 

to a subcommittee on international 
trade policies. 

Fisher conceded, however, that “it’s a 
clumsy way to get information, coming 
all the way over here.” 

‘PAY FULL FREIGHT* 

He said that he plans to ‘‘pay full 
freight 4 ’ for his wife, Peggy, even 
though the funds authorized for the trip 
include expenses for spouses. 

Fisher said he asked Mary 
McLaughlin, one of nine congressional 
staffers who made the trip, to ‘‘keep as 
good a record as you can of identifiable 
expenses” incurred by Mrs. Fisher. 

Fisher said it would not be possible to 
determine the cost of Mrs. Fisher’s ride 
on the Air Force jet that brought the 46- 
member party here, and therefore he 
won’t have to pay for that. 

The plane, part of the fleet that is 
stationed at Andrews Air Force Base, 
will leave here today and take part of the 
delegation to London, for a weekend of 
rest and relaxation. 

Then the jet and its 22-member crew 
will return to Portugal and pick up the 
remainder of the delegation Sunday 
morning, rendezvous with the others at 
London’s Heathrow Airport, and head 
home Sunday afternoon. Except for 
Rep. David Bowen, D-Miss., who met 
the group here, the entire party also 
spent last weekend in London and Paris. 

LEAVING EARLY 

Among those leaving here early are 
Sen. John Sparkman, D-Al., and his 
wife, several of the 10 House members. 


and nearly all of the staffers. 

“The conference runs through Satur- 
day,” Fisher said, ‘‘and sincelcamefor 
the conference, I’m staying in Lisbon.” 

Having said that, Fisher took another 
hard swallow and admitted that he is 
worried about how his remarks will sit 
with his colleagues, some of whom are 
leaving early, skipping meetings or not 
reimbursing thecostof their wives’ trip. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS 

“I don’t want to appear to be insuf- 
ferably moral about this thing,” Fisher 
said. ‘‘I don’t want to be a stinker.” 

The $45,000 appropriated by Congress 
for IPU trips this year is supposed to 
cover all expenses, but with three 
meetings in 1978 instead of the usual two, 
Arthur Kuhl, the assistant secretary of 
the Senate who serves as executive 
secretary to the delegation, said it will 
be necessary to seek additional funds. 

BUDGET SQUEEZE 

The budget squeeze may have 
prompted the distribution of a note Wed-' 
nesday night in the control room of 
operation CODEL (Congressional 
Delegation) IPU that announced ‘‘an 
assessment of 50 escudos per person” to 
cover the cost of a party honoring Rep. 
and Mrs. Robert McClory R-Ill., on their 
ninth wedding anniversary. The assess- 
ment worked out to $1.25 a head. 

Another note, perhaps responding to 
grumbling about the continental 
breakfasts that are included in the cost 
of the rooms at the Hotel Ritz, reported 
that yesterday’s breakfast meeting of 
the delegation would feature, and the 


Criticism 


words are underlined, ‘‘a full American 
buffet breakfast.” 

The 10-story Ritz, whose hilltop loca- 
tion offers a panoramic view of thecity’s 
busy harbor and red-tiled roofs, is 
“perhaps as fine a hotel I’ve ever been 
in,” Fisher said as he gazed around one 
of the enormous sitting rooms off the 
main lobby. 

TWO BALCONIES 

The rooms occupied by theSparkmans 
and the three other senators and their 
wives feature two balconies, open and 
enclosed, two walk-in closets, marble 
bathrooms with heated towel racks, a 
telephone/two showers and a tub, and 
six light fixtures. 

Rooms assigned to the congressmen 
and staffers are only slightly less 
elegant. 

Fisher said he didn’t volunteer for the 
trip, but rather was picked by Rep. Lee 
Hamilton, D-Ind., ‘‘after he surveyed 
the scene carefully.” Hamilton was to 
have been chairman of the House 
delegation, but canceled at the last 
minute. 

This is Fisher’s second congressional 
trip. The first one, to Nairobi, Kenya, 
was part of the U.S. UNESCO 
delegation. 

“If you think this is a bash,” Fisher 
said, “you should have seen that one in 
Kenya. ’* 

What would he do if he were invited to 
IPU’s upcoming May meeting in Vienna 
and September session in Bonn, Fisher 
was asked. 

“Vienna would be a dilemma,” he 
answered. “But Bonn is out of the ques- 
tion before the election.” 
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By DONALD P. BAKER 

Los Angeles Times/Washington Post News Service 
LISBON — Rep. Joseph L. Fisher, 
D-Va., says that when he was invited to 
be a delegate to the Interparliamentary 
Union’s spring meeting here he 
“swallowed hard ... and reached the 
decision to accept the criticism and 
come.” 

Fisher, whose congressional district 
includes Arlington and the northern half 
11 of Fairfax County, said it would be 
“chicken” to be scared off by “criticism 
i that may not be well informed,” 
although he added, “there’s a limit on 
1 how much flak you can take.” 

Since his arrival 1 
in London and 
14 n*y* 


are America’s official delegates to the 
IPU, has faithfully attended the twice- 
daily debating sessions at which 
legislators from 75 countries are con- 
sidering such issues as terrorism il- 
literacy and the neutron bomb. 

Fisher hasn’t allowed the steady 
procession of receptions and special 
events to interfere with his participation 
in the conference’s agenda. 

MISSED RECEPTION 

Wednesday Fisher and Rep. J.J. 
(Jake) Pickle D-Texas, missed a recep-^ 
tion for the American delegation at the 
home of Portuguese Prime Minister 
[ate for a 
ibassador 


, Acce pis Criticism 


drafting a statement on international 
economic problems. 

“If I were in charge,” Fisher said, 
‘‘these meetings would be somewhat 
more modest and streamlined. But I 
make no apology for being here. In the 
private sector, and on the executive 
side, it’s done without a thought.” 
Fisher said he realized that ‘‘you run 
the risk of criticism by you (the press) 
and my constituents” by attending an 
IPU session, a favorite of junketeering 
congressmen since 1889. 

But at age 64, he said, ‘‘I can’t wait 10 
or 20 years” to pick up the insight he is 
getting here, which heconsidersof great 
value, especially in his assignment here 

^See FISHER, Page 15 
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clave, he’s certain it will not Stretch. 

The $45;000 does not begin to cover the 
actual cost of the trips, because touch of 
the ex pens.e As. Charged to another 
federal agency, such as transportation 
to the Department Of Defense, and em- 
bassy costs to the State Department. 

The crew of the Air Force jet that is 
ferrying the delegation around numbers 
22, including seven security Officers who 
guard the plane around the clodk. 

The embassy’s contribution includes 
providing 10 cars and drivers, and one 
bus and driver, that are being used to 
carry the delegates back and forth from 
th£ hotel to the convention center, where 
IPU meetings are being held, as well as 
to the embassy, and for shopping and 
sightseeing trips along the Portuguese 
coast. 

No detail has been overlooked. 
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The embassy suite includes a check- 
cashing and money-changing desk, 
signup sheets for shopping and sightsee- 
ing excursions, andan English-language 
instruction sheet on how to gamble at 
the Casino Estoril. 

Not every request can be granted, no 
matter how extensive the effort. Tues- 
day afternoon, for instance. Sen. 
William L. Scott, R-Va., told the em- 
bassy staff that he and his wife, Inez, 
wanted to go shopping between 1 p.m. 
and 3 p.m. 

CLOSED FOR LUNCH 

Scott was told that nearly all stores in 
Lisbon are closed for lunch during that 
time. But Scott was so insistent he go at 
that titoe that the Portuguese woman 
assigned by the embassy to escort the 
Scotts was nearly in tears trying to find a 
shop that was open. 

Scott showed his appreciation for the 


special attention yesterday by dropping 
off at the suite several picture books of 
Capitol Hill and an autographed Senate 
calendar. 

Secretaries are on call in the event 
members of the delegation have any 
papers to be typed, and the room is staff- 
ed from 7; 30 a.m. until at least 10:30 
p.m. 

An embassy employe has been assign- 
ed to coordinate each major social event 
on the IPU schedule, including tonight’s 
special performance of the National 
Ballet at the Sao Luis Opera House. 

SURPRISE PARTY 

The suite has become the focal pOintof 
activities and tonight it will bethe scene 
of a surprise party for Rep. Robert 
McClory, R-Ill.,andhiswife, Doris, who 
werecelebrating their ninth wedding an- 
niversary. 

Seri. John Sparkman, D-Ala., 


chairman of the delegation, recalled 
that the McClory’s attended their first 
IPU conference in Vienna in 1969, short- 
ly after their marriage. 

The physician who is accompanying 
the delegation. Army Col. Robert 
Hoi toes; catoe in handy in Paris over the 
weekend when the wife of Kuhl’s boss 
fell on a wet cathedral step. 

: Eunice Kitomitt, wifeofthesecretary 
of the Senate, J. Stanley Kitomitt, suf- 
fered a broken left arm and kneecap. 

HolmesexaminedMrs. Kimmittirthis 
room at the Hotel Crillon and quickly 
called an ambulance. 

MAKE IT A POLICY’ 

“I toake it a policy to locate a hospital 
when I arrive irt a city,” Holmes said, “- 
just in case I have to find one in the mid- 
dle of the night.” In Paris, he had 
selected the American Hospital, and 
Mrs. Kimmitt was admitted. 

- . ' , 


A French orthopedic Surgeon recom- 
mended that surgery be performed on 
both her kqee and arm “and we elected 
to send her home,” Holmes said. 

Mrs. Kimmittandherhusband return- 
ed to Washington today, aboard a 
regularly scheduled Air Force 
“Nightirigale” flight that interrupted its 
regu 1 a r t r i p f r o m M ad r id to F ran k f u r t to 
pick up the KimmittS in Paris. 

The Air Force has two flights a week 
from Frankfurt- that carry “medical 
evacuees” from hospitals throughout 
Europe, mostly military personnel, who 
are being transferred to stateside, 
hospitals. 

PASSING OUT ASPIRIN 

HOlmes said that because the French 
physician said the surgery should be per- 
formed within 7i hours, ”1 didn’t feel 
justified in getting a Mission Scrambled 
(special flight) for her.” 

mm. !8w 


Sincd the group arrived in Lisbon on 
Monday, Holmes’ practice has been 
limited to passing out aspirin, and Band- 
Aids, and cautioning members of the 
delegation to “take it easy. They go at art 
incredible pace on these trips,” said , 
Holmes, who istoakinghis fourth or fifth 
congressional trip. Holmes is an inter- 
nist at a Fort Myer, Va. clinic. 

Col. Joseph Maupon is the military es- 
cort, and he has made so many of these 
trips that He stopped counting a long 
time ago, "‘especially those to 
Panama.” 

Maupin said he accompanied Sen. 
Scott, one of the Senate’s premiere 
• junketeers, on a trip to South America 
last August, “that The Post raised such a 
fuss about.” 

Maupin is the chief of a five-member 
military detachment (plus the aircraft 
crew) that stands ready to act whenever 
“someone puts a requirement on me.” 
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Elaborate Logistics ^Mark Trip 

Man in Charge Remains Calm a s Pressure Mounts 
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By DONALD P. BAKER 

Los Angeles Times/Washington Post News Service 
LISBON — Arthur M. Kuhl, who is in 
charge of the $45,000 appropriated for 
trips by American congressmen to 
meetings of the Interparliamentary 
Union, paused in the lobby of the Ritz 
Hotel here today, did a little arithmetic 
in his head and concluded that “we’ll 
probably have to go back for a 
supplemental appropriation this year.” 
The expense vouchers from this 12- 
day trip to England, France, Swit- 
zerland and Portugal will scarcely have 
time to clear before it will be time for the 
f| next meeting of the IPU, in Vienna in 
vjf May. 

Kuhl, who is assistant to the secretary 
of the Senate back home, is executive 
i | secretary of the U.S. delegation to the 
p IPU, whose gatherings are so ambient 
that delegates have gradually expanded 
them from annually, beginning in 1889, 
to a record three for this year. The third 
* session is scheduled for Bonn in Septem- 
1 ber. 


.* 
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of Virginia. 


Kuhl has managed to keep his cool un- 
der the demanding pressure of a 46- 
member party that includes four 
senatorsand lOHouse members, largely 
because he has had so much help. 

In addition to the traveling party, 
which includes a doctor and a military 
crew, which helps tote baggage, Kuhl 
has the resources of the U.S. Embassy 
here. 


“I turned myself over to the embassy 
and said take it from here, said Kuhl, 
who is making his first trip to the IPU, an 
organization of legislators from 75 
nations that discusses world problems. 

The embassy responded by assigning 
22 employees to operation CODEL 
(congressional delegation) IPU. 

Mission headquarters is a suite of 
rooms on the third floor of the Ritz. 

The American delegation occupies all 
of the 28 bedrooms on the third floor, 
with the four senators pulling rank by 
getting larger rooms than the represen- 
tatives. 

At $28 to $35 a night, the cost of the 
rooms alone, plus similar ones in Paris 
and London, more than $10,000 of Kuhl’s 
$45, 000-budget, will be gone even with 
the 20 percent Embassy Discount ac- 
corded the delegation. 

Kuhl said the annual appropriation 
has not been increased in several years, 
and what with inflation and a third con- 


See MAN, Page 4 
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Itinerant Sen. Scott Finds Lisbon at Its Best 


By DONALD P. BAKER 

Los Angeles Times/Washington Post News Service 

LISBON — 1 1 had been an exhausting trip, with 
tops in London, Paris, Geneva, and Paris a se- 
ond time, so Sen. William L. Scott, R-Va., 
eemed pleased that the opening ceremonies of 
the Interparliamentary Union spring meeting 
here were brief. 

After the pageantry of the opening session, as 
most of the other 600-plus delegates from 75 
nations headed for work sessions being held 
through Friday, Scott returned to the luxurious 
Hotel Ritz along with his wife and most of the 
other women who are accompanying their 
husbands on this all-expense-paid trip. 

Scott, Rep. Joseph L. Fisher, D-Va., Rep. M. 
Caldwell Butler, R-Va., three other U S. 
senators, eight other congressmen and a num- 
ber of congressional employees are 


representing the United States at the meeting 
here. They and their wives are flying on U.S. 
government jets, staying at the best hotels and 
eating fancy meals, with most of the bills being 
paid by the U.S. government. 

When the Air Force jet that has skipped 
around Europe on the way to this meeting with 
Scott dtid the 49 other Americans touched down 
at Lisbon Airport Monday night, it marked the 
38th country that Scott has visited at taxpayers’ 
expense since he was elected to the House in 
1966. 

If Scott is the current king of Capitol Hill 
junketeers — he Iras plenty of rivals for the title 
— the conference now under way is the grand- 
father of junkets. Senators and congressmen 
and their wives have been coming to these 
meetings since 1889. 

What began as an annual affair is now twice a 


year, and the schedule makers have a knack for 
picking the right place at the right time. 

Portugal is now in spring bloom, and flowers 
are competing for space with drying clothes on 
the balconies of the apartment buildings that 
line the narrow streets of this sunny capital city. 

Although the conference did not start until 
yesterday, the tour began last Wednesday at the 
beginning of what Congress likes to call its 
Easter work recess. 

The chartered Air Force jet took off from 
Andrews Air Force Base for London. Thegroup 
moved on to Paris on Friday, where most of 
them remained until coming here Monday. 

The Scotts, however, were part of a smaller 
group that flew to Geneva Monday for six hours. 

Scott met with Paul Warnke, the chief U.S. 
negotiator on the SALT talks, while his wife 
toured the city by bus. 


In between the work sessions here this week, 
the delegation will be feted at a presidential 
palace reception by Gen. Ramalho Eanes, and 
. can pick from a variety of events, including a 
trip to the shrine at Fatima, casino gambling on 
the shores of the Atlantic, bullfighting and a 
special performance of the National Ballet. 

This is the third time in his 5 l / 2 years in the 
Senate that Scott has been a delegate to Inter- 
parliamentary Union meetings. 

He previously attended meetings in Australia 
and Romania. 

And after he bumped into a German delegate 
yesterday afternoon, Scott, who will retire when 
his term expires in January, said he started 
thinking about squeezing one more Inter- 

See ITINERANT, Page 8 
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Itinerant S^en. Scott Finds Portugal in Full Flower 
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parliamentary Union meeting into his travel 
log, in Bonn later this year. 

The German delegate told Scott he recognized 
him because they had sat at the same table at a 
previous IPU meeting. 

TRIP ON THE RHINE 

“He told me he’d take me for a trip on the 
Rhine,” said Scott, who said he didn’t remem- 
ber the German’s name. 

. For a politician, SCott doesn’t have much of a 
memory for names. 

He said, for example, that during the London 
stopover the party “met with the British foreign 
minister, 1 don’t remember his name. Some call 
him secretary of state. A young man, about 42. 
He seemed to be very knowledgeable.” 

Scott said his talk with Foreign Minister 
David Owen “covered a wide variety of sub- 
jects.” 

Scott did better when he tried to recall the 
name of the U.S. ambassador to Portugal, with 
whom he had breakfast yesterday. He reached 
in his pocket and pulled out an agenda prepared 
by the United States Information Agency that 


1 isted the name of Ambassador R ichard Bloom- 
field, newly arrived here from Ecuador. 

Although Scott didn’t say why he skipped the 
opening committee meetings, he expressed dis- 
appointment that he didn’t get the assignment 
he had hoped for. 

OUTRANKED FOR ‘PLUM’ 

As a member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, Scott said “it seemed reasonable” 
for him to be on the Interparliamentary Union 
committee on political questions, international 
security and disarmament, but two other 
senators along on the trip “wanted thatcommit- 
tee and they outranked me.” 

Instead, Scott wound up on the committee on 
educational, scientific, cultural and environ- 
mental questions. It will debate the question of 
how to solve the increasing illiteracy as a threat 
to world development. 

“I’ve got some literature in my briefcaseon il- 
literates in the world,” Scott said. “We need to 
find a way to educate the masses.” 

Asked whether he thought the leisurely 
schedule of the conference, along with the side 
trips to England, France and Switzerland, 
might be interpreted by somepeopleasa junket, 


Scott shot back to the reporter: “Is it a junketfor 
you?” 

Scott insisted that the government “gets 
value for this.” 

The Interparliamentary Union differs from 
the United Nations and other international 
forums in that its delegates speak their personal 
views, rather than thoseof their countries, Scott 
explained. 

“The State Department is helpful” in prepar- 
ing position papers on the subjects to be dis- 
cussed, Scott said, “but \^e..can disagree. We’re 
free to say and do as we please.” 

Scott said that “you could say the U.N. isn’t 
needed. Y ou could say that of any international 
gathering. Is it a junket when the president or 
the secretary of state visits from place to 
place?” 

Scott pointed out that many of the delegates at 
the meeting represent poor, emerging nations. 
“We’re one of the wealthiest nations in the 
world.. If it’s a junket for us, it’s a junket for 
them, too.” 

The four senators and 10 congressmen all 
brought their wives, as did three congressional 
staff employees. 

“The wives don’t pay as a matter of protocol,” 


Scott said. He said he and his wife get “room and 1 
board and transportation. That’s it. No per) 
diem.” 

Scott said that if they spend money on their | 
own “it comes out of my pocket.” 

The senator said members of the delegation 
“can submit vouchers for other expenses, for 
which they would be reimbursed, but “I don’ t in- 
tend to do that.” 

Scott said his conservative political' 
philosophy extends to his personal habits. “I 
might take a drink of wine, but that’s about it. 
That holds my expenses down.” 

MEMBERS OF PARTY 

the official party here is headed by Sen. John 
•Sparkman, D-Ala., chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Others in the 
Senate delegation are RobertT. Stafford, R-Vt., 
Abraham Ribicoff, D-Conn., and Scott. 

The House delegation is led by Rep. 
Richardson Preyer, D-N.C., and includes Rep. 
Robert McClory, R-Ill., Edward J. Derwinski, 
R-II1., Fisher, Butler, Lionel Van Deerlin, D- 
Calif., J.J. “Jake” Pickle, D-Texas, E. (Kika) 
de la Garza, D-Texas, Lawrence Coughlin, R- 
Pa., and David Bowen, D-Miss. 


TH E WHITE HOUSE 


January 31, 1980 


Dear June: 

As you know, we will be having a White 
House briefing for Congressional spouses 
on foreign and domestic policy. 

I hope you will be able to join me at 
2:00 p.m. on February 5, 1980. A reception 
will follow the briefing. 

With best wishes, 


Mrs. June Butler 

c/o The Honorable M. Caldwell Butler 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Sincerely , 
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“Being a humble instrument in the hands of our 
heavenly Father , I desire that all my words and acts 
may be according to His will: and that it may be so, 
I give thanks to the Almighty, and seek His aid”. 

Abraham Lincoln 


Trust in the Lord with all thine heart ; and lean not 
unto thine own understanding. In all thy ivays ac- 
knowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths. 

Proverbs 3 : 5-6 


Music during assembly by the University of South Carolina Choir 


Dr. Arpad Darazs 
Conductor 
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February 7, 1980, 8:00 a.m. 


Presiding - The Honorable Mark 0. Hatfield 

U.S. Senator — Oregon 

Opening Prayer ____ The Honorable Otto R. Skopil, Jr. 

Judge , 9th Circuit Court of Appeals 




Welcome The Honorable Mark 0. Hatfield 

Greetings The Honorable Jack Brinkley 

U.S. Representative — Georgia 

Old Testament: The Honorable Neil E. Goldschmidt 

Deuteronomy 8 :1 1 * 20 Secretary of T ransportation 

New Testament: The Honorable Azie Taylor Morton 

I Corinthians 13 T reasurer of the United States 

Song “Amazing Grace” 

Led by the Honorable Bill Hefner 
U.S. Representative — North Carolina 
The Honorable William K. Brehm 
Accompanist 


Prayer for National 


Leaders The Honorable Sam Nunn 

U.S. Senator — Georgia 

Message The Honorable Guy Vander Jagt 

U.S. Representative — Michigan 

The President of The United States 

Closing Prayer Admiral Thomas B. Hayward 

U.S. Chief of Naval Operations 

Closing Song “Halleluia” 


Audience please remain in place until 
the President and Mrs. Carter have departed. 



WASHINGTON MARDI GRAS BALL ASSOCIATION 


3 3 ref Annual f/fCarefi Sras 



Washington Hilton Hotel 
International Ballroom 
February 9, 1980 

Doors open 7:30 p.m. General Dancing 
Pageant 9:00 p.m. 

Dancing following the pageant until 1 :00 a.m. 


This invitation admits one 
member of the association 
or an invited guest of a member. 
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OIC seeks injunction to s 


By JOEL TURNER 

Municipal Affairs Writar 

A federal judge apparently will decide whether 
job training money will continue for the Roanoke 
Opportunities Industrialization Center after today. 

Chief Judge James Turk had scheduled a hear- 
ing today on OIC’s request for a temporary injunc- 
tion to halt the cutoff of jobs money for the agency. 
The money is scheduled to be stopped at midnight. 

It was learned that attorneys for OIC and the 
Fifth District Employment and Training Consortium 
have discussed various alternatives for settling the 


case, but one source said today a voluntary agree- 
ment seemed doubtful. 

He said there had been some overtures, but no 
concrete proposals. 

The consortium’s Policy Board has voted to cut 
off federal money for OIC at midnight because it said 
OIC failed to respond adequately to past audits. 

James Ritchie, chairman of the policy board, 
was out of town and, apparently, no one would have 
the authority to make a voluntary settlement for the 
consortium, one source said. 


OIC filed suit 
Western Virginia 
block the cutoff i 
eventually get a p 

The consortiu 
fer to Virginia 1 
majority of the 01 
go to the college. T 
at Virginia Western 

OIC plans to s* 
federal money, sa 
Franklin. 



Butler opens 
campaign, gets 
show of support 

By MELVILLE CARICO 

Peiitical Writar 

With a show of support from business leaders. Rep. M. 
Caldwell Butler made it official this morning that he will run 
for a fifth term in Congress. 

Chances are slim the Republican will have Democratic 
opposition, but Butler said he will be campaigning anyway 
this fall — in support of the Republican candidate for 
president. 

Business leaders joined rank and file GOP officials in the 
district at a 9:30 news conference to show their support for 
the congressman. Those present included John Hancock, a 
Roanoke industrialist, and Warner Dalhouse, president of 
First National Exchange Bank. 

Butler, who classifies himself as a moderate conserva- 
tive, said he will be “pleased” to campaign with Ronald Re- 
agan, who he feels has nailed down the Republican 
nomination for president. 

But, he emphasized, he could campaign with any of the 
GOP hopefuls. When voters compare any of them to Presi- 
dent Carter or Sen. Edward Kennedy “it should not be a dif- 
ficult decision,” he said. 

See Butler, Page B-2 


Staff photo by Betty Masters 

Rep. Caldwell Butler announces candidacy 


Carter F oreign Policy Rapped 


By CHARLES V. REILLY 

News County Writer 

CLIFFORD — “Amateurism has been a 
trademark of U S. foreign policy for the 
past three years,” Sixth District Represen- 
tative M. Caldwell Butler declared Wednes- 
day while scoring President Jimmy Carter’s 
handling of foreign affairs. 

Butler made the comments at the 
Amherst County Chamber of Commerce’s 
annual dinner held at Winton Country 
Club. 

The Republican congressman accused 
the President of allowing the armed forces’ 
capabilities to decrease while increasing 
spending on social welfare programs. 

“The overwhelming majority of the 
American people cannot help but sense the 
disarray of United States foreign policy or 
the inadequacy of a military establishment 
that is increasingly less able to safeguard 
national interests beyond our shores,” 
Butler told the audience of more than 100. 

“This situation is not the result of an 
overnight, unpredictable succession of 
events,” Butler remarked, “It is the result 
of a series of deliberate, inept policy de- 


cisions made over the last three years.” 

The recent events in Iran and 
Afghanistan have shown the U.S. and its 
allies’ inabilities to deal with crises, Butler 
said. 

Butler gave Carter low marks for reduc- 
ing American commitments abroad and 
emphasizing human rights in foreign policy 
that although “laudable,” proved to be 
“inflexible, naive, self-defeating and ex- 
cessively moralistic.” 

“It led the Soviet Union to crack down 
hard on its own dissidents and to cut back 
drastically the emigration of Russian 
Jews.” 

“It cooled relations with allies such as 
South Korea,” Butler continued. 

"And it strained relations with other 
nations including Brazil, Argentina and 
Chile who understandably were insulted 
that the United States was, in effect, writ- 
ing a report card on them.” 

“Whatever the merit of the idea, it was 
overdone,” Butler said in summarizing 
Carter’s human rights policies. 


The United States is a world power and 
must be prepared to use sanctions “beyond 
that of moral rectitude,” to provide 
leadership, the congressman said. 

The administration has shown its 
“amateurism” in the field of foreign affairs 
on issues ranging from the Salt II Treaty to 
sending Muhammed Ali to Africa to lobby 
for a boycott of the 1980 Summer Olympics 
in Moscow. 

The administration failed to do its 
homework on Salt II and negotitions were 
set-back two years, Butler said. 

The president put West Germany in a 
tight spot by gaining their support for the 
neutron bomb and then changing his posi- 
tion without telling the German 
beforehand. 

“The Olympic boycott was announced 
without prior consultation with our allies, 
subjecting them to internal pressures and 
unnecessary tests of loyalty at a most 
difficult moment — a classic example of the 
shortcomings of public diplomacy,” Butler 
said. 

“Excuse me for painting such a dark 
picture,” Butler concluded. 



Rep. M. Caldwell Butler scores Carter 
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Sixth District GOP 
nominates Butler 

By BEN BEAGLE 

Staff Writer 

FISHERSVILLE — Sixth District Republicans — in a 
long convention that saw contests for lesser offices — Satur- 
day nominated unopposed Rep. M. Caldwell Butler for a 
fifth term in Congress and sent a Reagan delegation of three 
to the GOP national convention. 

Republicans in the Virginia Beach and Fairfax County 
area districts also gave front-running Reagan three delegates 
apiece. 

In the 6th, or Roanoke, district, no Republicans seeking 
to represent George Bush at the national convention showed 
up to qualify before the nominating committee. 

There was a showing for Bush as 345 delegates met at 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial High School here — as gauged by 
scattered applause when Eloise Fanch of Lynchburg spoke 
for Bush, saying, “There are George Bush supporters here.” 

There was a brief contest for the one of the three nation- 
al delegation seats after Rex Pixley — already nominated as 
a Reagan alternate — attempted to be named a delegate. 

Pixley lost, however, to Mrs. Gerry Walker of Bedford 
County and remained as an alternate. The other delegates 
are D.M. “Red” Ware of Fincastle and George Lennox of 
Waynesboro. 

Alternates, in addition to Pixley, are John Voit of Roa- 
noke and John Appleford of Highland County. 

Contested elections for three regional vice chairmen in 
the big district that stretches from Roanoke to the middle 
Shenandoah Valley and Lynchburg indicated the strength of 
party members who recently gave the Augusta County GOP 
Committee a new look. 

John F. Kiser of Augusta County, one of the organizers 
of the change, won a vice chairman’s seat. 

See GOP, Page B-6 


GOP 


; From Page B-I 

' Ron Adkins of Roanoke County lost an- 
other of these positions to Steve Agee, a Sa- 
lem lawyer who lives in the county by .79 of 
a vote. Kiser’s margin over Phillip Knowles 
was .74 of a vote. (Republican conventions 
allow fractional votes.) 

Pixley, of Amherst County, losing again, ' 
was not very close to John Mclvor of Bed- 
ford County, who won the third seat. 

Butler, cutting short a written text of his 
speech because the convention had lasted 
about two hours longer than expected, told 
the Republicans there is a possibility he will 
have Democratic opposition next fail. 

“We are prepared for that possibility,” 
he said. 

The Sixth District Democrats meet June 
’7 m a nominating convention and Lynchburg 
lawyer Peter Ward has been mentioned as a 
possible candidate. 

Criticizing the Carter administration for 
-“a binge of public spending,” Butler said 
“national security is our nation’s first priori- 

ty- 

“We have an administration that ran 
against the Washington establishment for so 


long that it had great difficulty learning to 
function in it.” 

Butler said the country has to adjust its 
idea “of what the government can and ought 
to be asked to deliver. 

“A national lifestyle based on abundant, • 
inexpensive energy is bound to be altered.” 

The Republicans also named Richard 
Martin, a Roanoke County banker, as district 
chairman. Martin, who was unopposed, suc- 
ceeds Lee B. Eddy of Roanoke County, who 
did not run again. 

Frances Garland of Roanoke was re- 
turned to another term on the GOP State 
Central Committee and Howard Wilhelm of 
Staunton beat Lois Kindt of Wayneboro for 
one of the three seats. Lucy Lee Wilkins of 
Lynchburg was also named to the central 
committee. 

Elected as delegates from the 2nd Dis- 
trict in a meeting at Lake Taylor High School 
in Virginia Beach were James H. Campbell. 
Charlottes S. Christian and Peggy Abel, all of 
Virginia Beach. 

The district convention also nominated 
Rep. G. William Whitehurst for re-election. 
He had no competition Saturday and so far 
has no Democratic opponent for the Novem- 
ber election. 


21 in House Are Millionaires 


WASHINGTON (AP) - The 
House released the financial 
statements of its members 
yesterday. The Senate 
statements are due Monday. 

At least 21 members of the 
House appear to be millionaires 
and anothr 28 could be, ac- 
cording to the disclosure forms . 

Possibly the richest member 
is Rep. James M. Collins, D- 
Texas, who reported holdings of 
between $5.4 million and $11.2 
l million. 

Also in the upper bracket are 
Reps. S. William Green, R- 
N.Y., who reported assets 
between $3.5 million and $4.7 
million; Stewart B. McKinney, 
R-Conn. , with holdings between 
$2.6 million and $5.8 million; 
Harolds. Sawyer, R-Mich.,$1.8 


million; Jonathan Bingham, D- 
N.Y., between $1.5 million and 
$4.3 million; and Fortney Stark, 
D-Calif., between $1.9 million 
and $5.4 million. 

Rep. Frederick Richmond,' 
D-N.Y., whose vast stock 
holdings in Walco National 
Corp. and Walco Linck Corp., 
previously have put him in the 
millionaire category, shows 
assets of $550,000 and up. 

However, he got a nice rate of 
return on those holdings. Rich- 

Archivist Chosen 

WASHINGTON (UPI) - Dr. 
Robert Warner, a University of 
Michigan historian, was named 
yesterday to head the National 
Archives, keeper of the nation’s 
historic documents and 
records. 


mond reported receiving $100,- 
000 from a pension plan, more 
than $100,000 in dividends and at 
least another $100,000 in capital 
gains from the sale of some 
*stock. 

Here is a compilation of 
Virginia congressmen’s dis- 
closure statements. 

There are three ranges of 
numbers behind each name. 
The first represents earned out- 
side income. The second 
represents the estimated worth 
of the financial holdings. The 
third represents liabilities. 

Democrats — Dan Daniel 
(5th District), $6,600 to $16,100; 
$40,000 to $170,000; none. Joseph 
L. Fisher (10th), $23,500 to 
$63,500; $350,000 to $500,000; 
$15,000 to $50,000. Herbert E. 


Harris II (8th), 7,100 to $22,600; I 
$20,000 to $70,000; none. David | 
E. Satterfield III (3rd), $4,450; f 
none; none. 

Republicans — M. Caldwell I 
Butler (6th), $8,000 to $28,500; 
$70,000 to $165,000; $10,000 to 
$30,000. Robert W. Daniel (4th), 
$130,550 to $175,550; $1.26 
million to $1.85 million; $65,000 
to $150,000. J. Kenneth 
Robinson (7th), $140,500 to | 
$375,000; $575,000 to $1.1 
million; $5,000 to $15,000. Paul I 
S. Trible Jr. (1st), $1,000 to 
$2,500; $55,000 to $120,000; none. 
William C. Wampler (9th), $8,- 
050 to $1 1 ,050 ; $15,500 to $50,000 ; 
$30,000 to $100,000. G. William 
Whitehurst (2nd), $2,600 to 
$5,600; $5,000 to $30,000; $15,000 
to $50,000 




PROGRAM - SIXTH DISTRICT REPUBLICAN CONVENTION - May 17, I 98 O 
Wilson Memorial High School, Flshersville, Virginia 

Registration - 9i00 am until 111 00 am 

Call To Order - 10:00 am 

Invocation 

Flag Presentation 

Pledge of Allegiance To The Flag 

Reading of the Call 

Remarks by District Chairman 

Remarks by Candidates for National Commit teewoman * 

Election of Temporary Chairman 
Remarks by Temporary Chairman 
Election of Temporary Secretary 
Appointment of Convention Officials 
Selection of Temporary Committees 
Meetings of Temporary Committees 
Recognition of Honored Guests 

Remarks on Behalf of Presidential Candidates * 

Report of Credentials Committee 
Report of Rules Committee 
Election of Permanent Chairman 
Remarks by Permanent Chairman 
Report of Resolutions Committee IP 
Keynote Address 
Lunch 

Report of Nominations Committee 
Nominations and Elections fori 

Regular Members of the State Central Committee 

Regional District Vice Chairmen 
Delegates to the National Convention 
Alternates to the National Convention 
Presidential Elector 
District Chairman 

Remarks by District Chairman-Elect 

Nominations and Election for Sixth District Nominee for Congress 

Acceptance Remarks by Sixth District Nominee for Congress 

Other Business 

Announcements 

Adjournment 

* - These presentations may be made at other times during the program 
to suit the travel schedule of the speakers 


Butler shows WwifSk 
as crowd awaits Bush 


By BEN BEAGLE 

Senior writer 

George Bush, a Republican vice presidential 
candidate who dresses like a lawyer on his way to 
argue a genteel case, came late to a rally in Roanoke 
Thursday night, and it was a good thing 6th District 
Rep. M. Caldwell Butler, R-Roanoke, was there on 
time. 

It was Butler, as master of ceremonies of the 
rally at the Roanoke Civic Center auditorium, who 
introduced everybody he could introduce and had a 
band play another stirring number. 

“I'll tell you. George Bush is here. He’s in town,” 
Butler told the crowd of 1,200. 

“You may have the impression I am stalling. 
You are a very perceptive audience.” 

Still Bush did not come. And Butler, who is not 
without reputation as a nimble, quick-thinking mas- 
ter of ceremonies, launched himself into what old- 
timers used to call a stem-winding speech. On home 
ground in Roanoke, Butler thrust deeply, if briefly, 
into the Carter administration. 

He said that in the closing days of Congress, his 
office kept getting letters from the administration 
telling of federal money grants that were available. 

“If there’s any money that hasn’t been given 
away in the last two weeks, I don’t know where it is,” 
he said. Warming considerably, Butler said Carter is 
“the most political president we’ve ever had. I’ve 
never seen anything like it.” 

There was a glance to the wings and it was ob- 
vious that Bush’s entry — to more stirring music — 
was about to occur. 

Butler ceased his hell-raising speech. “George 
Bush,” he said, in self-analysis of his own speech, 
“eat your heart out.” 

Bush did enter dramatically as balloons explod- 
ed, a black-and-white Reagan-Bush banner fell down 
cleverly from the arch of the stage, and Secret Ser- 
vice men stood three-deep in the wings, from which 
the candidate had appeared. 

Bush, who is not all that bad on his feet himself, 
explained his tardiness. 

He had, he said, taxied in behind Sen. Edward 
Kennedy’s plane at Woodrum Field. “That’s the one 
(plane) with two left wings.” 

In truth. Bush had been on the ground in Roa- 
noke since 4:30 p.m., arriving in a 727 jet and, even at 
that hour, resembling a lawyer. Kennedy really 
wasn’t there at all. 

At the airport, there were many Secret Service 
men, local and state police and those determined 
young men in nice suits who are always rushing in- 
tently about during political campaigns. 

The drivers of the cars in the motorcade to the 


Hotel Roanoke seemed somehow innately Republi- 
can. At least, they all wore blue blazers and were im- 
maculately groomed — which was in contrast to the 
national television people who were on the Bush 
plane and wore bluejeans and, in some instances, 
shirts with alligators on them. 

Bush held a plane-side news conference that de- 
fied normal human hearing because of airplanes tax- 
iing about. But the television people plugged wires 
into a device that allows their cameras to hear. Print 
news reporters who know what they are doing in an 
electronic age had tape recorders that heard for 
them. Those with mere pencils became hysterical. 

At Hotel Roanoke, Bush retired to a third-floor 
suite, where he had eight-minute interviews with 
three television stations, a wire service and a news- 
paper. Those who were there said it was cordial. 

Downstairs at the hotel, Republicans who had 
paid $100 apiece - 85 to 90 of them - gathered in 
the Pine Room for a reception. 

Bush, at just about the time he was supposed to, 
came out of the elevator and moved through a crowd 
of convening educational people who had not paid 
$100 but received a brief handshaking demonstration 
from the candidate. 

The doors to the Pine Room closed when Bush 
arrived, but various Republicans assured reporters 
that the affair was not distinguished by really fancy 
food. They did not say plain Republican fare, but that 
is probably what they meant. Moreover, they said, 
the highballs were very ordinary. 

At the reception, these informants reported, 
Bush said largely what a Republican vice presiden- 
tial candidate might have said to 85 to 90 Republi- 
cans who had paid $100 to attend this modest affair. 

These Republicans were told, for example, that 
Ronald Reagan is a “peace candidate” and that he is 
a very nice, honorable and decent person. 

As the crowd waited at the Civic Center, many 
members of it demonstrated the ancient folk art of 
politics — amateur sign-making. 

There was one sincere effort that said: “Jimmy 
Carter Knows His Fate. Maybe That’s Why He Won’t 
Debate.” This may not have been the cleverest sign 
ever written, but couplets are not easy to accomplish 
on homemade signs. 

Another less fortunate placard avoided the cor- 
rect spelling of the name of the presidential candi- 
date himself. It said: “Reagon to the Rescue.” But it 
was not a night for carping over spelling talent, al- 
though Republicans were not the only sign makers 
there. There were a few anti-Reagan signs, one of 
them saying, “Hello Reagan, Goodbye World.” 

It was, indeed, the kind of night in which the 
Rev. Horatio Edwards, a black Roanoke minister, 
predicted a Reagan-Bush victory as he gave the 
invocation. 
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The President's Mouse 


This romantic mid 19th century painting 
of the President's Mouse zoos executed hy an unJqiown artist 
after a drawing of the White Mouse 
hy the English artist William M. 'Bartlett . 

Bartlett first visited Morth America in 1836 and steel engravings 
based on his drawings began appearing in 1837. 

These engravings were published in 'England, Cjermany, Trance 
and the United States . They were immensely popular 
and served as the source for oil paintings and watercolors 
by many American and 'European artists. 

The origin of The President's Mouse is unknown. 

In the foreground of the painting is Tiber Creef 
which is now Constitution Averuie. The painting, 
a gift to the White Mouse in 1967, 
hangs in the Oval Office of the President. 
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Obituaries 

Sunday, October 12, 1980 

Write-in 

challenging 

Butler 

Conservatives 
endorse candidate 


By ROLAND LAZENBY 

Staff writer 

Because the Democrats won’t, In- 
dependent Paul Hollyfield says he will 
— run against 6th District Rep. M. 
Caldwell Butler, R-Roanoke. 

Hollyfield, a 68-year-old retired 
Army colonel and Exxon employee, 
was named the write-in candidate of 
the Independent Virginians for Politi- 
cal Action when 30 or so members of 
the group met in Lynchburg Saturday. 

The candidacy was created, Holly- 
field said, because the group feels But- 
ler has voted too often with the state’s 
liberal Democrats against the state’s 
conservatives. 

“Since the Democrats chose not to 
run, we felt Mr. Butler was running 
blind unless someone got in there to 
tell him about his voting record,” ex- 
plained Hollyfield, who was the area 
campaign manager for George Wal- 
lace’s attempts at the presidency. 

The move “is a sounding board 
effort to find out how much oppostion 
there is to his recent voting record,” 
Hollyfield said. “We’re hoping to make 
him think.” 

Although Hollyfield said Butler is 
an “old friend” who has received his 
vote in the past, the write-in candidate 
said he believes Butler has not voted on 
some issues the way the constituents of 
the 6th District would have wanted him 
to. 

Butler misjudged his constituents’ 
feelings, the new candidate alleged, by 
voting for the Panama Canal Treaty, 
for a continuation of forced busing and 
for disallowing abortions for women 
pregnant by incest and rape. 

Hollyfield, a Southwest Roanoker 
who owns the Old Monterey Golf Club 
in Northeast Roanoke, said he hopes 
Butler, an “honorable man,” doesn’t 
get angry over the candidacy. 

Actually, Hollyfield said, he be- 
lieves his opposition will serve to help 
Butler and make him stronger. 

His write-in effort is operating on 
a tight budget, Hollyfield said, but he 
added he has received already pledges 
of support from the members of the 
IVPA. 
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19 indicted 
for conspiring 
to sell drugs 


By JOHN WITT 

Salem bureau 

A Roanoke County Circuit Court 
grand jury Monday returned surprise 
indictments charging 19 people with 
conspiring to distribute drugs. Twelve 
of those indicted live in the Roanoke 
Valley. 

The indictments stem from a 
court-ordered wiretap on the telephone 
of a county woman arrested on Labor 
Day in connection with a $500,000 co- 
caine deal, the Roanoke Times & 
World-News has learned. 

The woman, Betty Kidd Flora, 44, 
was ordered held for grand jury action 
on the cocaine distribution charge fol- 
lowing a preliminary hearing Monday. 
Portions of the hearing were closed. At 
the same hearing, an identical charge 
was certified against Thomas Martin 
Harp III, 27, formerly of Salem. Harp 
also was convicted during court Mon- 
day of carrying a concealed weapon 
when he allegedly sold the cocaine to 
undercover state police narcotics 
agents. 

Harp and Mrs. Flora were una- 
ware of Monday’s grand jury action un- 
til they were arrested on the new drug 
conspiracy charges as they attempted 
to leave the courthouse after the pre- 
liminary hearing. They were jailed in 
lieu of $10,000 bond, in addition to the 
$50,000 bond each had posted earlier to 
secure their release on the cocaine dis- 
tribution charge. 

Three Colombians also charged in 
the Labor Day cocaine bust were in- 
dicted on conspiracy charges. Nancy 
Castro, Marie Torres and Dario Garcia 
were already in jail in lieu of $50,000 
bond each. That bond was doubled 
Monday because of the indictments and 
because they are suspected of being il- 
legal aliens. 

Of those indicted, 12 are residents 
of the Roanoke Valley, one is from 
Lynchburg, one is from Halifax and 
five are from out of state. The indict- 


ments allege that all those named plot- 
ted to sell drugs within Roanoke 
County. 

Commonwealth’s Attorney John 
Lampros said the indictments were the 
most ever returned by a Roanpke 
County grand jury in connection with a 
single drug investigation. 

Seven of the Roanoke Valley resi- 
dents have been arrested on conspiracy 
charges. They are: 

• Dennis R. Baldwin, 26, a car 
salesman who lives in the 2200 block of 
Grandin Road. 

• Ronald Beverly Byrd, 31, a 
waiter who lives in the 1600 block of 
South Pacific Drive, Vinton. 

• John Marvin Journell, 29, unem- 
ployed, Route 4, Salem. 

• Robert Lawrence Payne, 38, a 
crane operator who lives in the 700 
block of Dale Avenue Southeast. 

• Arthur W. “Shorty” Overstreet, 
39, a mill operator who lives in the 500 
block of Dale Avenue in Vinton. 

• Harry C. “Sonny” King Jr., 27, a 
carpenter who lives on Route 1, Good- 
view. 

• Charles F. “Chuck” Murphy, 30, 
a musician who lives at Route 1, Ca- 
tawba. 

All those arrested since Monday 
have been released on $10,000 bond. 

The indictments state that the 
drugs involved were schedule II con- 
trolled substances, a broad category in- 
cluding marijuana, cocaine and a 
variety of stimulants and depressants. 
Although the indictments named indi- 
viduals from several states, the drugs 
were destined for sale in Roanoke 
County, according to the indictments. 
The indictments covered a period from 
July 1 to Sept. 3, the dates during 
which state police were intercepting 
calls on Mrs. Flora’s telephone. 

Dennis W. Robertson, special 

Please see Drugs, Page B-2 


Ex-owner charged 
in '75 laundry fire 


By DOUGLAS PARDUE 

Staff writer 

The owner of a Roanoke laundry 
destroyed by fire five years ago has 
been charged with conspiring with a 
business associate to burn the building 
in a scheme to collect insurance. 

Roger E. Gardner, 55, of Clarks- 
ville, Md., former owner of Ideal Laun- 
dry, and John Isaac Coles, 38, of 
Lansdowne, Md., were charged in a 
five-count indictment returned Oct. 14, 
but kept sealed until Monday when 
Coles was arrested. 

The two were indicted just two 
weeks before the five-year statute of 
limitations ran out on the charges, fed- 
eral authorities said. 

U.S. Attorney John Edwards said 
Gardner already was in custody in 
Maryland, where he is serving a five- 
year prison term on a 1977 conviction 
for conspiracy to commit murder. No 
one was killed in that case, which in- 
volved tangled financial problems and 
was not related to the Roanoke laundry 
fire, authorities said. 

According to the indictment re- 
leased Monday, Gardner “solicited” 
Coles, who was the manager of a laun- 
dry Gardner owned in Baltimore, Md., 
to set fire to the laundry at 728 Church 
Ave., S.E. Investigators said they are 
not certain whether Coles actually re- 
ceived any money. 


Early morning voting line at Monterey Elementary School in Roanoke 


The first effort to burn the build- 
ing in October 1975 failed, authorities 
said, apparently because fire doors 
contained the blaze until firefighters 
arrived. Damage from the first fire 
was estimated at $5,000. 

Two weeks later, on Nov. 2, 1975, 
a second fire broke out at the building. 
This time, the building was engulfed 
when firefighters reached the scene. 

Arson was obvious, according to 
investigators. Firefighters found a gar- 
den hose taped to the laundry’s gas 
pump for delivery trucks. The hose had 
been used to dump nearly 96 gallons of 
gasoline into the building, said Roa- 
noke Fire Marshal Rawleigh Quarles. 

Jules Keck, a U.S. Bureau of Alco- 
hol, Tobacco and Firearms agent in 
charge of the investigation, declined to 
say what led to the charges against 
Gardner and Coles. “We’ve got the evi- 
dence,” is all he would say. 

As part of the alleged scheme, 
Gardner arranged for more than 
$550,000 in fire insurance from the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. in Janu- 
ary 1975, authorities said. 

At the same time, the indictment 
alleges, Gardner “permitted the busi- 
ness operations and financial condi- 
tion” of the laundry to decline. He 
allegedly removed modern equipment 
from the plant and replaced it with 
“old, inefficient machinery.” 

Please see Fire, Page B-2 


Staff photo by WAYNE DEEL 

Rep. Caldwell Butier with his mother, Sara C. Butler, as election officer 
Catherine J. Cannady (seated) checks her name on the voters' list at No. 8 
Fire Station in South Roanoke 

Butler 

Incumbent takes time to try to figure out write-in procedure 


Staff photo by BOB PHILLIPS 

Hollyfield passes out pencils at Bent Mountain School 
so voters can write in his name on ballot 


Hollyfield 


Rain restricts his handing out of pencils 


By BEN BEAGLE 

Senior writer 

When Rep. M. Caldwell Butler stayed for 
about four minutes in the voting booth at 
Crystal Spring School today, there was some 
speculation about why it would take a Repub- 
lican congressman that long to vote. 

“He doesn’t know how to get the machine 
open. That’s the problem,” said an election of- 
ficial, adding Butler sometimes does have 
trouble with voting machines. 

Not so, said Butler, emerging from the 
machine at this first stop on his rounds on a 
bitter, rainy November morning. 

“I was trying to figure out — if anybody 


wanted to write-in — how they could do it,” 
Butler said, the political significance of this 
being that Butler does have write-in opposi- 
tion in conservative Paul Hollyfield for the 
6th District seat in Congress. 

Hollyfield’s candidacy is not a peril to 
Butler winning a fifth term, but the Roanoke 
lawyer was out on a grim morning making the 
rounds of the precincts. 

Later, Butler said it appeared to be very 
difficult to cast a write-in vote. 

“I still have to show the flag, as it were,” 
Butler said of this spirited precinct-visiting on 
a rainy day when he is assured of re-election. 

Please see Butler, Page B-2 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 

Staff writer 

Paul D. Hollyfield of Roa- 
noke County, a write-in candi- 
date for Congress, said his 
friends call him Don Quixote, 
the fictional Man of La Mancha 
who tilted at windmills with a 
bent lance. 

Hollyfield, 68, said he 
doesn’t mind being a Don Quix- 
ote if 6th District Rep. M. Cald- 
well Butler, R-Roanoke, doesn’t 
mind being a windmill. 

Butler is expected to win 


his fifth term today, unopposed 
except for Hollyfield, who was 
tilting at the incumbent with 
fistfuls of short pencils. 

The write-in candidate had 
three gross of pencils in the 
back seat of his car, those short 
ones given out at golf courses to 
keep score. Among other things, 
Hollyfield, a retired Army colo- 
nel and petroleum engineer, 
operates the Ole Monterey Golf 
Course. 

Please see Hollyfield, Page B-2 


Hospice boosted as cutting cancer treatment cost 


Last of a series 


By CHARLES HITE 

Staff writer 

It just didn’t seem right, Dr. jQse- 
fina Magno told herself as she watched 
cancer patients — with no hope of cure 
— waiting to die in the hospital. 

She saw hospital personnel treat 
cancer victims with sophisticated 
equipment and procedures, then throw 
up their hands when medicine had no 
more answers, no more million-dollar 
solutions, to offer. 

“We did all we could for them, and 
then we did nothing,” recalls Ms. Mag- 
no, then a cancer specialist at George- 
town University Hospital. “But when a 
person has lost hope, that’s when he 
needs help the most.” 

She felt there must be some help 
the medical community could offer 
these patients, and she soon found an 
answer. During a month-long trip to 
England in 1976, she visited two hos- 
pices — home-like centers where med- 


ical specialists and community 
volunteers tried to make the last days 
of living as comfortable and as pleas- 
ant as possible for terminally ill pa- 
tients. 

The doctor, who turned to oncolo- 
gy — the treatment of tumors — after 
suffering breast cancer, became con- 
vinced that hospices were needed in 
the United States. But she realized 
there was a big stumbling block that 
had to be removed: finding a way to 
pay for this new concept in medical 
care. 

In England, hospice care was inte- 
grated rather easily into the national 
health care system, which was set up 
to pay for nearly all medical treat- 
ment. In America, however, the pay- 
ment for medical care falls largely on 
private insurance companies and on 
Medicare and Medicaid. 

Ms. Magno knew she needed to 
demonstrate to the insurance compa- 


nies why they should pay for hospice 
care. 

As a first step, she pulled the rec- 
ords of 17 cancer patients at George- 
town who had died in a three-month 
period. She analyzed the payments 
made by Blue Cross/Blue Shield and 
discovered the costs of caring for the 
patients “were astronomical.” The to- 
tal payments ranged up to $27,000. Na- 
tional statistics estimate $23,000 is 
spent on the average cancer victim 
the time of diagnosis to the time 
of death, usually a two-year period. 

The doctor told hospital adminis- 
trators she believed treatment costs 
for a dying cancer patient could be re- 
duced as much as 30 percent if a hos- 
pice program were established to 
allow many patients to be treated at 
home or in a special unit at the hospi- 
tal. 

But hospital officials resisted the 
idea of setting aside any beds for an ex- 
perimental hospice, she says, and un- 


derstandably so. In a hospital, every 
bed must share in the administrative 
overhead. If the patient is at home, 
then the empty bed forces hospital 
costs up. The hospital also wasn’t pre- 
pared at that time to offer the home 
visits and to organize and train the vol- 
unteers that are fundamental to hos- 
pice. 

She turned to the Washington 
Home for Incurables, a nearby nursing 
home loosely affiliated with George- 
town. There, she set up an experimen- 
tal six-bed inpatient unit where 
terminally ill hospital patients could be 
transferred and receive hospice care. 
In computing costs, she found patients 
could receive inpatient hospice care 
for $140 a day. If those patients had 
stayed at the hospital, she says, they 
would have paid about $250 a day. 

While that cost comparison was 
impressive, the doctor realized it was 
far from persuasive, at least as far as 
insurance carriers were concerned. As 


she continued in hospice work, first as 
one of the founders of the Hospice of 
Northern Virginia in Arlington and lat- 
er as executive director of the National 
Hospice Organization, she became 
even more convinced that the reim- 
bursement issue would be crucial to 
the future of hospice in this country. 

While few would dispute that 
reimbursement is important, there are 
those who say it may be overemphas- 
ized. One health planner in Virginia 
estimates that virtually all of the 
skilled medical care given to hospice 
patients in an inpatient facility are 
reimbursable through most health in- 
surance policies or through Medicare 
or Medicaid. For hospice care at home, 
the planner says, estimates of reim- 
bursement range as high as 70 percent. 

It is widely accepted, however, 
that some sort of uniform data on the 
costs of hospice care is needed. But 
that data is virtually non-existent, says 

Please see Hospices, Page B-2 
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Council roundup 

Free-parking 
equity sought 

By JOEL TURNER 

Municipal affairs writer 

By Jan. 1, Roanoke City Council wants all 
city workers in the downtown municipal com- 
plex to be treated the same on parking privi- 
leges for private vehicles. 

The city is to provide free parking for all 
750 workers in the complex or for no one. 

Council voted Monday, to direct City Man- 
ager Bern Ewert to submit a report by the new 
year for eliminating what some councilmen des- 
cribed as an inequity in the city’s approach to 
free parking for workers. 

About 80 high-level and supervisory em- 
ployees in the Municipal Building and Court- 
house are provided free parking, while other 
workers must pay. Most workers getting free 
parking have salaries above $20,000. 

This has produced complaints of unfair 
treatment by some lower-paid workers. 

Councilmen Charles Landis and Robert 
Garland said Monday they agree the arrange- 
ment is unfair. 

In the meantime, council voted to approve 
Ewert’s recommendation that the roof level of 
the Municipal Parking Garage be used for free 
parking for about 70 supervisory and manage- 
ment-level workers when construction begins on 
the courthouse next week. 

It also approved his recommendation that 
members of council and other city boards and 
commissions be permitted to use the parking ga- 
. rage free when they are attending city meetings. 

Ewert is recommending the use of the ga- 
rage because the city will lose about 150 parking 
spaces on city-owned lots, including space for 60 
city-owned vehicles, when courthouse construc- 
tion begins. 

But council stressed that approval of Ew- 
ert’s recommendation is only an interim step, 
pending his report on a more equitable policy. 

Ewert told council he agrees all workers in 
-the municipal complex should be treated the 
same, saying he finds it difficult to make a dis- 
tifiction between who should get free parking 
and who shouldn’t. 

He said the city’s approach “grew up over 
several years” before he became city manager. 

Firemen get holidays 

Roanoke city firemen will begin receiving 
two paid holidays a year — Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

City Council voted Monday to grant two hol- 
idays a year to firemen, using existing manpow- 
er in the Fire Department without any extra 
costs. 

Currently, all other city workers receive 
eight holidays a year. 

Firemen asked council nearly two years 
ago for the same holiday benefits as other city 
Workers, but Ewert and the city administration 
have opposed the move, saying the city couldn’t 
afford it. 

Ewert has also said that providing holidays 
without hiring extra firemen would have an im- 
pact on the Fire Department’s service opera- 
tions. 

However, some councilmen and firemen 

-Jiave maintained that the city could provide 
some holidays through compensatory time off 
without having an impact. 

At the request of Landis last month, council 
asked Ewert for a cost estimate on providing 
two holidays to firemen. 

Acting assessor named 

James McKenzie, Roanoke’s chief of bill- 
ings and collections, has been named the city’s 
acting real estate assessor. 

City Council has decided to readvertise for 
applicants for the real estate assessor’s job, 
which has been vacant since this spring when 
Howard Turpin, who held the post, was demoted. 

McKenzie’s appointment as acting assessor 
was disclosed after a 90-minute closed council 
session Monday. 

While McKenzie is working in the assessor’s 
office, Gary Elander, city grants monitor, will 
serve as acting chief of billings and collections. 

Both McKenzie and Elander work under the 
supervision of Finance Director Joel Schlanger, 
who also has temporary supervision of the asses- 
sor’s office. 

In the past, the assessor’s office has been in- 
dependent and reported directly to council. But 
it was temporarily placed under Schlanger’s 
control more than a year ago when he began a 
seven-month study of the office. 

In other action . . .: 

Council, at its meeting Monday: 

• Approved a 15 percent increase in taxi- 
cab fares as requested by cab companies. The 
fare for the first mile will increase from $1.50 to 
$1.70; the fare for two miles will increase from 
$2.30 to $2.70. The taxicab companies said the 
fare increase is needed to help offset rising 
prices for gasoline and other expenses. 

• Was told that a groundbreaking ceremony 
for the new courthouse will be held at noon Fri- 

33gy in the parking lot beside the Police Depart- 
ment. This is the site for the $9. 6-million 
courthouse. 

•Approved an increase in city decals for 
some trucks recommended earlier by Ewert as 
a way to help balance the current budget. 

x«oX<*>>y * 
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• Approved an ordinance releasing the 
city’s interest in the site of the Burrell Memorial 
Home for Adults so Roanoke Memorial Hospi- 
tals can acquire a clear deed to the property. 
Roanoke Memorial has offered to buy the Bur- 
rell property and to refurbish it and continue to 
operate it as a home for adults. 

• Received a report saying that city police 
and postal carriers have agreed on a coopera- 
tive program to help deal with the problem of 
loose dogs biting and harassing postmen. Under 
the program, the postal carriers will notify po- 
lice when they see dogs running at large. 



The crowd at neighborhoods forum at the Roanoke Civic Center 

Neighborhoods forum 


400 attend study kickoff 


By JOEL TURNER 

Municipal affairs writer 

A country music band and a slide show 
of sights and voices of Roanoke added to 
the town meeting atmosphere that pre- 
vailed Monday night as an estimated 400 
people gathered for the kickoff forum of 
Roanoke’s neighborhoods study. 

Those who attended heard promises 
from city government, volunteer agencies, 
businesses and planning consultants to form 
a partnership with the neighborhoods to 
deal with their problems. 

And they heard an inspirational call 
from Mayor Noel Taylor to get involved in 
trying to build a new spirit in the city’s 
neighborhoods. 

The city distributed 15,000 fliers in 
recent days in an attempt to draw a big 
crowd to the forum. 

Amid the hopes and promises of a new 
beginning for neighborhoods, however, 
were reminders that many areas have 
problems that are not new. 

Crime, city services and youth prob- 
lems led the list of concerns of residents at 
the forum and others who responded to a 
preliminary survey, consultants said. 


Crime — a major issue for months — 
topped the list, followed by complaints 
about city services, including drainage fa- 
cilities, trash collection and sludge. 

The preliminary survey also showed 
widespread concern about commercial zon- 
ing and business development near residen- 
tial areas. And residents are worried about 
speeding cars and poor housing conditions. 

Consultants say they will use the sur- 
vey results to help prepare a statement of 
problems as they begin working with indi- 
vidual neighborhood groups. 

Representatives of about 20 neighbor- 
hoods voiced the concerns and goals of their 
groups as part of the forum’s program, 
which lasted three hours. 

They came from all sections of the city 
— from Williamson Road-Gainsboro, Old 
Southwest, Southeast, Garden City and the 
West End. 

There was also a slide show featuring 
the voices and the sights of many neighbor- 
hoods. It was prepared by consultants who 
are being paid $111,000 in federal money to 
help with the project. 

The study’s overall cost is $150,000. 

But while the neighborhood represent- 
atives had a lot of complaints, many speak- 


ers also cited assets in their areas on which 
they hope to build. 

“We don’t have problems. We have 
challenges,” said Ron Smith, a spokesman 
for the Williamson Road area. 

Ann Glenn, speaking for the Raleigh 
Court area, said her neighborhood is con- 
cerned about burglaries, vandalism, low 
water pressure and drainage problems. 

Gary Foutz, speaking for Southeast, 
complained about sludge at the sewage 
treatment plant and crime. 

The Rev. Kenneth Wright, speaking for 
Gainsboro, said the neighborhood is unique 
in many ways. He said it is the mother of all 
Roanoke neighborhoods because it is older 
than the city, but has been treated as a 
stepchild. 

Florine Thornhill said slum conditions 
are so bad in the 10th Street and Moorman 
Road area that “you sometimes wonder if 
you are in the Star City of the South.” 

The Monday night session was the first 
part of a two-day event that includes panel 
discussions today with civic, neighborhood, 
volunteer and business leaders on issues 
raised at the opening session. 


Drugs 

From Page B-1 

agent in charge of the statewide narcotics 
force, said Monday the conspiracy indict- 
ments are an indication that state police 
are concentrating their enforcement efforts 
on major drug dealers and distribution net- 
works. More arrests can be expected, he 
said. 

Robertson said the assistance of vice 
and narcotics officers in Roanoke and Roa- 
noke County had been sought in rounding up 
those indicted Monday. He said the indict- 
ments resulted from the same investigation 
that led to the Labor Day cocaine bust. 

Evidence concerning that operation 
was presented at the General District Court 
hearing Monday. 

An undercover agent testified he called 
Mrs. Flora Aug. 24 to discuss a large-scale 
trade of marijuana for cocaine. She brought 
a sample of the cocaine to his motel room, 
the agent said. 

Hollyfield 

From Page B-1 

“It’s a miserable day,” Hollyfield said 
to a reporter accompanying him on his 
rounds of the polls. “I’m not going to stand 
out in this rain and hand out pencils.” 

The candidate was dressed for the oc- 
casion, however, in an Army-green trench 
coat and a brown hat he bought in Germa- 
ny. 

Hollyfield and his supporters of the 
Independent Virginians for Political Action 
feel Butler’s voting record is too liberal. He 
announced his candidacy in mid-October, 
too late to get on the ballot and too late to 
get posters and other campaign literature 
printed. He said he spent most of his $2,000 
to $2,500 campaign fund on newspaper ads. 

“If enough people write in, it’ll encour- 
age another candidate to come out,” Holly- 
field said as he visited polling places on 
Bent Mountain in his Mercedes. “It may 
even encourage me to work (campaign) for 


The agent said that on the following 
day Mrs. Flora introduced him to Harp, 
who spoke of a “Colombian connection” in 
New York who could provide sizable quant- 
ities of relatively pure cocaine. 

The agent said his superiors provided 
him with $68,000 in cash and about 600 
pounds of Colombian marijuana with which 
to make a deal for the cocaine. 

On Sept. 1, the agent said, Harp came 
to his motel room with Nancy Castro, who 
was identified as the Colombian connection. 
Harp pulled a one-pound bag of 60 percent 
pure cocaine from his boot, according to 
testimony, and was arrested as he was 
counting the $34,000 purchase price. In 
Harp’s other boot, agents found a 
.38-caliber revolver. 

Nancy Castro’s purse was found to con- 
tain two ounces of 90 percent pure cocaine 
and the phone number of a room in another 
county motel, the agent said. At that motel, 
agents acting on a search warrant arrested 


the next two years, or it may encourage 
Butler to change his voting habits.” 

At Bent Mountain Elementary School, 
where Hollyfield votes, the candidate 
stepped into the voting booth with a short 
pencil in his hand. 

Hollyfield emerged from the booth and 
chatted amicably with a woman about hors- 
es and handed her a pencil. Hollyfield owns 
many acres on Bent Mountain and knows a 
lot of people there. 

Almost as an afterthought, Hollyfield 
dumped a fistful of pencils on the table 
where voters have their names checked off 
before voting. 

“Bobby, have a pencil,” he said outside, 
protected from the rain by a covered walk- 
way. Bobby took the pencil, but he had al- 
ready voted. 

Ann Martyn asked Hollyfield to sign a 
petition supporting the passage of the Equal 


Garcia and Mrs. Torres and found a suit- 
case containing another two pounds of 60 
percent pure cocaine. 

After the prosecution presented its evi- 
dence against Harp and Mrs. Flora Mon- 
day, defense attorneys asked Judge G.O. 
Clemens to close the remainder of the hear- 
ing in order to present evidence of police 
entrapment. 

Lampros, the commonwealth’s attor- 
ney, supported the motion, explaining that 
the next witnesses were to be a former un- 
dercover agent and a confidential inform- 
ant. Revealing their names could endanger 
their lives and the safety of their families, 
Lampros said, and their testimony could af- 
fect other pending cases. 

After hearing arguments in chambers, 
Clemens agreed to hear the entrapment 
defense. 

Afterward, Clemens said he had certi- 
fied the distribution charges against Harp 
and Mrs. Flora. 


Rights Amendment in Virginia, dui lie uv. 
dined. 

“No. No, I’m opposed to it,” he said. 

“What’s your name?“ Ms. Martyn 
asked. 

“Paul Hollyfield.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. 

Hollyfield got back into his car and 
searched his pockets for the key. The key 
was in the ignition. 

“I never do that,” he said. “I must be 
excited this morning.” 

“You know, there’s one thing about 
people,” he said. “They’re really nice. Ev- 
ery one of the places you go into and lay 
your pencils down, you always get a grin 
and a smile.” 

Hollyfield said he hopes he also gets a 
vote or two. 

“I’m fully prepared to go to Washing- 
ton, if I have the opportunity,” he said. 


Hospice 


Six youngsters 
find grenade 
in storm drain 

Six schoolchildren found a hand grenade in a 
storm drain near their bus stop Monday, and a Roa- 
noke County sheriff’s deputy later detonated it at the 
Dixie Caverns landfill. 

John Cosgrove, 12, and his friends saw a round 
object in the drain at the corner of Pin Oak Drive and 
Wipledale Avehue while they were waiting for the 
bus Monday morning. When they got home about 3 
p.m., one of the children crawled down 5 feet into the 
drain and pulled the object out, Cosgrove said. 

The object was muddy and had a label that said 
“hand grenade.” “It scared us when we found out,” 
Cosgrove said. They called the sheriff’s office. 

Deputy Mike McGuire came and wrapped the 
grenade in a blanket and took it to the landfill. 

McGuire said the grenade was one of the new 
canister types. One pulls the lid off a canister gre- 
nade to detonate it. 

The lid had been pulled off when he saw the gre- 
nade, McGuire said. He said someone probably had 
tried to detonate the grenade as a Halloween prank, 
but the grenade did not go off. 

He said there was no danger of the grenade ex- 
ploding unless the children had exposed it to heat or 
flame. 

Fire 

From Page B- 1 

The business was getting so bad that at one point 
“they were doing laundry without soap,” officials 
said. 

Nevertheless, after the laundry was destroyed, 
Gardner said the business was profitable. He said he 
had been clearing more than $2,000 a month. And, he 
talked of rebuilding “as soon as possible.” 

At the time of the fire, according to the indict- 
ment, the sprinkler system in the laundry was not 
working. 

William Mauck, then manager of the laundry, 
said at the time that the sprinklers had been turned 
off for some time. According to the indictment, 
Gardner had requested that the sprinkler system be 
repaired, but “requested that it not be repaired until 
Nov. 3,” the day after the fire. 

In addition to the arson charges, Gardner is 
charged with mail fraud, for allegedly attempting to 
obtain insurance benefits fraudulently from two in- 
surance companies, Fireman’s Fund and Maryland 
Casualty. 

Two years after the fire, the insurance compa- 
nies agreed to a settlement of $140,000, authorities 
said. Federal officials said they don’t know if the in- 
dictment of Gardner will have any effect on that 
settlement. 

Butler 

From Page B-1 

He said he thinks Republicans in Roanoke are as 
well organized as they were in 1960, when Richard 
M. Nixon ran in vain against John F. Kennedy for the 
presidency. 

Butler was GOP city chairman in those days and 
a man who likes to see the party volunteers at the 
polls. 

“I check the stronger Republican precincts to 
make sure we’ve got ’em well covered,” Butler said. 
After an hour and half, Butler appeared satisfied. 

If Butler concentrated on the precinct workers 
of the right party, he did not ignore the opposition in 
the rain and all was amiable. 

“How’d you get involved in this kind of thing?” 
Butler asked Dan Price, who was doing the work of 
independent John Anderson at Fishburn Park School. 

Because he believed in his man, Price said. 
Good, said Butler. 

At Raleigh Court No. 4 at Patrick Henry High 
School, Jennifer Andrews, dark hair wet from the 
rain, was passing out Jimmy Carter literature. 

“Such a pretty girl, too,” Butler said, offering to 
give her a ride home out of the weather. She de- 
clined. 

On his way today, Butler encountered three PTA 
bake sales — election day institutions that even con- 
gressmen who are sure of a return to Washington do 
not ignore. 

At Fishburn Park, he bought a loaf of whole 
wheat bread and cookies at Raleigh Court, saying 
“me and my wife we don’t eat much . . . give me a 
dozen and drop them in a poke.” 

He encountered a motorized bake sale at Gran- 
din Court School — set up in a motor home — and 
Butler marveled at this PTA ingenuity and said he 
might return for lunch, the bake sale including 
hotdogs. 

Leaving Raleigh Court No. 3, Butler said, 
“That’s a good precinct. You know why? No bake 
sale.” 

At his home precinct at Crystal Spring School, 
Butler met what most politicians consider absolute 
happiness. 

“I want you to know how pleased I am with 
you,” an elderly woman told him. 


From Page B-1 

Ned Peple, manager of provider support ser- 
vices for Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Virginia. 

Peple and other members of a special 
hospice advisory committee to the Virginia 
General Assembly hope a two-year federal 
project financed through the Department of 
Health and Human Services will shed light on 
hospice costs. The study loosens Medicare and 
Medicaid reimbursement guidelines so that 
any hospice care is paid for patients in 26 hos- 
pices across the nation, including the one in 
Northern Virginia. 

The study was to have begun last Octo- 
ber, and state health officials and advisory 
committee members had hoped to use prelim- 
inary data as the basis for recommendations 
in a report they were asked to make to the 
legislature in January. The study was delayed 
and didn’t begin until earlier this month. In 
the meantime, Blue Cross of Washington, 
D.C., began a similar study with the Hospice 
of Northern Virginia earlier this year. Peple 
says Blue Cross of Virginia may begin a study 
in January. 

One of the key functions of the advisory 
committee, Peple and other members say, 
ties directly to the reimbursement issue: li- 
censing. 

While the state can ensure minimum 
standards are met by hospitals and nursing 
homes through a licensing procedure, Virginia 
law provides no authority for the state to li- 


cense hospices. The only check the state has 
over hospices is through a review process that 
requires agencies that want to offer skilled 
and semiskilled medical care to apply for a 
certificate of need from the Health Depart- 
ment. Once the agency demonstrates a need 
for its services and the certificate is granted, 
there is no way for the state to force the agen- 
cy to meet any standards for hospice care. 

The committee, composed of representa- 
tives from the insurance industry, health 
planners and the three hospices now operating 
in Virginia, is setting down relatively basic 
standards for hospice care in its report to the 
General Assembly and is urging lawmakers to 
pass legislation establishing a hospice license 
procedure that will recognize the standards. 

Peple, and William Shands, a representa- 
tive on the committee from Life of Virginia, 
say that without licensing, insurance compa- 
nies in the state aren’t likely to reimburse 
clients for hospice care. 

“It’s a defensive mechanism for us,” Pe- 
ple says of licensing. “We don’t want a bunch 
of ‘Kentucky Fried Hospices’ popping up in 
abandoned gas stations.” Shands agrees. “We 
have to make sure we are providing a quality 
program.” 


the reason insurance companies 
ed in hospice coverage, Peple and 
nowledge, is that their clients de- 
General Electric national contract 

p. ^ofsnce, provides for 


employees in Waynesboro and Tidewater, 
Peple says. Blue Cross is arranging hospice 
payments for Tidewater clients utilizing the 
Riverside Hospice in Newport News. 

In drawing up the list of standards hos- 
pices would be expected to meet, the commit- 
tee has tried to be as flexible as possible, says 
Katie Webb, a planner with the Division of 
Resource Development of the state Health 
Department. The committee recognizes that 
hospice programs must be free to respond to 
particular community needs. But she says the 
standards will emphasize a strong home 
health approach, the need for some sort of 
inpatient facilities, and around-the-clock cov- 
erage of patient and family needs by an inter- 
disciplinary team of specialists. 

That hospice programs across the coun- 
try vary so much in the types and amount of 
services they provide is part of the reason the 
reimbursement issue is more complicated 
than might first appear, Peple says. 

The standard pro-hospice argument, for 
instance, postulates that hospice care is cer- 
tain to be cheaper than hospital care because 
the patient spends most of his time at home. 
But Peple raises the possiblity that much of 
the care a hospice patient might receive at 
home — such as counseling from a social 
worker or aides to help with homemaking — 
are services that normally would never be 
paid in standard health insurance coverage. 

Add to that, Peple says, the fact that hos- 


pice care can also include services to the pa- 
tient’s family — such as bereavement 
counseling when the family member dies. 
Those expenses could offset the money saved 
by the patient not being in the hospital, he 
says. 

Peple acknowledges that many of the 
services can be provided by community vol- 
unteers. But he asks, “What happens if the 
(volunteer) enthusiasm for hospice dies down 
and the demand is still there? You go out and 
hire somebody.” The volunteer rescue squads 
in Richmond, he points out, have recently 
approached local governments for support be- 
cause of declining contributions. 

Peple said hospice costs eventually will 
be shown to be about an even trade-off with 
charges associated with hospital care. And he 
believes one way the insurance industry 
might respond to hospice coverage is through 
lump sum coverage directly to the providers 
of the care. 

This is known as “prospective payment,” 
Peple says, and is based on the concept of 
finding an average cost for a certain type of 
care. Its advantage, he says, is that it gets in- 
surance carriers out of the timely process of 
reviewing medical care, of deciding on a case- 
by-case basis such specific questions as 
whether a home health aide was really needed 
by a patient. It gives the providers of medical 
care — in this case, the hospice organization 
— the discretion of how to allocate the money 
awarded for the care of a patient. 


AFTERNOON WORKSHOPS 
(continued) 


GROUP IV. FOR THOSE SEEKING TO OBTAIN FEDERAL, STATE, MUNICIPAL AND 

PRIVATE SECTOR CONTRACTS 

FACILITATOR: Freddie Jones, Executive Director, Minority 

Business Opportunity Committee, Richmond. 

PANELISTS: John B. Harris, Executive Director, Virginia State 

Office of Minority Business Enterprise, 

Petersburg & Richmond. 

John Harvie, Defense General Supply Center, 

Department of Defense, Richmond. 

Willie Achebe, Regional Director, Virginia 
Regional Purchasing Council, Richmond. 

Doug Hogge, Assistant District Director, Small 
Business Administration, Richmond. 

Darwin Roupe, Director of Purchasing City of Roanoke, 
Roanoke. 

Richard Burrow, City Engineer, City of Roanoke, 
Roanoke . 

Earl Hill, Business Specialist, Office of External 
Affairs, General Services Administration, 

Region III, Philadelphia. 

Patrick Sparrow, Contract Specialist, U. S. Forest 
Service, Roanoke. 

Ernest L. Smith, Assistant Commissioner of Revenue, 
Roanoke. 

Robert Dinnerville, Chief, Supply Service, Veterans 
Administration Medical Center, Salem. 


LOCAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


James Arnold 

Charles Brown 

Louis Brown 

William Brown 

Raymond Bur ford 

James Burks 

Joseph Cason 

Beverly Coleman 

Mrs. George Cooke 

William Dabney 

Rodney Ferguson 

Walter Fizer 

Stanley Hale 

Lawrence Hamlar 

Arthur Hardeman 

George Harris, Esq. 

Dolores Johns 

Rev. Dal co King 

Howard Langhorne 

Arelia Langhorne 

Pauline Maloney 

Richard Mi t chum 

Julian Moore 

Martha Ogden 

Vincent Oliphant 

Larry Saunders 

Haywood Statum 

Jayne Thomas 

Jessie Thomas 

Hazel Thompson 

M. W. Thornhill, Jr. 

Walter Wheaton 

Clifton Whitworth 


Mary Jeffries 


********** * * 


REPRESENTATIVE M. CALDWELL BUTLER 


SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
MINORITY BUSINESS CONFERENCE 


Wednesday, September 3, 
Roanoke Civic Center 
9:00 A.M. - 4:00 P.M. 


1980 


AGENDA 


SIXTH DISTRICT MINORITY BUSINESS CONFERENCE 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1980 
ROANOKE CIVIC CENTER 

REGISTRATION 8:30 A.M. - Main Exhibit Hall 



*********** 

9:00 A.M. 

INVOCATION AND WELCOME 

The Honorable M. Caldwell Butler 

Hayward Statum 

Dr. A. Horatio Edwards 

9:15 - 12:00 Noon 

CONCURRENT WORKSHOPS 

Workshop A - a workshop for those participants 

not in business but seeking information 
about starting and managing a business 

Workshop B - a workshop for those participants 

presently in business and/or seeking to 
improve existing business 

12:00 - 1:30 P.M. 

LUNCH 

GUEST SPEAKER: William B. Robertson 

1:30 - 3:30 P.M. 

CONCURRENT WORKSHOPS 

Workshop I - for those seeking to start a business 

Workshop II - for those seeking management and technical 
assistance to expand or improve an 
existing business 

Workshop III - for those seeking to obtain financial 
assistance to improve or expand an 
existing business 

Workshop IV - for those seeking to obtain federal, state, 
municipal and/or private sector contracts 

3:30 - 4:00 P.M. 

WRAP UP SESSION 

4:00 P.M. 

ADJOURNMENT 

******** 


The U.S. Department of Commerce-MBDA and Title 2.1, Chapter 7.5, Code of 
Virginia, defines a minority business as one that Is owned or controlled 
by one or more socially or economically disadvantaged persons. Such dis- 
advantages may arise from cultural, racial, chronic economic circumstances 
or backgrounds, or other similar conditions. Such persons Include, but 
are not limited to. Blacks, Puerto Ricans, Spanish-speaking Americans, 
Aoerlcan Indians, Eskimos, Aleuts, and all Vietnam veterans. 


MORNING WORKSHOPS 


GROUP A. 


GROUP B. 


GROUP I. 


GROUP II. 


GROUP III. 


FOR THOSE NOT IN BUSINESS BUT SEEKING INFORMATION ABOUT 
STARTING AND MANAGING A BUSINESS (Case study and 
dramatization, panel discussion and question and answer period). 
FACILITATOR: Rodney Ferguson, Loan Interviewer, First and 

Merchants Bank, Lynchburg. 

PANELISTS: Ronald R. Wesley, Attorney, Richmond. 

Reginald R. Yancey, Attorney, Lynchburg. 

Carol Brown, Small Business Administration, 

Richmond . 

Arthur Hardeman, Employment and Training Specialist, 
Lynchburg Community Action Group, Lynchburg. 

FOR THOSE MINORITY ENTREPRENEURS PRESENTLY IN BUSINESS SEEKING TO 
EXPAND OR IMPROVE THEIR EXISTING BUSINESS (Case study and 
dramatization, panel discussion and question and answer period). 
FACILITATOR: Larry J. Saunders, Certified Public Accountant, 

Peat, Marwick and Mitchell, Roanoke. 


AFTERNOON WORKSHOPS 

FOR THOSE SEEKING TO START THEIR OWN BUSINESS 

FACILITATOR: George Harris, Jr., Attorney - Roanoke. 

PANELISTS: Willie Poe, Deputy Director, Small Business Admin- 

istration, Richmond . 

Catherine Harvey, Internal Revenue Service, Roanoke. 

Thomas J. Hall, Peat Marwick and Mitchell, Roanoke. 

Carol Brown, Small Business Administration, Richmond. 

FOR THOSE SEEKING MANAGEMENT AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN EXPANDING 

OR IMPROVING AN EXISTING BUSINESS 

FACILITATOR: Dr. Alex Williams, Colgate Darden Graduate School of 

Business, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

PANELISTS: Luis Encinias, Regional Director, Minority Business 

Development Agency, Washington. 

Owen C. Caldwell, Community Organization for Minority 
Economic Development, Lynchburg. 

Sam J. Stern, Service Corps of Retired Executives, 
Small Business Administration, Richmond. 

Carl G. Thurston, Service Corps of Retired Executives, 
Roanoke. 

FOR THOSE SEEKING TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO IMPROVE OR 

EXPAND AN EXISTING BUSINESS. 

FACILITATOR: Stanley Hale, Executive Director, Southwest Virginia 

Community Development Fund, Roanoke. 

PANELISTS: Gene Sullivan, Chief, Finance Division, Small 

Business Administration, Richmond. 

Howard Wilkinson, Assistant Vice President, First 
and Merchants National Bank, Roanoke. 

Stanley Jeffress, Loan Officer, Farmers Home 
Administration, Richmond. 

Beverly A. Coleman, Project Coordinator, Roanoke 
Valley Business League, Roanoke. 

Wesley Crone, Loan Guaranty Officer, Veterans 
Administration Regional Office, Roanoke. 
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Saying a mouthful 


Rep. M. Caldwell Butler, R-Roanoke, hears what 
one of his younger constituents has on her mind 
Wednesday as he talks over lunch with second- 


Staff photo by WAYNE SCARBERRY 

grader Lisa Hodges at Garden City Elementary 
School. Story on Page B- 1 . 


Paid Political Advertisement 

ATTENTION VOTERS 

6th Congressional District 
THIS IS A POLL. PLEASE RESPOND! 

The "Open Housing" law has been approved by the House of Representa- 
tives by one vote. The vote was 205 to 204. Caldwell Butler voted in favor 

of this bill. His vote could have been the deciding one. 

Congressman Butler could have helped you on other legislation too. Here 

are some of the ways we feel he DIDN'T help you, 

1 . He voted to implement the Panama Canal treaties with continued subsi- 
dies to Panama. 

2. He voted against the amendment to end forced busing. 

3. He voted in favor of funding for the Federal Trade Commission which 
we consider to be a counter-productive agency. 

4. He voted to make Red China a "most favored nation/" which encour- 
ages trade with that Communist country. 

5. He voted against requiring the President to secure congressional con- 
sent before giving aid to Nicaraqua. 

6. He voted against the Hyde amendment for Medicaid funding of abor- 
tions to save a mother's life or to terminate pregnancies resulting from 
rape or incest. 

These were important issues, involving national needs, and in our opinion, he 
voted wrong. And there were other issues where he took sides with Harris 
and Fisher against the other Virginia representatives. Action is needed! How 
much support is there in the 6th district for an OPPOSITON CANDIDATE? 

Mark your ballot (below), cut it out and mail it to: P. O. Box 8247, Roanoke, 
Va. 24014 


| 1 11 1 111 ■' Clip ■ m — — — 

j I will be glad to vote for a candidate who would NOT vote as Mr. Butlef 
j these issues. Yes □ 

■ I will be willing to help a write-in candidate. □ , 
j NAME ADDRESS 

j For more information call: /. • ... ... . . : . . .... . . ; . . . .y. .V 

| 563-0400 345-7959 TEL. NO 

| (This ad paid for by INDEPENDENT VIHGINIANS FOR POLITICAL ACTION. Paul Hollyfield. Coordinator 


Looking for an Apartment? 
Turn to Classified . . . 


Lunch 


Man who came to lunch learns a little 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 

Education writer 

Garden City Elementary School took 
a congressman to lunch Wednesday and 
Rep. M. Caldwell Butler, R-Roanoke, han- 
dled it with aplomb. 

Surrounded by first- and second-grad- 
ers in the school cafeteria, Butler chatted 
amicably, shook eager, little hands and 
ate nearly everything on his tray — a 
ham, lettuce and tomato sandwich, maca- 
roni salad, celery and carrot sticks, potato 
chips, a banana and milk. 

He ate it all except for a few chips, a 
celery and carrot stick and the banana 
peel. The congressman seemed to have 
trouble penetrating the plastic bag of 
chips, but a second-grader across the ta- 
ble ripped it open with ease. 

“I had forgotten what eating lunch 
with little kids was like/’ Butler said after 
45 minutes in the cafeteria. “It’s a long, 
drawn-out process. You can’t be in a hur- 
ry.” 


It’s difficult to talk and chew at the 
same time, he said. 

Butler, home during the congression- 
al recess, accepted Garden City’s invita- 
tion to help promote National School 
Lunch Week. Asked by a reporter about 
plans in Congress to reduce federal aid to 
school lunch programs, Butler said he fa- 
vors good lunches for children, but he 
thinks the government is carrying too 
much of the cost. 

Before lunch, Butler — who is run- 
ning for his fifth term — gave the pupils a 
civics lesson on the workings of the feder- 
al government and fielded questions. 

The first question: Is Garden City 
Elementary going to get a gymnasium? 
Butler said he couldn’t answer that one. 

“When were you born?” a pupil 
asked. 

“You mean what year?” Butler 
asked. “1925.” 

“Gosh!” a little girl gasped. 


“I’m going to vote for Mr. Reagan,” 
Butler replied to another query. Mr. Rea- 
gan, of course, is a Republican named 
Ronald. Cheers, applause and some boos 
followed. 

“There’s an awful lot of nice people 
who are going to vote for Mr. Carter, too,” 
*Butler added. Mr. Carter, of course, is a 
Democrat named Jimmy who is presi- 
dent. 

Another pupil asked Butler if he has 
ever been in a courtroom. Butler said yes. 

“When I worked for a living I was a 
lawyer,” he said. 

Butler then visited Charlotte Engle- 
by’s and Deborah Casey’s sixth-graders. 

The older pupils peppered Butler 
with questions like when is he going to re- 
tire and could he ask President Carter to 
visit the school for a talk. They also want- 
ed to know what the president does and 
whor can vote. 

Please see Lunch/ Page B-4 


From Page B-1 

Butler said he thinks about ‘retiring every two 
years when election time comes around, but many 
congressmen consider retirement after 20 years be- 
cause federal retirement benefits are good. 

“The problem in Congress is that many stay too 
long,” he said. “You call me up in a year or two and 
remind me.” 

Butler said the president is too busy to visit Garr 
den City. 

“If he came to our school, would the students 
have to pay to see him?” a boy asked. No, Butler 
said. 

“They’re pretty bright kids,” Butler said as he 
left the room for lunch. . 

Going through the lunch line, Butler met Hazel 
England, the cafeteria manager, who was wearing a 
Butler button she said he had pinned to her son’s dia- 
per in 1974. 

Butler later expressed shock that so many Gar- 
den City children are getting free or reduced-price 
lunches, a program subsidized by the federal govern- 
ment. 

“I’m supportive of the school lunch program, but 
I wonder how long . . . Butler told a reporter. But- 
ler added, “The problem is the extent to which the 
government should be buying lunches for people who 
can afford to pay for them.” 

Twenty-six percent of the school’s 345 pupils get 
fr^e or reduced-price lunches, but tie rate is 55 per- 


cent citywide. Full price is 55 cents in elementary 
and 60 cents in secondary schools. 

The federal government spends several billion 
dollars annually on school lunch programs national- 
ly, but Congress plans to reduce federal aid signifi- 
cantly this year. 

After researching the pending school lunch bills, 
Butler said, “It’s pretty clear that we’re going to be 
lowering the subsidies and tightening the eligibility 
requirements (for free and reduced-price lunches). I 
think that’s appropriate. I think that’s the general 
feeling in Congress right now.” 

Roanoke City school officials told the School 
Board Tuesday night that the proposed reduction of 
federal aid will cost the city schools $50,000 to 
$75,000. Lunch prices may have to be increased 5 
cents to make up the loss, Richard Kelley, assistant - 
superintendent for business, said. 

Carrie Nelson, director of food services, said 
federal lunch money to city schools totaled nearlj 
$1.3 million last year. Another $87,000 came fror 
the state, she said. 

The federal government is paying I8V2 cents fori 
every lunch for which a student pays full price, 86 ¥2 1 
cents for each lunch that costs a student 10 cents and| 
96V2 cents for each free lunch. 

This means the schools get more money by giv-l 
ing away lunches or selling them for 10 cents than! 
from full-paying students. For each lunch that costs! 
elementary pupils 55 cents and secondary students! 
60 cents, the government subsidy is only I8V2 cents! 
— a total of 73V2 or 78^2 cents. 
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Monday, December 29, 1980 


Suspend Davis-Bacon 

The half-century-old Davis-Bacon 
Act requires the paying of the 
“prevailing wages” in the com- 
munity on any construction project 
financed wholly or partly with 
federal funds. The act may have 
been justified in the Depression 
days of the early 1930s when workers 
lacked the protection of minimum 
wage and other laws related to 
workers’ rights and compensation. 

As far as the public interest is con- 
cerned, the act serves no construc- 
tive purpose today, but merely runs 
up the cost of construction projects 
because the “prevailing wages” as 
determined by the Department of 
Labor often are well above what con- 
struction workers actually are 
receiving on non-federal projects in 
the community and what contrac- 
tors would pay if there were no 
Davis-Bacon. 

In his current weekly report to 
constituents, Rep. M. Caldwell 
Butler of Virginia’s 6th 
Congressional District calls atten- 
tion to the fact that while efforts to 
repeal Davis-Bacon have been un- 
successful in Congress, the act has a 
provision giving the president 
authority to suspend the law in the 
event of a national emergency. Rep. 

Butler is one of the sponsors of a 
resolution urging the president to 
exercise that authority so that dur- 
ing a suspension period of at least six 
months the effects of the act on the 
economy can be tested. 

Presidents Roosevelt and Nixon 
each suspended the act, but since in 



Butler 


the first instance the suspension was 
during a world war and in the second 
the suspension was for only a little 
more than a month, neither case 
provided a real test. 

When Ronald Reagan assumes the 
presidency in January, he could cer- 
tainly justify acting on the basis of 
an economic emergency. He would 
be serving the public interest if he 
put the Davis-Bacon “prevailing 
wages” requirement aside for a 
specific period in order to see what 
the experience would be if contrac- 
tors were not bound by the act’s 
restrictions. “In this time of market 
unrest,” writes Rep. Butler, 
“suspension of the Davis-Bacon Act 
would be a clear sign of the ad- 
ministration’s intention to stand 
firm against inflation.” 





A Moving Target is Harder To Hit 



PARTICIPANTS 


Prime Contrac tors 

Babcock & Wilcox 
C (5c P Telephone Co. 

Craddock Terry Shoe Company 
Eaton Corporation 

E.I. Dupont de Nemours and Company 
Hercules Aerospace Division 
General Electric Co., Waynesboro 
General Electric Co., Lynchburg 
General Electric Co., Roanoke ’ 

Philip Morris, USA 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Sears and Roebuck 
Sperry Rand Corporation 
Virginia Electric Power Company 
Wayne Manufacturing Co. 

White Motor Corporation 

Federal A genc i es 

i 

General Services Administration 
National Park Service 
Minority Business Development 
Agency (MB DA) 

Veterans Administration (VA) 
Department of Transportation (DOT) 
Small Business Administration (SB A) 
Department of Commerce 
Defense General. Supply Center 


State and Local A gene i es 

Commonwealth of Virginia 

Division of Purchases k Supply 
City of Roanoke 
University of Virginia 
Virginia Regional Minority Purchasing 
Council 

Virginia State Office of Minority 

Business Enterprise (VSOiMBE) 
Southwest Virginia Community 

Development Fund (SVCDF) 


1 • 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

James Arnold 
Charles Brown 
Louis Brown 
Suzanne Branch 
Raymond Bur ford 
Joseph Cason 
Beverly Coleman 
O.C. Cardwell 
Virginia Cooke 
Rodney Ferguson 
Walter Fizer 
William Dabney 
Hon. George Goode, Sr. 

Stanley Hale 
Lawrence Hamlar 
George Harris, Esq. 

Junius Haskins 
Delores Johns 

Howard <5c Aurelia Langhorne 

Pauline Maloney 

Julian Moore 

Martha Ogden 

Susan Oliphant 

Larry Saunders 

Chauncey Spencer 

Hayward Staturn 

Michael Terry 

Jayne Thomas 

Jessie Thomas 

Hon. M.W. Thornhill 

Clifton Whitworth 


REP RESENT ATIVE M. CALDWELL BUTLER 


SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
MINORITY BUSINESS CONFERENCE 


& 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1981 
SHERATON AIRPORT INN 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
8:30 A.M. - 4:00 P.M. 


A MESSAGE FROM 

CONGRESSMAN BUTLER 


Minority businesspersons share the same 
problems of any new concern and must develop 
viable strategies to participate effectively in 
the business operations and economic conditions 
of the 1980's. 

Considering that the recently released 
unemployment rate for Blacks is a record 15 
percent, the greatest contribution to relieving 
this situation Ls to strengthen the business 
community, particularly the Black business 
community. 

Bearing this in mind it is my pleasure 
to welcome you to this Minority Business 
Conference. This is your opportunity to obtain 
basic information vital to the economic growth 
of your existing or planned business. 



ABOUT THE SPEAKER 

Margaret Z. Richardson, Executive 
Director of the National Minority Supplier 
Development Council (NMSDC) has been active 
in minority economic development since 1965. 

As Executive Director of NMSDC, Ms. 
Richardson works closely with both the 
corporate and minority vendor communities to 
identify corporate purchasing needs to be filled 
by minority entrepreneurs, thereby enabling 
them to enter the mainstream of the free 
enterprise system. 

We welcome Ms. Richardson today and 
are grateful for her willingness to serve at our 
minority business conference. 


WORKSHOPS 


PROGRAM 


9:00 A. M. REGISTRATION 

Lobby 

9:15 A. M. WELCOME AND 

OPENING SESSION 
Ballroom 


I. EXPLORING THE DISTRIBUTORSHIP AND 
FRANCHISE MARKET (conference room 1) 
Moderator: Stanley Hale, Executive 

Director, SVCDF, Roanoke 
Panelists: Phillip Ouzts, Director 

State Otfice, U.S. Dept, of Commerce 
Hayward Statum, Entrepreneur, Salem 
Carol Brown, Program Analyst 
SBA, Richmond 
Hampton Smith, Entrepreneur, 
Blacksburg 


Honorable M. Caldwell Butler 

10:15 A.M. WORKSHOPS 

(Held Concurrently) 
Conference Center 

10:30 A.M. BREAK 


- 11:30 WORKSHOPS 

(Held Concurrently) 
Conference Center 

1:00 P.M. LUNCHEON 

Ballroom 

Presiding: Hon. M. Caldwell Butler 

Invocation: Rev. Edward T. Burton 

Pastor, Sweet Union Baptist Church 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Introduction of Speaker: David Rakes, 
Minority Business Development Agency 
Guest Speaker: Margaret Richardson, 

Executive Director, National Minority 
Supplier Development Council 


2:15 P.M. 

2:30 P. M. 
3:30 P.M. 


WORKSHOPS 
(Held Concurrently) 
Conference Center 

BREAK 

WORKSHOPS 
(Held Concurently) 
Conference Center 


4:00 P.M. 


WRAPUP 


Willliam B. Robertson 
Special Assistant, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense 


II. BUSINESS INSURANCE, BONDING AND 

LOAN PACKAGING (conference room 2) 
Moderator: Beverly Coleman, Roanoke 

Panelists: John Harris, Exec. Dir., or 

William Mustard, Asst. Dir., 
VSOMBE 

Michael Clark, President, Clark 
Insurance Agency, Richmond 
Vernard Henley, President 

Consolidated Bank 3c Trust, Richmond 
James Francis, CLCU, Davis and 
Stephenson Inc., Roanoke 

III. BUSINESS MANAGEMENT AND THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR PROCUREMENT 
PROCESS (conference room 3) 

Moderator: Larry Saunders, CPA, 

Roanoke 

Panelists: Pat Esperti, Director of 

Purchasing, General Electric, Roanoke 
Eugene Baker, President, National Assn. 

of Black Manufacturers, Washington 
Stephanie Lee-Miller, Special Assistant 
to the Deputy Secretary, U.S. Dept, of 
Commerce, Washington 
Roger Vaden, Director of Purchasing, 
Craddock Terry Shoe Corp. Lynchburg 

IV. FEDERAL PROGRAMS OF ASSISTANCE 
FOR MINORITY BUSINESSES AND THE 
FEDERAL PROCUREMENT PROCESS 
(conference room 4) 

Moderator: Junius Haskins, Chief 

Executive Officer, COMED, Lynchburg 
Panelists: Roosevelt Greer, Chief 

Financial Assistance Division, U.S. 

Dept, of Transportation, Washington 
Freddie Jones, Director, MBDA,° 
Richmond 

Carl Ellison, Deputy Assistant 
A.dm. for Minority Small Business, 

SBA, Washington 

John Harvie, Small Business Specialist, 
Detense General Supply Center, 
Richmond 

Major Clark, Staff Director, Small 
Business Ctte. U.S. House 
of Representatives 


Spouse of &epresentatibes P 

l,©.C. 20515 
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Departing congressman 

Butler did GOP 


The Sixth Congressional District lies 
a good number of miles to the west, 
but M. Caldwell Butler, the district’s 
representative on Capitol Hill for most 
of the past decade, has attained a 
reputation across Virginia as an able 
lawmaker and astute Republican poli- 
tician. 

But the Roanoke attorney says he 
will leave Congress at the end of his 
present term. In a general statement 
on his decision, he observed “that 
some of my colleagues may have 
stayed too long in the House. And I 
have frequently thought that I do not 
want that said of me.” 

In truth, though, Mr. Butler is not 
staying long enough. He has served his 
district, his state and his country with 
energy and expertise. Noted for his 



wit and his ability on his feet, he has 
adhered to a thoughtful, pragmatic 
brand of conservatism. During House 
Judiciary Committee hearings in 1974 
on the impeachment of President Nix- 


on, he took an active and helpful part 
in the proceedings and, despite the 
party link, voted for impeachment. 

Caldwell Butler went to Washington 
after making an outstanding mark in 
the General Assembly. And his popu- 
larity within his district became so 
great that Democrats in time lost 
their enthusiasm for challenging him, 
much as an earlier generation of 
Democrats tired of tangling with his 
predecessor, Richard Poff — now a 
state Supreme Court justice — who 
was pulled into Congress by Eisenhow- 
er’s coattails in 1952 and had no trou- 
ble staying around for 20 years. 

So Sixth District Democrats, more 
than any others, have reason to re- 
joice at the news. But since the Rea- 
gan coattails last year helped the GOP 
build a 9-1 edge in the state’s congres- 
sional delegation, Democrats general- 
ly may welcome the Butler retirement 
because it opens a slot that the party 
probably had written off as unwinna- 
ble. 

Indeed, five Democrats’ names ap- 
peared on Ledger-Star staff writer 
Jerry Alley’s speculation list even as 
Mr. Butler announced he was stepping 
down. This list also included four Re- 
publican names, including Atty. Gen. 
J. Marshall Coleman, the defeated Re- 


credit 


publican candidate for governor this 
year. 

The Republican lost no doubt brings 
special satisfaction to the 56-year-old 
Butler. For he’s been working in the 
GOP vineyards long enough to remem- 
ber when you had a hard time finding 
four Republican prospects for the en- 
tire state’s congressional races. 



Rep. Butler 


Saw party burgeon 
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Inflation increase lowest since 1980 


Prime rate cut 

NEW YORK (AP) - Several ma- 
jor banks lowered their prime lending 
rate today to the lowest level in a year. 

Citibank, ranked the second-larg- 
est among U.S. commercial banks, and 
First National of Chicago, the ninth 
largest, cut their prime rate to 16 per- 
cent from 16.5 percent. Chemical 
Bank, ranked the sixth largest, fol- 
lowed suit. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, No. 3, 
went further, dropping its prime from 
16.5 percent to 15.75 percent. 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Inflation rose just 0.4 
percent in October, the least for any month since the 
summer of 1980, as housing costs flattened out after 
15 months of rising steadily, the government report- 
ed today. 

The Consumer Price Index has now risen at an 
annual rate of 9.6 percent for the first 10 months of 
this year, and analysts say they see no inflation 
shocks forthcoming in the remaining two months, 
particularly with the recession depressing demand 
for goods. 

The new report made it almost certain that in- 
flation for all of 1981 will be less than 10 percent, 
probably around 9.5 percent, and well below what 
economists call the “double-digit territory” of the 
last two years. 

Housing costs had pushed inflation, as measured 
by the Consumer Price Index, up at an annual rate of 


10 percent or more for three straight months before 
October, including a 14.8 percent rate for September. 

The Labor Department said October's CPI in- 
crease of 0.4 percent would amount to an annual rate 
of 4.4 percent if inflation continued at the same pace 
for 12 straight months. 

That was the best showing since the 0.1 percent 
increase in July 1980, during last year's recession. 

Costs of home ownership in October actually de- 
clined 0.3 percent, the new report said. That category 
included a 0.7 percent decrease in home prices and a 
decrease of 0.1 percent in financing costs. 

Increases for rent, household furnishings and 
maintenance brought the overall housing component 
up to zero. 

Please see Inflation, Page A* 1 0 
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Butler confirms 
he'll quit in '82 


ill 


Rep. and Mrs. Butler at news conference 


Staff photo by JACK GAKING 


By DAVID ROSENTHAL 

Political writer 

Sixth District Rep. Caldwell Butler always said 
it would be a cold day when he retired from the 
House of Representatives, and as snow fell steadily 
today outside the Patrick Henry Hotel, he did just 
that. 

In a half-hour news conference, Butler, 56, con- 
firmed reports that he would not seek re-election in 
1982, after serving a decade in the House. 

Attributing part of his decision to “homesick- 
ness,” Butler said he would return to Roanoke to con- 
tinue practicing law. Butler was associated with a 
private law firm in Roanoke before entering the 
House in November 1972. 

The Republican legislator denied reports that 
his retirement wa$ contingent on state Attorney Gen- 
eral Marshall Coleman running for the 6th District 
seat next year. 

“My retirement is not contingent on getting any 
person to replace me ... I am not presumptuous 
enough to select any person to succeed me. And I do 
not want to say publicly that there is one person I 
prefer over another,” he said. 

Butler said he had informed Coleman, a Staun- 
ton native, and other potential candidates of his deci- 
sion not to seek re-election. “The reason I’m 


announcing so early is that I feel the people interest- 
ed should be able to get their ducks in a row.” 

Butler, at times exhibiting a light tone; said he 
expected to remain active in party decisions, includ- 
ing consultations about candidates for the 6th Dis- 
trict House seat. “I want you all to understand the 
difference between retiring and expiring,” he told 
about a dozen reporters. 

Butler refused to enumerate the reasons for 
leaving a House seat in which he seemed safely en- 
sconced. In his last two re-election bids, Butler ran 
without Democratic opposition. 

“It is the nature of decisions such as this one 
which I have made that the considerations or reasons 
which led to it defy accurate statement,” he said in 
prepared remarks. 

“Some of them are very obvious, some very per- 
sonal, some generally known, others known only to 
me and my wife. I see very little profit in undertak- 
ing to enumerate them.” 

Answering questions that followed, he said, 
“When you’ve been there for 10 years everything is 
so familiar . . . your responses are almost reflex.” 

Butler also noted the contrast between spending 
a long weekend squabbling with House Democratic 
leaders and then flying into the peaceful Roanoke 
Valley, filled with “friendly faces.” 

Pleas© see Butler, Page A- 1 0 


Emergency spending bill gives Congress breather 


WASHINGTON (AP) - The federal govern- 
ment is back in business and President Reagan’s 
running budget battle with Congress is on hold af- 
ter approval of a revised emergency spending 
measure. 

“Of course, we now must come back and do 
the work all over again in the Congress on a bill 
that can be signed,” Reagan said Monday night 
after he signed the stopgap spending bill, which 
expires Dec. 15. 

Shortly afterward, Reagan left the White 
House for his California ranch, a Thanksgiving 
vacation that had been delayed a day because of 
the budget impasse. 

In a telephone call from Air Force One, Rea- 
gan told the Republican Governors Association 


meeting in New Orleans that the battle with Con- 
gress had been “a game of chicken, and someone 
just had to bring it to a halt.” 

Reagan’s acceptance of the new measure 
ended a confrontation with Congress that led to 
the president’s first veto and the layoffs of 
hundreds of thousands of federal employees. 

The president’s supporters in Congress said 
the episode was fresh evidence of Reagan’s re- 
solve to slash federal spending. But furious Dem- 
ocratic leaders said the skirmishing that left the 
government technically insolvent for nearly 67 
hours was only “a charade.” 

Reagan believes “there is a lot more work to 
be done,” said deputy White House press secre- 


tary Larry Speakes. “He’s looking forward to 
working with Congress when he returns.” 

On Monday morning, Reagan vetoed a $428 
billion emergency spending bill, expiring July 15, 
that a bitterly divided Congress had sent him late 
Sunday night. The House then voted 367-26 for a 
Republican-drafted compromise that expires 
Dec. 15 — as Reagan had requested. 

The measure Reagan signed simply extended 
the interim spending legislation that expired at 
midnight Friday. 

Democrats had wanted to extend interim 
spending authority through Feb. 3, but the Repub- 
lican plan was substituted on a vote of 221-176. 

Then the measure sailed through the Repub- 
lican-controlled Senate, 88-1, with only Demo- 


cratic Whip Alan Cranston of California voting 
against it. 

Reagan actually gained little from the con- 
frontation in his efforts to hold down spending. 

Congressional officials said that on an an- 
nual basis, the measure Reagan signed calls for 
about $27.3 billion less in spending authority than 
the measure Reagan vetoed. But $25 billion of 
that would come from defense, where Reagan 
wants to spend more money, and only $2.3 billion 
from domestic accounts, where he wants to spend 
less. 

And the bill will remain in effect only for 
about three weeks. 

Please see Breather, Pag© A- 1 0 




Butler 


From Page A* 1 

“There’s no good time to quit,” he 
said, when asked whether his retire- 
ment could jeopardize a House seat 
held by the GOP since 1952. “The Re- 
publican Party needs to pull itself to- 
gether ... In the long haul this should 
be a strengthening time for the party. 

Butler said Virginia’s GOP, long 
shut out of elected office, “probably 
got too fat too fast. You cannot simply 
announce that you are Republican and 
get elected.” 

Asked about his own plans, Butler 
said he had none beyond returning to 
Roanoke to practice law. “I don’t see 
any openings (in the U.S. Senate), so I 
don’t plan to go there.” 

Butler said he expected Sen. Harry 
Byrd Jr. to seek re-election in 1982. 
The congressman said he did not feel 
Republicans should challenge Byrd 
next year, even if the senator contin- 
ued to run as an independent. 

I Butler, a Roanoke native, is a 
I graduate of Jefferson High School, the 
[University of Richmond and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School. 


He narrowly lost his first bid for 
elective office, when he ran for Roa- 
noke City Council in 1958. In 1961, But- 
ler became the first Roanoke 
Republican elected to the House of 
Delegates, and he rose to become that 
body’s minority leader. 

In 1972, Butler won a special elec- 
tion to succeed 6th District Rep. Rich- 
ard H. Poff, who was named to the 
Virginia Supreme Court. In that elec- 
tion, Butler also won his first two-year 
term in the House. 

Ih addition to Coleman, another 
GOP candidate for Butler’s seat is 
State Sen. Ray Garland of Roanoke. 

“I’d much prefer that he (Butler) 
stay exactly where he is. Assuming his 
mind is made up, I would almost cer- 
tainly become a candidate,” Garland 
said. 

Democrats being mentioned as 
possible candidates are Delegates C. 
Richard Cranwell of Roanoke County, 
Vic Thomas of Roanoke City and State 
Sen. Dudley “Buzz” Emick of Fincas- 
tle. 
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The weather 

Cloudy tonight. Low in the low 
30s. Sunny Wednesday. High in the 
mid-40s. See Page A-2 for details. 


Inside 


Metro/State 

A redistricting plan that Republi- 
cans, blacks and civil liberties groups 
say will flunk court tests and Justice 
Department scrutiny if it gets past the 
governor’s office was passed by the 
Virginia House of Delegates today. The 
61-33 vote was close enough to give 
hope to Republicans that they could 
sustain a veto. Page B-1. 

Katherine Prillaman, 34, a former 
cashier at Virginia Western Communi- 
ty College, pleaded guilty today to a 
charge of stealing state funds, but she 
contested the amount stolen. She was 
accused of taking at least $11,464. Her 
attorney told Roanoke Circuit Judge 
Kenneth Trabue that she believes she 
stole no more than $3,000. She will be 
sentenced Jan. 7. Page B-l. 

The resignation of Roanoke City 
police officer C.L. “Jackie” Schoonov- 
er after television station WDBJ 
filmed him playing cards on duty was 
final and cannot be withdrawn, Roa- 
noke Circuit Judge Ernest Ballou ruled 
today. Page B-l. 

National 

A Riverside, Calif., male nurse has 
been arrested and booked for investi- 
gation of murder at two hospitals in 
the deaths of 12 patients who received 
massive overdoses of the heart drug 
Lidocaine, authorities said. Page A-4. 

Richard V. Allen, White House 
national security adviser, is facing new 
questions about the sale of his interna- 
tional consulting firm. He wrote in his 
government financial disclosure state- 
ment that he sold the firm in January 
1978, but now says the sale occurred in 
January 1981, said White House coun- 
sel Fred Fielding. Page A-5. 

International 

West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt sees no major changes in So- 
viet President Leonid I. Brezhnev’s 
new offer on missile reductions in Eu- 
rope, Schmidt’s spokesman, Kurt Beck- 
er, said today. Schmidt “has actually 
taken over the function of an interpret- 
er” between his American allies and 
the Soviet Union, Becker told a news 
conference. Page A-2. 

Fifty workers have been evacuat- 
ed by helicopter from a drifting British 
oil rig and seven seamen were rescued 
from a listing Norwegian freighter in 
the North Sea, where 90 mph winds 
have whipped up 45-foot waves. Twen- 
ty people are still aboard the rig, but 
oil company officials said they are not 
in any danger. Page A-10. 

Sports 

The Atlanta Falcons shut down 
any potential Minnesota rallies, so fa- 
mous in past years, to win 31-30 in 
Monday Night Football and stay alive 
in the National Football Conference 
West title race. Page B-4. 


Inflation increase lowest since 1 980 


Prime rate cut 

NEW YORK (AP) - Several ma- 
jor banks lowered their prime lending 
rate today to the lowest level in a year. 

Citibank, ranked the second-larg- 
est among U.S. commercial banks, and 
First National of Chicago, the ninth 
largest, cut their prime rate to 16 per- 
cent from 16.5 percent. Chemical 
Bank, ranked the sixth largest, fol- 
lowed suit. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, No. 3, 
went further, dropping its prime from 
16.5 percent to 15.75 percent. 


WASHINGTON (AP) - Inflation rose just 0.4 
percent in October, the least for any month since the 
summer of 1980, as housing costs flattened out after 
15 months of rising steadily, the government report- 
ed today. 

The Consumer Price Index has now risen at an 
annual rate of 9.6 percent for the first 10 months of 
this year, and analysts say they see no inflation 
shocks forthcoming in the remaining two months, 
particularly with the recession depressing demand 
for goods. 

The new report made it almost certain that in- 
flation for all of 1981 will be less than 10 percent, 
probably around 9.5 percent, and well below what 
economists call the “double-digit territory” of the 
last two years. 

Housing costs had pushed inflation, as measured 
by the Consumer Price Index, up at an annual rate of 


10 percent or more for three straight months before 
October, including a 14.8 percent rate for September. 

The Labor Department said October’s CPI in- 
crease of 0.4 percent would amount to an annual rate 
of 4.4 percent if inflation continued at the same pace 
for 12 straight months. 

That was the best showing since the 0.1 percent 
increase in July 1980, during last year’s recession. 

Costs of home ownership in October actually de- 
clined 0.3 percent, the new report said. That category 
included a 0.7 percent decrease in home prices and a 
decrease of 0.1 percent in financing costs. 

Increases for rent, household furnishings and 
maintenance brought the overall housing component 
up to zero. 

Please see Inflation, Page A- 1 0 
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Rep. and Mrs. Butler at news conference 




Butler confirms 
he'll quit in '82 


By DAVID ROSENTHAL 

Political writer 

Sixth District Rep. Caldwell Butler always said 
it would be a cold day when he retired from the 
House of Representatives, and as snow fell steadily 
today outside the Patrick Henry Hotel, he did just 
that. 

In a half-hour news conference, Butler, 56, con- 
firmed reports that he would not seek re-election in 
1982, after serving a decade in the House. 

Attributing part of his decision to “homesick- 
ness,” Butler said he would return to Roanoke to con- 
tinue practicing law. Butler was associated with a 
private law firm in Roanoke before entering the 
House in November 1972. 

The Republican legislator denied reports that 
his retirement was contingent on state Attorney Gen- 
eral Marshall Coleman running for the 6th District 
seat next year. 

“My retirement is not contingent on getting any 
person to replace me ... I am not presumptuous 
enough to select any person to succeed me. And I do 
not want to say publicly that there is one person I 
prefer over another,” he said. 

Butler said he had informed Coleman, a Staun- 
ton native, and other potential candidates of his deci-; 
sion not to seek re-election. “The reason I’m 


announcing so early is that I feel the people interest- 
ed should be able to get their ducks in a row.” 

Butler, at times exhibiting a light tone; said he 
expected to remain active in party decisions, includ- 
ing consultations about candidates for the 6th Dis- 
trict House seat. “I want you all to understand the 
difference between retiring and expiring,” he told 
about a dozen reporters. 

Butler refused to enumerate the reasons for 
leaving a House seat in which he seemed safely en- 
sconced. In his last two re-election bids, Butler ran 
without Democratic opposition. 

“It is the nature of decisions such as this one 
which I have made that the considerations or reasons 
which led to it defy accurate statement,” he said in 
prepared remarks. 

“Some of them are very obvious, some very per- 
sonal, some generally known, others known only to 
me and my wife. I see very little profit in undertak- 
ing to enumerate them.” 

Answering questions that followed, he said, 
“When you’ve been there for 10 years everything is 
so familiar . . . your responses are almost reflex.” 
Butler also noted the contrast between spending 
a long weekend squabbling with House Democratic 
leaders and then flying into the peaceful Roanoke 
Valley, filled with “friendly faces.” 

Please see Butler, Page A- 1 0 


Emergency spending bill gives Congress breather 


WASHINGTON (AP) - The federal govern- 
ment is back in business and President Reagan’s 
running budget battle with Congress is on hold af- 
ter approval of a revised emergency spending 
measure. 

“Of course, we now must come back and do 
the work all over again in the Congress on a bill 
that can be signed,” Reagan said Monday night 
after he signed the stopgap spending bill, which 
expires Dec. 15. 

Shortly afterward, Reagan left the White 
House for his California ranch, a Thanksgiving 
vacation that had been delayed a day because of 
the budget impasse. 

In a telephone call from Air Force One, Rea- 
gan told the Republican Governors Association 


meeting in New Orleans that the battle with Con- 
gress had been “a game of chicken, and someone 
just had to bring it to a halt.” 

Reagan’s acceptance of the new measure 
ended a confrontation with Congress that led to 
the president’s first veto and the layoffs of 
hundreds of thousands of federal employees. 

The president’s supporters in Congress said 
the episode was fresh evidence of Reagan’s re- 
solve to slash federal spending. But furious Dem- 
ocratic leaders said the skirmishing that left the 
government technically insolvent for nearly 67 
hours was only “a charade.” 

Reagan believes “there is a lot more work to 
be done,” said deputy White House press secre- 


tary Larry Speakes. “He’s looking forward to 
working with Congress when he returns.” 

On Monday morning, Reagan vetoed a $428 
billion emergency spending bill, expiring July 15, 
that a bitterly divided Congress had sent him late 
Sunday night. The House then voted 367-26 for a 
Republican-drafted compromise that expires 
Dec. 15 — as Reagan had requested. 

The measure Reagan signed simply extended 
the interim spending legislation that expired at 
midnight Friday. 

Democrats had wanted to extend interim 
spending authority through Feb. 3, but the Repub- 
lican plan was substituted on a vote of 221-176. 

Then the measure sailed through the Repub- 
lican-controlled Senate, 88-1, with only Demo- 


cratic Whip Alan Cranston of California voting 
against it. 

Reagan actually gained little from the con- 
frontation in his efforts to hold down spending. 

Congressional officials said that on an an- 
nual basis, the measure Reagan signed calls for 
about $27.3 billion less in spending authority than 
the measure Reagan vetoed. But $25 billion of 
that would come from defense, where Reagan 
wants to spend more money, and only $2.3 billion 
from domestic accounts, where he wants to spend 
less. 

And the bill will remain in effect only for 
about three weeks. 

Please see Breather, Page A- 1 0 


Pittsburgh has beaten the No. 1 
jinx and held the top spot in The Asso- 
ciated Press college football poll. Five 
other top-ranked teams have lost this 
season after gaining the position. Page 
B-4. 

Other reading 

• Tech-UVa football game finally 
becoming something of a fixture in 
Virginia. Page B-4. 


• Patty McKinney inspires those 
around her to work a little harder. 
Page B-6. 



Author Steven Kroll shows 
Bedford students how he 
wrote 'Space Cats' 
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AMC chief 
favors return 
to planned 
obsolescence 

WASHINGTON (AP) - Gerald C. 
Meyers, chairman of American Motors 
Corp., says U.S. automakers should re- 
turn to the days of “planned obsoles- 
cence” when car styles changed as 
often as hemlines, The Washington 
Post reported in its Tuesday editions. 

“People used to buy a car because 
of how it feels, how it performs, yes, 
how it looks,” Meyers told the Post in 
an interview. “That has grayed-out 
over the past four or five years with 
this deep concern for responding to 
energy, safety and emissions.” 

The next step for Detroit, he said, 
is for automakers to stop copying one 
another’s designs and begin “satisfying 
the wants and the egos of consumers.” 

“It’s time to return to planned ob- 
solescence,” added Meyers, who said 
he was not talking about “fins and 
chrome. That’s phony. It’s gone and I 
hope it never comes back.” 

Meyers said the next round of styl- 
ing will give auto companies a chance 
to try some “unusual shapes” and 
make cars distinctive with electronic 
controls, displays and other interior 
options. 

Autos also will be aimed at small- 
er segments of the public the way 
AMC’s four-wheel cars are, according 
to Meyers. 

“We’re going to to strive for origi- 
nality,” he said. “We’re going to take 
some risks.” 



Staff photo by TOM KANE 


Dorothy Smith of Roanoke walks along Kirk Avenue en route to her job during the first snowstorm of 
the season today. Weather story on Page B-1 . 
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Firing reporter 
unjustified, 
lawyer says 

STAMFORD, Conn. (AP) - The 
decision by a Connecticut newspaper to 
fire an investigative reporter who 
shared an apartment with a Weather 
Underground fugitive was “totally un- 
justified, ” her lawyer maintains. 

Rita Jensen was informed Friday 
that she had been fired by The Advo- 
cate of Stamford. The newspaper pub- 
lished a story about the dismissal 
Monday. 

Attorney Michael B. Mukasey, Ms. 
Jensen’s attorney, said the action was 
“premature.” 

Advocate Executive Editor Ken-: 
neth Brief said Ms. Jensen was fired 
because she allowed her newspaper to 
publish inaccurate stories about her re- 
lationship with Katherine Boudin. He 
did not specify what was the inaccur- 
ate information and would not elabor- 
ate on his published statement. 

Ms. Jensen maintained she only 
knew Ms. Boudin as Lynn Adams dur- 
ing the time they shared a $135,000 
cooperative apartment on Manhattan’s 
upper West Side. 

A fugitive for more than a decade, 
Ms. Boudin was arrested and charged 
with three other people in connection 
with the $1.6 million robbery of a 
Brink’s armored car in Nanuet, N.Y., 
on Oct. 20 that left two guards and a 
policeman dead. 

The day after the robbery, Ms. 
Jensen contacted her newspaper and 
said she had only learned of Ms. Bou- 
din’s true identity when she saw news 
reports about the crime. 

“I saw the stories and pictures,” 
Ms. Jensen was quoted as saying in the 
Oct. 22 edition of The Advocate. “She 
didn’t come home last night and I knew 
it was her ... I couldn’t believe it.” 

Newsday reported Monday that 
the 35-year-old reporter had been in- 
formed of Lynn Adams’ true identity 
before Oct. 22. Neither Newsday nor 
the Advocate clarified when Ms. Jen- 
sen learned of Ms. Boudin’s true identi- 
ty. 

Mukasey said Monday that he has 
been advising his client “not to make 
any public statements until her posi- 
tion with the investigation into the 
Brink’s case has been clarified.” 

Official's daughter 
was not raped, 

N.J. lawyer says 

TRENTON, N.J. (AP) - A lawyer 
representing the 25-year-old daughter 
of Gov. Brendan Byrne says the woman 
was' not raped in an attack on the 
streets of New York as was reported 
earlier. 

John Degnan, a former attorney 
general for New Jersey, said New York 
police had advised him the case involv- 
ing Susan Byrne is closed because she 
will be unable to provide more details 
about the incident. 

New York police reported a wom- 
an fitting Ms. Byrne’s description told 
them she was attacked early Thursday 
morning on the upper East Side by two 
men she could not identify and that the 
incident involved a rape. 

Getting It Right 

In an effort to keep the record straight, the Roanoke 
Times 8. World-News corrects errors that occur in its 
news columns. 

The text with the picture of Presi- 
dent Reagan on Page One of Monday 
evening’s Roanoke Times & World- 
News should have said, “The practice 
of loading the budget with unnecessary 
spending and waiting until the 11th 
hour ... on the assumption that it was 
safe from a presidential veto has gone 
on much too long ...” Part of the 
quote was missing in some papers. 


Miss Your Paper? 

Our service center for the Roa- 
noke Times & World-News, evening 
edition, is open until 7 p.m. Monday 
through Friday and until 11 a.m. 
Saturdays and Sundays to assist you 
in contacting your independent car- 
rier if you have a delivery problem. 
If you cannot reach your carrier, 
call: 

981-3211 
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WEATHER 
" WATCH " 

Virginia 

Roanoke Valley 

Cloudy tonight with the 
low in the low 30s. Sunny 
Wednesday with the high 
in the mid-40s. The chance 
of precipitation is 20 per- 
cent tonight and 10 per- 
cent Wednesday. Winds 
becoming northerly at 10 
to 15 mph tonight. 

Extended forecast 

The Thursday-through- 
Saturday outlook for the 
Roanoke Valley calls for 
fair conditions Thursday 
and Saturday. There is a 
chance of showers on Fri- 
day. Highs averaging in 
the upper 40s to low 50s. 
Lows averaging in the up- 
per 30s to mid-40s. 

Virginia 

Flurries in the moun- 
tains tonight. Partial 
clearing elsewhere. Low 
in the mid-20s to mid-30s. 
Wednesday mostly sunny. 
High in the 40s. 


A look at record 

The overnight low by 6 a.m. was 31 
The record temperatures for this 
date are a high of 77 in 1973 and a low 
of 12 in 1970. 


Zone forecasts 


£■ T; 5 


Zones 1, 2 and 3 - Eastern Shore, 
Greater Hampton Roads and Interior 
Southeast — Chance of rain this eve- 
ning. Mostly cloudy and becoming 
windy tonight. Low in the mid-30s. 
Wednesday mostly sunny. High in the 
upper 40s. 

Zones 4, 4, 7 and • — Central Tide- 
water and Virginia, Southeastern and 
Southwestern Piedmont — Partial 
clearing and becoming windy to- 
night. Low about 30. Mostly sunny 
Wednesday. High in the upper 40s. 

Zone 9 — Southern Foothills — Par- 
tial clearing and becoming windy to- 
night. Low about 30. Wednesday 
mostly sunny. High in the upper 40s. 

Zone S and 10 — Northern Piedmont 
and Foothills and Central Foothills — 


Roanoke Valley 


Temperature 

Maximum Monday 48 

Minimum Monday 18 

Mean 33 

High year ago 52 

Low year ago 38 

weather year ago rain and fog 

Temperatures 

1 a.m. 34/ 1c. 7 a.m. 31/-1C. 

2 a.m. 31 /-2c. 8 a.m. 32/0c. 

3 a.m. 32/Oc. 9 a.m. 32/0. 

4 a.m. 32/Oc. 10 a.m. 32/Oc. 

5 a.m. 32/0c. 11 a.m. 32/Oc. 

6 a.m. 32/Oc. Noon 35/2c. 

Rainfall 

24 hours ending 6 a.m 28 

Total this month 31 

1981 total 26.73 

Below Normal 8.60 Inches 

Noon report 

Snow. Wind calm; humidity 92 per- 
cent; barometric pressure 29.80 fall- 
ing. 


The sun 


Partial clearing tonight. Low about 
30. Mostly sunny Wednesday. High in 
the middle to upper 40s. 

Zones 11, 12 and 13 - Northern and 
Central Shenandoah Valley and West- 
Central Highlands - Cloudy with a 
chance of flurries tonight. Low rang- 
ing from 25 to 30. Wednesday mostly 
sunny. High in the low to mid-40s. 

Zone 14 - Southern Shenandoah 
Valley — Partly cloudy tonight. Low 
about 30. Wednesday mostly sunny. 
High in the upper 40s. 

Zones 15 and 16 — Southern High- 
lands, Southwestern Mountains — 
Variable cloudiness and windy to- 
night. Low about 30. Mostly sunny 
Wednesday. High in the upper 40s. 


Nearby cities 

Readings as of 7 A.M.: 

City Sky Temp. 

Bluefield s" 0 ? 33 

Charlottesville not available 

Bristol cloudy 38 

Greensboro cloudy 38 

Danville ra,n 37 

Lake levels 

(Up or down from full pond at 8 a.m.) 

Smith Mountain Down 2.6 ft. 

Full pond 795 ft. 

ClaytorLake Down .30 ft. 

Full pond 1,846 ft. 

CarvinsCove Down 23.2 ft. 

Reading 8 a.m. Monday 
Full pond 1,170 ft. 


Heating degree days 

Monday 32 

Season total 818 

•The degree-day figure, an index of 
fuel consumption, indicates how far 
♦he day's mean temperature went 
below 65 degrees. 


Sets today 5:05 p.m. 
Rises Wednesday 6:09 a.m. 
Sets Wednesday 5:04 p.m. 


Air quality 

Reading at 11 a.m. 
25 good 


Forecast 


National 


The nation's cities 


ATLANTA: 

Low tonight 38. Wednesday sunny, 
high 67, low 41. Monday's high 59, low 
47, pcpn 0.18. 

BOSTON: 

Low tonight 31. Wednesday partly 
cloudy, high 41, low 32. Monday's high 
41, low 30, pcpn 0.00. 

CHARLESTON, W.Va.: 

Low tonight 30. Wednesday partly 
cloudy, high 48, low 38. Monday's high 
SO, low 35, pcpn 0.29. 

CHARLOTTE: 

Low tonight 33. Wednesday fair, 
high 55, low 30. Monday's high S3, low 
41, pcpn 0.38. 1 

CHICAGO, III.: 

Low tonight 30. Wednesday cloudy, 
high 45, low 34. Monday's high, 37, low 
33, pcpn 0.00. 

OALLAS: 

Low tonight 55. Wednesday partly 
cloudy, high 77, low 57. Monday's high 
70, low 44, pcpn 0.00. 

MIAMI BEACH: 

Low tonight 58. Wednesday sunny, 
high 76, low 60. Monday's high 76, low 
64, pcpn 0.00. 

NEW ORLEANS: 

Low tonight S3. Wednesday partly 
cloudy, high 76, low 62. Monday's high 
79, low 64, pcpn 0.07. 

NEW YORK: 

Low tonight 34. Wednesday sunny, 
high 42, low 32. Monday's high 41, low 

33, pcpn 0.00. 

NORFOLK: 

Low tonight 37. Wednesday sunny, 
high 47, low 36. Monday's high 44, low 
30, pcpn 0.00. 

PITTSBURGH: 

Low tonight 24. Wednesday partly 
cloudy, high 42, low 28. Monday's high 
37, low 29, pcpn 0.00. 

RICHMOND: 

Low tonight 31. Wednesday sunny, 
high 47, low 31. Monday's high 46, low 
27, pcpn 0.00. 

SEATTLE: 

Low tonight 35. Wednesday cloudy, 
high 46, low 35. Monday's high 49, low 
36, pcpn 0.29. 

WASHINGTON: 

Low tonight 35. Wednesday sunny, 
high 48, low 34. Monday's high 47, low 

34, pcpn 0.00. 
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Cool 


The National Weather Service fore- 
casts cool weather for the Atlantic 
Coast states. Rain is predicted from 
Arizona to the central Plains, chang- 
ing to snow into the Dakotas and 
Minnesota. 


Summary 

Rain and snow hit large sections of 
the West, the central Appalachians 
and the Mississippi and Ohio river 
valleys today as heavy winter storms 
continued across the northern states. 

The latest storms have hit hardest 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin, and the 
National Weather Service said more 
snow and freezing rain may be in the 
offing for those states late tonight or 
early Wednesday, and the foul weath- 
er could spill Into southern Michigan. 

Two deaths Monday in Wisconsin 
were attributed to weather. Chicago 
& North Western Railway conductor 
Lyle Allen, 50, of Adams slipped on 
ice and fell under a freight train. La 
Crosse Coouty authorities said. Win- 
nebago County officials said Lori Ann 
Hess, 16, of Hartford, died, apparent- 
ly of exposure, on U.S. 41 near Osh- 
kosh. 

An Ice storm Monday paralyzed 
much of southeastern Minnesota, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Children ice skated on the sidewalks 
of the Twin Cities and traffic was at a 
standstill as a coating of ice seemed 
»o cover everything. 

Even mail delivery was called off in 
the Twin Cities. 

Police estimated that up to 600 vehi- 
cles were stuck on a stretch of Inter- 
state 94 south of Elk River, Minn. 


between Rogers and St. Michael. 
Most drivers had to wait about three 
hours before the road was sanded and 
they could get started again. In Elk 
River itself, about 100 vehicles 
stacked up at the bottom of a hill be- 
fore police blocked off the highway. 

Hospitals reported bumps, bruises 
and fractures from people falling on 
the ice. There were scattered power 
outages as well. 

In Arizona, meanwhile, an air-pol- 
lution alert issued Friday remained 
in force for the northeastern and 
south-central parts of the state for 
today through Wednesday, when 
winds from a Pacific storm are ex- 
pected to break up the thermal inver- 
sion. 

West Virginia 

Rain and snow becoming scattered 
flurries tonight. Partly cloudy 
Wednesday. Low tonight in the 20s to 
low 30s. High Wednesday in the 40s. 

North Carolina 

Partial clearing tonight. Low In the 
upper 20s and 30s. Partly cloudy north 
and fair south Wednesday. High In 
the 40s and 50s. 


Russia assails games 
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Schmidt unimpressed 
with Brezhnev f s offer 


B- 52 s bomb desert as part 
of maneuvers with Egypt 


BONN, West Germany (AP) — Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt sees no major changes in Soviet Presi- 
dent Leonid I. Brezhnev’s new offer on missile 
reductions in Europe, Schmidt’s spokesman, Kurt 
Becker, said today. 

Becker told a news conference that Schmidt 
“has actually taken over the function of an interpret- 
er” between his American allies and the Soviet 
Union. 

“The chancellor hopes that the secretary-gener- 
al (Brezhnev) with greater trust meets the United 
States’ willingness to negotiate,” Becker said. 

Soviet spokesman Leonid Zamyatin took sharp 
issue with the idea that the Soviet leadership lacked 
understanding of the United States. 

“I don’t know if. ..the statement is Herr Becker’s 
own opinion...but if he has formed such an opinion 
that the Soviet leadership doesn’t correctly under- 
stand the intentions of the American administration, 
that is not right. That is a false opinion,” Zamyatin 
said. 

The Soviet spokesman also reacted bitterly 
when Becker passed on the word that Schmidt, “since 
he himself was recently sick,” was impressed with 
Brezhnev’s vigor and his busy schedule. 

Schmidt underwent surgery last month to have a 
heart pacemaker implanted, and Brezhnev is also 
thought to have a pacemaker. 

“That his physical condition is good and that he 
is capable of work, that all is evidenced by the talks 
... the number of the talks and the length of the talks 
he had yesterday,” Zamyatin said. 

Brezhnev spent some seven hours in meetings 
with West German leaders on Monday, he said, and 
listed Brezhnev’s busy schedule today “to . . . illus- 
trate that the remarks of Herr Becker were not 
right.” 

Brezhnev on Monday night offered to reduce the 
number of Soviet medium-range nuclear weapons in 
Europe if the United States suspended its missile 
deployment plans while the two superpowers nego- 
tiate. 

The offer, made in a speech during a dinner giv- 
en by Schmidt, was a variation on a 1979 proposal 
rejected by the United States and its North Atlantic 
allies. 


The 74-year-old Soviet leader offered to go a 
step further if the United States and NATO declared 
a moratorium on their plans to begin stationing 572 
American Pershing 2 and cruise nuclear missiles in 
Western Europe in the fall of 1983. 

“As a gesture of good will, we could unilaterally 
reduce a portion of our nuclear weapons of medium 
range in the European part of the U.S.S.R.,” Brezh- 
nev said. 

He said this reduction would be “an advance on 
account, with the idea of moving toward a lower lev- 
el on which the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. could concur” 
in the negotiations that begin Monday in Geneva. 

“As far as our side is concerned,” he said, “we 
would be ready to undertake the reduction not by 
dozens, but by hundreds.” 

Schmidt during a three-hour session with Brezh- 
nev earlier Monday rejected the Soviet demand for a 
moratorium on the NATO plans. A spokesman for the 
chancellor said he told his guest if he wanted no new 
American missiles stationed in Europe, he must 
“take away” all the Soviet missiles targeted on West- 
ern Europe. 

NATO contends that the American missiles are 
needed to counter the threat of some 600 Soviet mis- 
siles in the western part of the Soviet Union. These 
include about 250 mobile, triple-warhead SS-20s with 
a range of 3,100 miles and 350 stationary, single-war- 
head SS-4s and SS-5s, which have about half the 
range of the SS-20s. 

The Soviets contend that these are already 
matched by American missiles aboard planes and 
submarines within range of Soviet territory, and that 
the deployment of 572 more in Western Europe is an 
attempt to shift the balance of power in America’s 
favor. 

Brezhnev rejected Reagan’s offer to scrap the 
missile deployment plans if the Soviets dismantled 
their nuclear rockets aimed at the West. He said the 
United States was demanding unilateral Soviet disar- 
mament “while against our country as well as our 
allies are directed hundreds of land-based and sea- 
based rockets and planes with atom bombs on 
board.” 

“It is clear that the Soviet Union would nevei 
stand for such a variation,” he declared. 


Simple test helps prevent disease 
that causes retardation in infants 


BOSTON (AP) — A drop of blood from the heel 
can show whether a newborn baby suffers from a re- 
tardation-causing disease known as cretinism, and 
the illness can be largely prevented if doctors act on 
the blood-test results, a study says. 

“It certainly can be controlled,” Dr. Robert 
Klein of Dartmouth Medical School said of the afflic- 
tion, which causes deformity as well as retardation. 
“Whether it will be depends on how conscientiously 
humans use these tests.” 

Blood tests for the disease have become wide- 
spread in the past five years for newborns in the 
United States. 

The new study says the tests give doctors 
enough warning to start drug therapy before the chil- 
dren become irreversibly damaged. 

For four years, Klein watched the progress of 63 
voungsters whose disease was spotted early by the 


New England Regional Hypothyroidism Screening 
Program. Klein, who coordinated the study, pub- 
lished the findings in the Nov. 14 issue of the British 
medical journal Lancet. 

Cretinism, or hypothyroidism, is an inherited 
disease that occurs when a child’s thyroid glands do 
not produce enough of a hormone called thyroxine. It 
strikes one in every 4,000 children. 

The 63 youngsters’ disorders were spotted with- 
in three weeks of their births, and they were given 
daily oral doses of thyroxine. By age 3 or 4, their IQs 
averaged 106, which is normal. Without the treat- 
ment, Klein said their IQs would have been about 80. 

However, he said the medical treatment does 
not prevent retardation in children who are born 
with obvious signs of cretinism, such as thick lips 
and a protroding tongue. These youngsters account 
for about 4 percent of all victims of the disease. 


made Mirage fighters from the Egyptian air 
force plus U.S. A-10 and F-16 jets. 

Two American AW ACS — airborne warn- 
ing and control system — planes were as- 
signed to provide radar warning of the 
bombers’ approach and to serve as aerial 
command posts. 

Egyptian Defense Minister Abdel Halim 
Abu Ghazala said the exercises “are a re- 
hearsal for a possible joint operation” to pro- 
tect the oilfields of the Persian Gulf. 

“If any threat takes place in the Persian 
Gulf, I think the United States should do some- 
thing to help those countries protect them- 
selves from any invasion,” he said. 

He added, however, that Egypt and the 
United States would not give help to a threat- 
ened country unless the country asked for it. 

“It’s a chance for us to train with Egyp- 
tian troops, take their tactics and technical 
expertise and put them together with ours,” 
said a U.S. military spokesman who asked not 
to be identified. 

This is the second year of maneuvers in 
Egypt for the Rapid Deployment Force, 
which the Carter administration organized 
after the Iranian revolution and the Soviet in- 
tervention in Afghanistan. Last year 1,400 
Americans took part in the exercises with 
Egyptian forces. 
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FINAL DAY!! 



POO L/SAUNA/STEAM /WHIRLPOOL 


FACILITIES FOR MEN & WOMEN 

• Indoor Swimming Pool 

• Sun-Tanning Room 

• Turkish Steam Bath 

• Whirlpool Bath 

• Desert Dry Saunas 

• Group Aerobic Exercise 
Classes 

• Private Lockers 

• Inhalation Room 

• Private Showers 

• Indoor Jogging Track 
' Free Supervised 

Children's Playroom 



INDOOR JOGGING TRACK 


2613 Williamson Rd. 
Roanoke. Va. 24012 

(near New Yorker Restaurant) 

362-9080 

4351 Avenham Ave. 
Roanoke. Va. 24014 

(419 near Tanglewood) 

989-6118 


“based on 5-year membership 



cosmopolitan 


must be 18 years of age 
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Breather 


From Page A-1 

Annual salaries for top-ranking 
federal bureaucrats and members of 
the House will remain at their current 
levels in the wake of the dispute. 

A conference committee of the 
House and Senate working on the 
spending measure had approved pro- 
posals to raise House members' sala- 
ries 4.8 percent and to raise the ceiling 
on top-level bureaucrats’ pay to $57,- 
500. But both proposals wound up being 
dropped. 

The boost for House members 
would have been a raise of $2,911 a 
year. Their current salary is $60,662. 
Senators’ pay would not have been 
increased. 

With Reagan’s signature, normal 
government operations were resumed. 

Reagan said the measure he ve- 
toed and his order to close “non-essen- 
tial” offices and send an estimated 
400,000 federal workers home were 
necessary because the bill was fiscally 
ruinous, paving “the way for higher 
interest rates and inflation, and a con- 
tinued loss of investment, jobs and eco- 
nomic growth.” 

House Republican leader Robert 
H. Michel of Illinois said that from the 
president’s viewpoint the issue was 
“how do I really make my point that 
I’m serious about this.” 

Democrats scoffed. 

“The president wanted to have an 
occasion to call us ‘budget-busters,” 
Cranston said. 

Rep. Richard Gephardt, D-Mo., 
said Reagan could have had anything 
he wanted, but he chose the simple ex- 
tension of spending authority for politi- 
cal reasons. 

“I think it’s clear that the presi- 
dent has the majority in both the House 
and the Senate to get what he wants, if 
only he’d say what he wants. ... But it’s 
his plan to keep the focus on the budget 
and the deficit, and blame it on the 
Democrats,” Gephardt said. 

House Speaker Thomas P. O’Neill 


Butler 


Jr., D-Mass., a harsh critic of Reagan 
all year, leveled his most pointed re- 
marks to date, accusing the president 
of sheer political showmanship. 

“It’s an absolute and utter dis- 
grace,” O’Neill said of the veto. “This 
is positively an act he is putting on. He 
had no idea what the budget is.” 

Even Republicans were unhappy 
with the president’s veto of the mea- 
sure that was hammered out during a 
weekend of nearly non-stop negotia- 
tions between House and Senate con- 
ferees. 

“We’re the laughing stock of the 
nation. Let’s get it over with and let’s 
go home,” Rep. Silvio Conte, R-Mass., 
told the House after Reagan’s veto 
message was read aloud. 

Democrats conceded in advance 
that they lacked the votes to override 
the veto and didn’t bother to try. 

The bill that Reagan vetoed would 
have provided funds for all executive- 
branch agencies and the federal court 
system through July 15. A catch-all 
spending bill is necessary because the 
only regular appropriations bill Con- 
gress has passed and Reagan has 
signed this year provides for congres- 
sional operations. 

Reagan said the measure he ve- 
toed granted him only $2 billion in cuts 
in domestic programs out of the $8.5 
billion he asked for in September. “A 
few days ago, I offered to meet Con- 
gress halfway,” he said, but $2 billion 
fell short even of that. 

Congressional Democrats said, 
however, that the measure also provid- 
ed for more than $1 billion less in for- 
eign aid than the president sought. 

“He decided to bring the govern- 
ment of the United States to a halt be- 
cause the Congress would not agree to 
his additional requests for foreign aid,” 
O’Neill said. 

“The whole thing was a manufac- 
tured shootout at the OK corral,” said 
Senate Democratic leader Robert C. 
Byrd of West Virginia. 


From Page A- 1 

“There’s no good time to quit,” he 
said, when asked whether his retire- 
ment could jeopardize a House seat 
held by the GOP since 1952. “The Re- 
publican Party needs to pull itself to- 
gether ... In the long haul this should 
be a strengthening time for the party. 

Butler said Virginia’s GOP, long 
shut out of elected office, “probably 
got too fat too fast. You cannot simply 
announce that you are Republican and 
get elected.” 

Asked about his own plans, Butler 
said he had none beyond returning to 
Roanoke to practice law. “I don’t see 
any openings (in the U.S. Senate), so I 
don’t plan to go there.” 

Butler said he expected Sen. Harry 
Byrd Jr. to seek re-election in 1982. 
The congressman said he did not feel 
Republicans should challenge Byrd 
next year, even if the senator contin- 
ued to run as an independent. 

Butler, a Roanoke native, is a 
graduate of Jefferson High School, the 
University of Richmond and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School. 


Inflation 


He narrowly lost his first bid for 
elective office, when he ran for Roa- 
noke City Council in 1958. In 1961, But- 
ler became the first Roanoke 
Republican elected to the House of 
Delegates, and he rose to become that 
body’s minority leader. 

In 1972, Butler won a special elec- 
tion to succeed 6th District Rep. Rich- 
ard H. Poff, who was named to the 
Virginia Supreme Court. In that elec- 
tion, Butler also won his first two-year 
term in the House. 

In addition to Coleman, another 
GOP candidate for Butler’s seat is 
State Sen. Ray Garland of Roanoke. 

“I’d much prefer that he (Butler) 
stay exactly where he is. Assuming his 
mind is made up, I would almost cer- 
tainly become a candidate,” Garland 
said. 

Democrats being mentioned as 
possible candidates are Delegates C. 
Richard Cranwell of Roanoke County, 
Vic Thomas of Roanoke City and State 
Sen. Dudley “Buzz” Emick of Fincas- 
tle. 


From Page A-1 

The housing category had in- 
creased 1 percent or more for five 
straight months before October, and it 
had shown increases every month since 
declining 0.7 percent in July 1980. 

Food and beverage prices also in- 
creased only a moderate 0.2 percent in 
October following a brisk 1 percent 
rise in September, the report said. 

Prices at the grocery store rose an 
average of only 0.1 percent. 

Clothing costs increased just 0.2 
percent in October. 

On the other hand, transportation 
costs rose 1.2 percent during, paced by 
a 1.2 percent increase in gasoline 
prices and a 3.1 percent increase in 
used car prices. New car prices de- 
clined 0.3 percent, but that covered 
mostly 1981 models being sold off at 


Actions of lawmakers 
linked to contributions 


will switch to a “rental equivalent” 
formula for calculating housing costs 
in 1983, thereby giving less weight to 
such factors. 

Most of the criticism concerns the 
fact that the current system tends to 
overstate inflation when prices and 
home loan rates are rising. But ana- 
lysts say the system also tends to un- 
derstate inflation when prices and 
mortgage rates fall rapidly. 

Providing evidence of that, the 
new report said that overall inflation 
would have risen 0.7 percent in Octo- 
ber — an annual rate of 8.4 percent — 
if the rental equivalent formula had 
been used. 

All of the figures are adjusted for 
normal seasonal variations in pricing. 

4ew casino opens 


WASHINGTON (AP) - The Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association 
made campaign contributions totaling 
more than $500,000 to members of 
Congress who are trying to veto a regu- 
lation governing used-car dealers, says 
the public interest organization Con- 
gress Watch. 

Spokesmen for several senators 
listed as receiving the contributions 
said after the report was released Mon- 
day that there was no connection be- 
tween the campaign funds and their 
opposition to the regulation. 

Congress Watch, which was found- 
ed by consumer advocate Ralph Nader, 
said the contributions were made over 
the 30-month period that ended last 
June. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
issued an order in August requiring 
that used car dealers inform their cus- 
tomers of any mechanical defects they 
know about. 

Congress, however, empowered 
itself last year to veto FTC regulations 
within 90 days of when they are issued. 
So far, nearly half the members of 
Congress have become co-sponsors of 
resolutions to veto the FTC used-car 
rule. 

Of 206 House co-sponsors, 175 re- 
ceived a total of more than $476,000 
from the car dealers association, Con- 
gress Watch said. 

“If Congress vetoes this rule, it 
will be inviting business groups that 
can’t make their case before an impar- 
tial decision-maker on the basis of the 


facts and the law to come to Congress 
and make their case on the basis of” 
the contributions, said Jay Angoff of 
Congress Watch. 

Congress Watch said nine of the 13 
representatives who got at least $7,500 
are co-sponsors of veto resolutions and 
five of the six senators who received 
$9,700 or more are backing the veto 
move. 

Penelope Longbottom, spokes- 
woman for the car dealers, declined 
immediate comment on the Congress 
Watch report, saying a copy of it had 
not been been given to the association. 

Senators who received at least 
$9,700 and are co-sponsoring the reso- 
lution were James Abdnor, R-S.D.; 
Charles E. Grassley, R-Iowa; Ernest F. 
Hollings, D-S.C.; Paul Laxalt, R-Nev., 
and Steven D. Symms, R-Idaho. 

Responding to Congress Watch, 
Grassley spokeswoman Beverly Hub- 
bel said, “He’s always been a champion 
of free enterprise. It is natural that 
business groups would contribute to 
that kind of candidate.” 

Mike Freeman, Abdnor’s press 
secretary, said, “If Jim Abdnor were 
selling his soul to everyone who con- 
tributed to his campaign, he’d be hope- 
lessly confused about how to vote. ... 
We took money from every person who 
approved of his voting record.” 

Hollings spokeswoman Mike Fer- 
nandez said, “There is no cause-and- 
effect relationship between contribu- 
tions and votes. The senator believes 
the regulation is impractical and inop- 
erable.” 
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Inflation hits 
lowest level 

since 1980 

Major banks lower prime to 16% 
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Rate to dive 
on All Savers 

By MAG POFF 

Senior writer 

With interest in a precipitous 
slide, a First National Exchange Bank 
official predicts the All-Savers rate 
will tumble Monday to 8.5. percent. 

Don Kinzer, FNEB vice president- 
investments, said that figure would 
bring the tax-exempt certificates in 
line with the dramatic drop in all rates. 

It also makes this week’s All Sav- 
ers at 10.77 percent more attractive 
for investors than current rates on oth- 
er instruments, including money mar- 
ket mutual funds and six-month 
market certificates. 

The Nov. 30-to-Christmas rate on 
All Savers will be announced this eve- 
ning after auctions of comparable U.S. 
Treasury bills. If it falls to 8.5 percent, 
Kinzer said, it will be attractive only to 
those in higher income tax brackets. 

Only a matter of weeks ago, Kin- 
zer pointed out, interest rates on the 
six-month money market certificates 
ranged above 16 percent and most 
brokerage houses were paying more 
than 17 percent on mutual funds. 

Kinzer said many customers at 
that time extended maturities of in- 
vestments and raced to purchase All 
Savers at the Oct. 1-2 initial price of 
12.61 percent. 

A perspective on events since then 
has proved the wisdom of those indi- 


From wire reports 

WASHINGTON - After a disas- 
trous September, inflation tumbled to 
an annual rate of 4.4 percent last 
month as housing costs flattened out 
and food prices rose only moderately, 
the government said Tuesday. 

The October figures, the lowest 
since the summer recession of a year 
ago, virtually guarantee that inflation 
for all of 1981 will be under 10 percent. 
And with another recession now under 
way, depressed consumer demands 
should keep the rate down in the 
months ahead. 

The prime lending rate fell Tues- 
day as well. As a key element in their 
cost of funds dropped to its lowest 
point in a year, major banks lowered 
their prime a half percentage point to 
16 percent — the lowest level since 
last November. 

New York’s Chase Manhattan 
Bank outpaced the competition by low- 
ering its prime to 15.75 percent. Chase 
said it did so because other interest 
rates were falling and loan demand 
had slackened. 

A falling prime rate — the bank’s 
base lending rate charged its best corr 
porate borrowers — has baen widely 
predicted in the last few wetsks. Some- 
times the prime is discounted, and 
higher rates are charged small busi- 
nesses and consumers. 

Long-term lending rates, such as 
mortgages, are only affected to the 
point that the prime is a measure of 
other interest rates. 

For the first 10 months of this 
year, inflation — as measured by the 
Labor Department’s Consumer Price 
Index — was 9.6 percent, said depart- 
ment officials. For October, the infla- 
tion index increased 0.4 percent. 

The new figures indicate that in- 
flation for the year will dip beneath 
double figures, compared to 12.4 per- 
cent for 1980. 

“It looks like we’re seeing the be- 
ginning of a major downturn in the 
rate of increase in the Consumer Price 
Index,” said Allen Sinai, vice president 
and senior economist at Data Re- 
sources Inc., an economic forecasting 
firm in Lexington, Mass. 

Edward Yardeni, chief economist 
and vice president of the E.F. Hutton & 
Co. Inc. brokerage house, said the low- 


Please see All Savers. Page A-1 0 


Please see Economy. Page A- 1 0 



Horses die in fire 


Staff photo by WAYNE SCARBERRY 

Firefighters poke through the smoky ruins of a six horses that died in the fire. One was val- . 
stable in the Starkey section of Roanoke Coun- ued at $25,000 but net insured. Details on 
ty Tuesday night searching for the remains of Page B-1. 


Schmidt: U S. stance puzzles Soviets 

Talks with Brezhnev end; neither side gives ground on arms 


From wire reports 

BONN, West Germany — Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt said Tuesday that 
three days of talks with Soviet Presi- 
dent Leonid b Brezhnev convinced him 
the Kremlin leadership still fails to 
understand the Reagan administra- 
tion’s position on arms negotiations. 

The two leaders ended their offi- 
cial talks with little indication either 
side had budged from its position on 
arms control or East-West issues, a 
week from the start of U.S.-Soviet 
arms talks in Geneva. 

The West Germans stuck by their 
position of support for plans to deploy 
U.S. cruise and Pershing 2 missiles if 
the Geneva talks fail to produce agree- 
ment by the fall of 1983. There was no 
sign Brezhnev was prepared to accept 
U.S. proposals for eliminating medi- 
um-range nuclear missiles from Eu- 
rope. 

But the possibility of a face-to- 


face discussion of nuclear arms be- 
tween the Soviet leader and President 
Reagan was boosted Tuesday with the 
disclosure by Sen. Charles Percy, R- 
111., that the Reagan administration has 
agreed to set a goal of holding a sum- 
mit meeting next year. 

And informed sources said the 
United States will propose a freeze on 
all American and Soviet short-range 
nuclear missile systems in Europe, in 
addition to the longer-range weapons, 
when the two sides meet in Geneva. 

^ The U.S.-proposed freeze is de- 
signed to prevent circumvention of the 
plan by deployment of new short-range 
missiles to replace the longer ones cov- 
ered by the zero proposal. 

Brezhnev said during a speech 
Monday night that the Soviets were 
prepared to reduce part of their medi- 
um-range force in Europe in return for 
a moratorium on deployment of such 
weapons during the Geneva talks. 
Schmidt, appearing to speak for the 


West, has said the moratorium was 
unacceptable. 

Schmidt told members of his So- 
cial Democratic Party that he had 
spent “a significant part” of his talks 
with Brezhnev trying to convince him 
of American goodwill on the question 
of negotiating a reduction of nuclear 
arms in Europe. 

“It is more than clear that the So- 
viet leadership still cannot properly 
evaluate the intentions of the Ameri- 
can leadership and its leaders,” 
Schmidt said. 

' “We have, I repeat, tried for our 
part to clear away serious Soviet 
doubts about the credibility of the 
American position and of the readiness 
for negotiations of the American gov- 
ernment.” 

Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig Jr. said Tuesday a recent ex- 
change of messages between the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union “offers 
Please see Missiles, Page A- 10 


Good morning 

Sunny 

Mostly sunny today with 
high in the mid to upper 40s. 
Fair and cold tonight with low 
in the upper 20s and Iqw 30s. 
Sunny and not so cold Thursday 
with high in the 50s. Complete 
weather report on Page A-2. 
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Chuckle 

You’ve got to admit, it’s a 
bit harder to be thankful on 
Thanksgiving Day when you’re 
trying to lose weight. 



Allen reportedly 
may resign if special 
prosecutor named 

LA Times-Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Richard V. Allen, President 
Reagan’s national security adviser, probably will 
resign if a special prosecutor is appointed to investi- 
gate his conduct, a high administration official said 
Tuesday. 

The official’s statement came as Sen. Charles H. 
Percy, R-Ill., chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and 18 Democratic senators put 
pressure on the administration to name an outside 
prosecutor in the Allen case. 

The Department of Justice currently is conduct- 
ing a preliminary inquiry into Allen’s receipt of 
$1,000 and two Japanese-made watches last January 
from a Japanese news group that interviewed Nancy 
Reagan with Allen’s help. Allen has denied any 
unethical conduct. 

Percy told reporters at a breakfast meeting that 
unless the administration names a special prosecu- 
tor, it will invite charges of a cover-up. Percy’s state- 
ment had special significance because as chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee he has direct 
and frequent contact with Allen. 

The high administration official, who declined 
use of his name, said that if an outside prosecutor is 
appointed “the chances are very, very good that Al- 
len will step down.” He said the White House “knows 
it has a very serious problem in terms of political 
damage.” 

Percy, when asked at the b/eakfast session if a 
special prosecutor would be appointed, replied: “It’s 
moving in that' direction.” Already, as a result of an 
FBI investigation, Allen is facing a credibility prob- 
lem with Congress, Percy said. 

An independent prosecutor may be necessary to 
clear up unanswered questions in the case, he said. 

Please see Allen, Page A- 10 
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Staff photo by JACK GAKING 

M. Caldwell Butler, 6th District representative to 
the House of Representatives, tells reporters in 
Roanoke Tuesday he'll retire next year 


Butler confirms retirement from House 


By DAVID ROSENTHAL 

Political writer 

Caldwell Butler always said it 
would be a cold day when he retired 
from the House of Representatives, 
and as snow fell steadily Tuesday out- 
side the Patrick Henry Hotel, he did 
just that. 

In a half-hour news conference, 
the 6th District congressman con- 
firmed reports that he would not seek 
re-election in 1982, after serving a dec- 
ade in the House. 

Attributing part of his decision to 
“homesickness,” Butler, 56, said he 
would return to Roanoke to resume 
practicing law. Butler was associated 
with a private law firm in Roanoke be- 


fore being entering the House in No- 
vember 1972. 

The Republican legislator denied 
reports that his retirement was contin- 
gent on state Attorney General Mar- 
shall Coleman running for the 6th 
District seat next year. 

“My retirement is not contingent 
on getting any person to replace me . . . 
I am not presumptuous enough to se- 
lect any person to succeed me. And I do 
not want to say publicly that there is 
one person I prefer over another,” he 
said. 

Butler said he had informed Cole- 
man and other potential candidates of 
his decision not to seek re-election. 
“The reason I’m announcing so early is 


that I feel the people interested should 
be able to get their ducks in a row.” 

As for the nominee to run for the 
seat next year, Butler said he would 
“leave it to the party.” 

As for the possible candidates for 
the nomination, Butler said, “I’m going 
to let the press ferret that out for 
themselves.” 

Even before Butler’s formal an- 
nouncement Tuesday, Republicans had 
been speculating on who might be 
named to try to keep the 6th District 
seat in GOP hands. 

The names mentioned included 
retiring Delegate Raymond Robrecht 
of Roanoke County; Roanoke state Sen. 

Please see Butler, Page A- 1 0 


Retiring, not expiring 

Congressman's wit spices a solemn announcement 


By BEN BEAGLE 

Senior writer 

The morning pastries and the cof- 
fee were on the table just as they had 
been less than two years ago when 6th 
District Rep. M. Caldwell Butler had 
announced for a fifth term in Congress. 

Some of the faces from old cam- 
paigns were there in the Patrick Henry 
Hotel’s Continental Suite, as well as 
print reporters and radio and televi- 
sion persons who accounted for seven 
microphones and lights that made the 
room hot although there was snow 
outside. 

It was at similar kinds of media 
events that Butler had announced new 


candidacies in the past. The message 
this time was different. He would get 
the air time and the newsprint, but he 
wouldn’t be needing them this time. 

The 56-year-old lawmaker read 
from a rather solemn text that said, 
lawyer-like, “I take this occasion to ad- 
vise you that I do not intend to be a 
candidate for re-election in 1982.” 

Butler has been in Congress for al- 
most a decade and the 6th District seat 
in the House of Representatives has 
been held by the Republicans since the 
first term of Dwight David Eisenhow- 
er. It was the end of something for both 
the reporters and the Republicans, re- 
gardless of who tries to succeed Butler 
in Washington. 


Given these ingredients, the affair 
could have been a somber one for Re- 
publicans, possibly even for reporters 
but Butler, once the reading of the pre- 
pared text was done, began to sprinkle 
the harsh November morning with the 
on-the-feet humor that sometimes bites 
and sometimes purrs. 

He was asked how his colleagues 
took the news of his retirement and 
Butler said, “The response, predicta- 
bly, was suicide threats and things of 
that nature.” 

Asked if he had called the White 
House, Butler said, “The White House 

Please see Wit, Page A- TO 
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Veto underlines Reagan's will 

President Reagan’s one-day game of chick- 
en with Congress over government spending was 
portrayed by administration officials as a warn- 
ing to Congress of his resolve to slash the budget 
by more than $100 billion over the next two 
years. Page A-4. 


LOCAL/STATE 


By The Associated Press 

A wintry storm Tuesday dropped 
foot-deep snows in parts of the Rockies 
and schoolchildren got an extra 
Thanksgiving holiday in scattered ar- 
eas from Oregon to Virginia where an 
unexpected 10 inches was measured. 

The Twin Cities of Minneapolis 
and St Paul area were bracing for an- 
other assault of nasty weather on the 
heels of a “horrendous” ice storm, the 
worst to hit the area in 20 years. 

The season's first serious snow- 
storm in the area swept into central 
Oregon and the southern Cascades, 
falling in places at the rate of 2 inches 
an hour. Some schools closed at Bend, 
which got up to 8 inches, and in Red- 
mond, where 5 inches was measured. 

The National Weather Service said 
6 to 12 inches fell at Yellowstone Park 
in northwestern Wyoming. 

In the East, snow fell across the 
Appalachians from the Virginias to 
southern Pennsylvania. 

The rare pre-Thanksgiving snow- 
storm in Virginia left surprisingly deep 
accumulations in western and central 
sections of the state, making driving 
hazardous and closing some schools. 
There were dozens of minor auto acci- 
dents, but no serious injuries were re- 
ported. 

During the night, 3 to 7 inches fell 
in the mountains of northwest North 
Carolina. 

Snow emergency plans went into 
effect in three counties in western 
Maryland where state police reported 
icy roads and hazardous driving. 

Freezing rain coated the Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul on Monday, turning 
streets, highways and sidewalks into 
sheets of ice. Driving was fairly nor- 
mal Tuesday, but the Weather Service 
was predicting that a new storm would 
move into the area by Wednesday. 

Roger Downing, a spokesman for 
the Metropolitan Transit Commission, 
called Monday’s ice glaze “nothing 
short of horrendous.” He said snow 
should be no problem for the Twin 
Cities’ 850 buses, but said “we could be 
in trouble again” if more freezing rain 
falls. 

Meanwhile, the National Weather 
Service said a storm system centered 
over Northern California produced 
rain and gale-force winds along the 
central Pacific coast into southern Or- 
egon. 

Main Virginia roads reported clear 
after snowfall — Page B-2 


North Sea storm 
batters shipping, 
uproots oil rig 

LONDON (AP) - Gale-force 
winds churned 40-foot waves through 
the North Sea Tuesday, triggering 
widespread flooding in Denmark, 
Sweden and Germany and setting a 
storm-battered American-operated oil 
rig adrift off the Scottish coast. 

At least three people were killed 
as the winds lashed shipping in the 
area and ferry services were severely 
hampered. 

Heavy seas smashed over a fishing 
trawler between the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands off northern Scotland, kill- 
ing one man and leaving two missing, 
the British coast guard said. 

In Goteborg, Sweden, a Norwegian 
sailor was killed aboard a docked ship 
when a cable snapped in the wind and 
struck his head. 

Rescue helicopters plucked seven 
seamen from a listing Norwegian 
freighter 45 miles off the Danish coast. 
One of the men died after falling back 
into the water during the rescue at- 
tempt. 

The offshore rig, named Trans- 
world 58, was set adrift when its eight 
anchor cables snapped in the Argyll 
oilfield about 200 miles southeast of 
the Scottish port of Aberdeen. 

Six hours after the accident, the 
rig was reported drifting slowly with 
20 men still aboard. Fifty others had 
been airlifted to safety. 

But a spokesman for the Aberdeen 
office of Hamilton Brothers, the Den- 
ver, Colo., operators of the rig, said the 
men — all of them British — were not 
in danger. Three tugs were in pursuit in 
hopes of attaching a towline to the ves- 
sel. “We are keeping a close watch on 
the situation,” he said. 

Another rig, a Norwegian barge, 
snapped one of its eight anchors in the 
Ekofisk oilfield, 180 miles east of 
Aberdeen. But after drifting danger- 
ously toward a stationary oil produc- 
tion platform 750 yards away, it was 
stabilized by a rescue tug. 

A spokesman for Phillips Petrole- 
um Co., the owners, said that 18 per- 
sonnel were airlifted to safety but that 
there was no danger to the remaining 
94 on board the barge or 82 others 
aboard the platform. 


Butler announces decision 

Butler won't run again 

Caldwell Butler, who has been quoted as 
saying that it would be a cold day when he re- 
tired from the House of Representatives, chose a 
snowy morning Tuesday to announce that he 
would not seek re-election in 1982, after serving 
a decade in the House. Page A-1. 

6 horses die in Starkey fire 

Six prized racehorses burned to death in 

their stalls beside the Old Starkey race track 
Tuesday night.One of the horses, a pacer known 
to West Virginia racing fans as Senator Swift, 
was valued at around $25,000. The other five 
were also valuable, although no amount was 
placed on them. W.P. Butler of Roanoke lost 
three horses in the fire, which officials said was 
probably arson. Page B-l. 

Bank loot turns up 

The money stolen in a Lynchburg bank rob- 
bery was found Tuesday in the car owned by the 
man police shot and killed soon after the crime, 
police said. Page B-2. 


LA Times-Washington Post Service 

WADI NATROUN, Egypt - U.S. B-52 bombers 
that had flown non-stop from North Dakota bombed 
a strip of barren desert Tuesday in an earth-shaking 
climax to joint Egyptian-U.S. military maneuvers 
that served to test the reflexes of the new U.S. Rapid 
Deployment Force. 

The strategic bombing raid in a bleak, undulat- 
ing desert west of this tiny oasis capped the Egyptian 
phase of operation “Bright Star ’82,” a series of bila- 
teral military exercises of the U.S. Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force in Egypt, Sudan, Somalia and the 
sultanate of Oman. Radical Arab states have labeled 
the maneuvers a “provocation.” 

Aside from the B-52s, the air show included pre- 
cision bombing and strafing runs by U.S. F-16s and 
A- 10s as well Egyptians flying Soviet-made Badger 


bombers and MiG-21s. Overseeing the entire opera- 
tion was an Advance Warning and Control System 
(AW ACS) radar plane. . 

Several hundred braided and bemedaled U.S. 
and Egyptian officers gathered under a protective 
canopy on folding chairs — set on a red carpet laid 
out over a rounded sand dune — to observe the day’s 
exercises, which began precisely on time at 10 a.m. 
The exercises opened with the arrival from the south 
of six high-winged B-52s, flying single file after their 
14-hour, 7,000-mile flight from Minot Air Force 
Base, N.D. 

As a U.S. Air Force officer gave a running com- 
mentary over a loudspeaker and an Egyptian trans- 
lated into Arabic, the giant planes flew past, each 
dropping its load of 27 500-pound bombs in a ripple of 
crackling thunder just a half mile before the make- 
shift reviewing stand. 


UPI photo 

Egyptian and American paratroopers storm an 'enemy' position in the Egyptian 
desert during the final day of joint maneuvers Tuesday 


B-52 bombs mark last day of war games 
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Research team links cancer in sheep to virus 


A.M. DIGEST . . . 

A quick look 
at today’s top stories 


national/international 


Inflation rate turns down 

After a disastrous September, inflation 
tumbled to an annual rate of 4.4 percent last 
month as housing costs flattened out and food 
prices rose only moderately, the government 
said Tuesday. Page A-1 . 

Tobacco switch promoted 

The Reagan administration is being urged 
to end the tobacco price support program in the 
same way it is persuading farmers in many for- 
eign countries to switch from cultivating illegal 
narcotics to growing more useful crops. Page 
A-4. 


From wire reports 

Scientists at Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem have proved that lung cancer in sheep 
can be transmitted by a virus, a finding that 
ultimately may have an impact on human 
cancer research, it was announced Tuesday. 

The research team, headed by Professors 
Kalman Perk and Israel Hod of the universi- 
ty’s agriculture faculty, said it isolated and 
refined a virus found in cancerous sheeps' 
lungs and used the virus to cause cancer in 
otherwise healthy sheep. 

Perk said it was the first time scientists 
were able to obtain unambiguous proof that 
lung cancer can be induced by virus in domes- 
tic animals in their natural habitat 


MEDICINE 


The virus was isolated and purified a 
year ago, Perk said. Healthy sheep, injected 
with the virus, were found to have active lung 
cancers when they were slaughtered last 
week. 

Hod said the sheep lung cancer is similar 
to a rare type of tumor found in humans. In 
the past, he explained, it had been very diffi- 
cult to study that form of human cancer be- 
cause its infrequent occurence made, it 
extremely difficult to collect reliable data. 

The next step in the research, the scien- 
tists said, is to seek methods of treating the 


virus-caused cancer. 

A university announcement said that the 
study of lung cancer in sheep began in 1971. In 
addition to the research carried out in Israel, 
Perk conducted studies on the virus during a 
sabbatical at the U.S. National Institutes of 
Health at Bethesda, Md. 

Scientists have known for years that vi- 
ruses are associated with some — but not all 
— kinds of cancer. Perk said, however, that 
this is the first scientific model that has pro- 
duced such decisive results. 

Another “first” was reported by a team 
of British researchers. For the first time, the 
researchers said, sickle-cell anemia and other 
common blood disorders have been detected 
in fetuses during the very early weeks of 


pregnancy. 

The disorders were found by directly ex- 
amining the genes of the fetus — a technique 
that might also be used to detect cystic fibros- 
is and other disorders, according to an editori- 
al in the current issue of the British medical 
journal The Lancet', where the research was 
reported. 

Doctors have been able since the mid- 
1970s to detect sickle-cell anemia and other 
disorders by sampling fetal blood, but the 
samples cannot be taken until about four 
months into pregnancy. 

Earlier diagnosis of such disorders is 
important to the mother, whose health can be 
jeopardized by abortion late in pregnancy, ac- 
cording to the research team. 


New storm buffets West 
as snow reaches Virginias 


2 die in 'copter crash 

A Kentucky mining company’s helicopter, 
probably on a routine visit to coalfields in south- 
western Virginia, crashed into the side of a 
mountain in Russell County Tuesday, killing two 
passengers and seriously injuring a third. Page 
B-2. 


SPORTS 


Bank to sponsor Va. 500 

Virginia National Bank will sponsor the 
27th annual Virginia 500 NASCAR stock car 
race April 25 at the Martinsville Speedway, and 
it will rank as the richest race of its distance in 
NASCAR history. Page B-6 

Chisox take Piersall back 

The Chicago White Sox Tuesday unveiled a 
new star-studded broadcasting family and an- 
nounced the controversial Jimmy Piersall was 
returning to the fold. Page B-6 


Getting it right 

In an effort to keep the record straight, the Roanoke Times 8. World- 
News corrects errors that occur In its news columns. 

A turkey dinner today from 5:30 to 6:15 p.m. at 
Waverly Place Baptist Church costs $1.50 for adults, 
$1 for children under 12, $5 for a family. A story in 
Tuesday’s Extra section said the meal was free. 
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Virginia 


WEATHER 

WATCH 



Zone forecasts 


Roanoke Valley 

Sunny today. High in the 
mid 40s. Fair and cold to- 
night. Low in the low 30s. 
The chance of precipita- 
tion is 10 percent today 
and near zero tonight. 
Winds about 10 mph to- 
day. Sunny Thursday. 
High in the mid 50s. 


Eastern Shore, Greater Hampton 
Roads, Interior Southeast, Central 
Tidewater — Mostly sunny today. 
Highs in the mid and upper 40s. Fair 
and cold tonight with lows in the low 
30s. Sunny and not so cold Thursday. 
Highs near60. 


Northern Piedmont & Foothills, 
Central Virginia, Southeastern and 
Southwestern Piedmont, Central 
Foothills and Southern Shenandoah 
Valley — Mostly sunny today with 
highs in the mid and upper 40s. Fair 
and cold tonight with lows In the up- 
per 20s and low 30s. Sunny and not so 
cold Thursday with highs in the 50s. 

Southern Foothills - Mostly sunny 


today with highs in the mid and upper 
40s. Fair and cold tonight with lows in 
the upper 20s and low 30s. Sunny and 
not so cold Thursday with highs in the 
50s. 


Northern and Central Shenandoah 
Valley, West Central Highlands — 
Partly cloudy today with highs in the 
low to mid 40s. Fair and cold tonight 
with lows in the mid and upper 20s. 
Sunny and not so cold Thursday with 
highs in the 50s. 

Southern Highlands, Southwestern 
Mountains — Partly cloudy today 
with highs in the mid and upper 40s. 
Fair and cold tonight with lows In the 
upper 20s and low 3ds. Sunny and not 
so cold Thursday with highs in the 50s. 


Extended forecast 

Extended forecast for 
Friday through Sunday: 
Fair weather through the 
period and milder. High 
averaging in the 50s in the 
mountains and upper 50s 
to mid 60s elsewhere. 
Lows in the upper 30s to 
mid 40s in the mountains 
and upper 40s and low 50s 
elsewhere. 


Roanoke Valley 


Temperatures 

Maximum Monday 35 

Minimum Monday 31 

Mean 33 

High year ago 52 

Low year ago 38 

Hourly readings 

7a.m. ... 31/-1C 2p.m. ... 33/01C 
8a.m. ... 32/-OC 3p.m. ... 33/01C 
9a.m. ... 32/-0C 4p.m. ... 33/01C 
10 a.m. . . . 32/-OC 5 p.m. . . . 33/01C 
11a.m. . . . 32/-0C 6 p.m. . . . 34/01C 

Noon .... 35/02C 7 p.m 33/01 

1 p.m. . . . 33/01C 8 p.m. . . . 33/01C 

Rainfall 

24 hours ending 6 p.m 0.64 

This month 0.67. 

This year 27.09 

Below normal 8.32 


A look at record 


Nearby cities 

6 a.m. 5 p.m. 

Bluefield 33 snow 36 drzl. 

Bristol 38 cldy. 44 cldy. 

Charlottesville no rep rt 38 fog 

Danville . . 37 rain 37 cldy. 

Greensboro 38 cldy. 41 cldy. 

Water levels 


Up or down below spillway at 8:00 
p.m. 

Carvins Cove Down 23.2 ft. 

Full pond 1170 ft. 

U p or down from full pond at 8:00 p.m. 

Smith Mountain Down 2.9 ft. 

Full pond 795.0 ft. 

Ciaytor Down .55 ft. 

Full pond 1,846 ft. 

Heating degree 
days 


Virginia 

Partly cloudy in the 
mountains and mostly 
sunny elsewhere today, 
high in the 40s. Fair and 
cold tonight, low from the 
mid 20s to the low 30s. 
Sunny and not so cold 
Thursday, high in the 50s 
except near 60 in the 
southeast. 


The record temperatures for 
Wednesday are a high of 73 in 1973 
and a low of 9 in 1950. 

8 p.m. report 


Fog. W 05. Humidity 96 percent. 
Barometric pressure 29.93. 


Data from the Associated Press, 
National Weather Service, Appala- 
chian Power Co. and Roanoke County 
Air Pollution Control Office 


c . , , Monday (Nov. 23) *2 

Since July l 818 

*The degree-day figure, an index of 
fuel consumption, indicates how far 
the day's mean temperature fell be- 
low 65. 


The sun 


Rises today 7:09 a.m. 

Sets today 5:04 p.m. 

Rises Wednesday 7:10 a.m. 

Air index, 5 p.m. 


35, moderate 


National 


The nation 

A winter storm system dumped 
snow over the northern Rockies and 
across parts of Oregon and northern 
California on Tuesday, while a second 
storm system spread snow and rain 
across parts of the East. 

In the middle of the country, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul were bracing for 
another storm on the heels of a sleet 
storm, which closely followed 11 inch- 
es of snow that fell last week. 

The storm in the West dumped 6 to 
12 inches of snow at Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park In northwestern Wyo- 
ming, and snow fell at a rate of 2 
Inches an hour at some places In Ore- 
gon's Cascade Mountains. 

A winter storm warning was issued 
through the night for northwestern 
Wyoming, and a storm watch.was in 
effect through today foi* Utah. T revel- 
ers advisories were posted in Oregon, 
northern California, northwestern 
Nevada and central and eastern ld»- 
ho. 

The storm was expected to moved 
eastward Into the North Central 
states over the next few days. 

In the East, snow fell over the Appa- 
lachians from the Virginias Into 
southern Pennsylvania, with snow 
giving way to rain in northeastern 
North Carolina and eastern Virginia. 

The storm dumped up to 10 inches 
in the mountains of Virginia. From 3 
to 7 inches of snow fell in the moun- 
tains of northwestern North Carolina. 
Snow emergency plans went into ef- 
fect in western Maryland, where 3 
inches of snow fell. 

A winter storm warning was issued 
for higher elevations of northwestern 
Virginia, and travel advisories were 
in effect for northern and central Vir- 
ginia and the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Temperatures around the nation at 
2 p.m. ranged from a low of 25 at 
Bradford, Pa., to a high of 86 at 
Brownsville, Texas. 

West Virginia 

Partly cloudy today and tonight. 
Cloudy and warmer Thanksgiving 
Day. High toay from the low 40s to the 
low 50s. Low tonight from the upper 
20s to the upper 30s. High Thursday 
from the mid 50s to around 60. 

North Carolina 

Fair with a warming trend today 
through Thanksgiving Day. High to- 
day mostly in the 50s. Low tonight 
mostly in the 30s. High Thanksgiving 
Day mostly in the 60s. 



Tuesday's 8:30 p.m. satellite cloud picture shows snow clouds from a 
developing low stretching from the northern Rockies to the central 
Midwest. Clouds from an earlier storm still edge the mid-Atlantic 
Coast. 



SSSSS 

The National W eather Service predicts rain 
Wet West or snow today for a large portion of the 
upper Midwest. 


The nation's cities 


ATLANTA: 

Partly cloudy. High 66. Low 38. 

BOSTON: 

Sunny. High 36. Low 29. 


CHARLOTTE: 

Fair. High 56. Loyv 38. 

CHICAGO: 

Cloudy. High 48. Low 28. 


LOS ANGELES: 

Partly cloudy. High 66. Low 57. 

MIAMI: 

Sunny. High 76. Low 58. 


NEW ORLEANS: 

Partly cloudy. High 75. Low 52. 

NEW YORK: 

Sunny. High 43. Low 32.- 


NORFOLK: 

Sunny. High 48. Low 36. 

ORLANDO: 

Sunny. High 75. Low 45. 


RICHMOND: 

Sunny. High 50. Low 32. 

WASHINGTON: 

Sunny. High 48. Low 34. 
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TRICKLE -DOWN TWBOR/ 


Cat-egorical criticism 


A FRIEND clipped this poem for me from 
the Sept. 12 issue of “America,” a church maga- 
zine. It’s by Betty Lowry. 

No More Kitty . . . Kitty . . . Kitty 
I am tired of being a poem-object, 
decorative accessory, conversation 
piece, exterminator, security 
blanket: I am CAT! 

Show me the law that ranks scribble 
above these, the decree that keeps 
your dish on the table, mine 
on the floor. 

From now on you will consider 
my image not as befurred stereotype 
but as we are: equals sharing 
a single habitat for convenience. 

As for those constant put-downs 
(from your lap, for example; 
into the cellar, for example) — 
no way! 

It is time we totally changed 
our relationship. I will write 
the poems; catch your own mice 
if you can. 

I showed this to my cats, Dylan Thomas 
(who, you will remember, is a rather dyspeptic 
Republican who howls in his sleep and steals 
my seat every time I get up) and Carrie Chap- 
man Catt (who, if such a designation could be 
applied to a cat, would be accurately described 
as a “dizzy blonde” and no credit to her distin- 
guished namesake at all). 

Neither is a great fan of poetry — Dylan 
thinks it’s frivolous bunk, and Carrie says she 
can’t understand it — but both humored me, 
with ithe understanding that I listen to their 
comments without interruption. 

Dylan was terribly distressed by the mili- 
tant tone. He began quite reasonably by point- 
ing out that things weren’t so bad for cats as all 
that; that no cat had to be a poem-object if he 
didn’t want to, and if he did want to, well, then 
he deserved to be exploited. 

He said that cats should appreciate their 
privileged lot in society, and be glad to be taken 
care of, even if that did mean eating on the 
floor — which, by the way, he never minded 
and couldn’t understand why any proper cat 
would mind. 

And as for the part about put-downs (he 
was yanting by the time he got to this part), 
didn’t cats realize that you could only be put- 
down if you’d been raised up in the first place, 
and what was wrong with pedestals anyway! He 
didn’t want to be an equal sharing a single habi- 
tat for convenience; he liked being pampered 
and didn’t care at all if he didn’t have a mous- 
ing career because sleeping all day in the house 
was nicer. And more feline, for goodness’ sake! 

I was afraid he was going to burst a gusset 
if he kept on in this manner so I ushered him 
out the front door rather brusquely with in- 
structions to go buy himself something. 


DOONESBURY 



MONTY S. LEITCH 


Carrie had been quiet through all this, but 
when Dylan stalked off through the yard she 
said rather haughtily, “He doesn’t know what 
he’s talking about.” 

Carrie, you must understand, is from a 
rough background. When she was just a kitten, 
her mother left her on my doorstep because her 
Tom had already left her with more mouths 
than she could feed. Carrie seldom mentions it, 
but I think she resents Dylan’s more privileged 
family. 

She continued: “He’s never been a poem- 
object so he doesn’t really know what it’s like to 
be used and then left to fend for yourself. What 
skills does a country cat have? Mousing, of 
course, but you can’t raise a family on mousing 
alone. Besides, employers always expect you to 
sleep in the barn when all they want from you is 
mousing. 

“I think it’s about time that cats did de- 
mand some respect, I mean, after all, what 
would you do without us? No one to stroke, no 
one to hold on your lap, no one to talk baby-talk 
to. That’s difficult. We do deserve better than 
‘Little Friskies’ on the floor.” 

Well, I was shocked. Both those felines get 
milk every day with their “Little Friskies” and 
Dylan even has his own pillow. 

And as for Carrie, who would have expect- 
ed political convictions from a silly little thing 
who jumps at her own shadow? She’s so frail 
and delicate, so dependent and silly; how could 
. I have known she had a mind, too? 

They’re poem-objects and decorative ac- 
cessories, sure, but what’s wrong with that? 
They’re felines, aren’t they? Don’t I give them 
run of the house? Don’t I treat them well? 

By golly, if they want equal rights in this 
house, let them take equal responsibilities. Let 
them vacuum up their own hair and feed them- 
selves. 

Yessir, the day either one of them pours his 
own milk, he can eat at the table. I’ll even catch 
the mice. 

Sydney Harris says 

When people imagine they are “weary of life” it 
is death they are weary of — for what they are living 
that makes them feel so is a form of death, either 
mentally, or socially, or spiritually. 

There is no such thing as “useless knowledge,” 
but there is a vast amount of useless information 
that dupes its possessors into pride of knowledge. 


by Garry Trudeau 
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Dangers in new federalism 


NO ONE COULD fairly deny President 
Reagan credit for taking a sincere interest 
in the U.S. federal system and elevating it 
to its most prominent position in American 
debate in well over a half century. Last 
Thursday the president even took the step 

— highly unusual if not unprecedented in 
modern-day White House communications 

— to designate federal questions as the sole 
theme for a press briefing covering the bet- 
ter part of an hour. 

Yet as the other four correspondents 
and I walked out of the Oval Office, I felt no 
small measure of despair. Reagan had 
come close in the interview to confirming 
the view of skeptics who say his “new fed- 
eralism” amounts to little more than reduc- 
ing the federal role and shipping programs 
down to the states as fast as possible. I 
asked him, in his dream of American feder- 
alism, what should be the federal govern- 
meRt’s “domestic functions”? His sole 
answers: “national security” — and then, 
later in the interview, “interstate com- 
merce” as well. 

It was not that Mr. Reagan had not 
expressed the thoughts of many concerned 
and acute observers of federalism. He had 
restated the bedrock principle that it’s gen- 
erally far preferable to raise and spend tax- 
es at the same level of government, be it 
federal, state or local. He had spoken out 
for block grants over the plethora of small- 
er categorical grants so often associated 
with “that extra layer” of federal bureauc- 
racy that can smother locally administered 
programs. 

He had spoken out for maximum feasi- 
ble local control and discretion. He had 
pointed with pride to his administration’s 
removal of hundreds of pages of cumber- 
some federal program regulations. He had 
pointed to his administration’s active effort 
to identify potential revenue turnbacks to 
the states (though he could not say when 
they might actually materialize). And he 
had boasted, with legitimate reason, of his 
personal, ongoing consultations with state 
and local officials — more than 1,200 per- 
sons during his first 10 months in office. 

Why, then, would one feel anything less 
than unfettered admiration? 

First, because Mr. Reagan seems not 
to appreciate fully the turmoil into which 
his rapid, successive budget-cutting thrusts 
have thrown state and local budgets. The 
state-local sector absorbed $13 billion cuts, 
many times its proportionate share, in the 
first budget round. In September the presi- 
dent sought to excise another 12 percent 
from this same sector. In his interview he 
would give no guarantee that state-local aid 

— even general revenue sharing and the 
newly created block grants — might not 
suffer still more cuts in the Fiscal Year 
1983 budget released in January. 

Mr. Reagan pointedly ignored — des- 


By NEAL R. PEIRCE 

pite direct quotations offered in questioning 
t ~ the alarm flags raised by the nation’s 
governors in hearings before the Senate In- 
tergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
chaired by Minnesota’s Sen. David Duren- 
berger, R, in early November. The gover- 
nors had warned of a condition of “disarray 
and chaos” in state capitals because of the 
deep and continuing federal cuts. National 
Governors Association Chairman Richard 
Snelling, R-Vt., had cited one Congressional 
Budget Office scenario suggesting that dis- 
cretionary federal aid to state and local 
governments could virtually disappear by 
1984, so great are the other pressures on the 
budget. 

So the governors had said official 
Washington simply must, however painful 
politically, come to grips with the so-far 
sacrosanct “entitlements,” ranging from 
Social Security to veterans benefits to Med- 
icare and all indexed to an inflation-driven 
cost-of-living escalator. The defense budget 
can also no longer remain sacrosanct they 
said, nor can the prospect of modifying the 
biggest tax cut in U.S. history passed by 
Congress at Reagan’s behest. 

But Reagan, in the interview, dis- 
missed Snelling’s urgent call for a two-year 
moratorium on further cuts in aid to states 
and localities, so that they might catch 
their breath and institute some rational 
budgeting and planning. “It would be great 
if we could afford it,” he said. The president 
mentioned no prospect of major budget cuts 
other than in federal grants to states and 
localities — even though that aid flow ac- 
counts for but 15 percent of the federal bud- 
get and is dwarfed by entitlements and 
defense spending. (There are reports an 
administraiton task force has found some 
potential economies in the multihundred- 
billion-dollar entitlements, however — per- 
haps $27 billion through 1984.) 

There was perhaps one glimmer of 
hope for the governors: Reagan did not 
completely rule out the proposal of Geor- 
gia’s George Busbee, D, for “a domestic 
summit involving the president, the bipar- 
tisan leadership of Congress, and (the gov- 
ernors’) leadership so that we might gain 
general agreement on ultimate prime res- 
ponsibilities for government programs, the 
budget targets we should all plan for, and 
the time frame in which we are going to 
reach those goals.” 

But Reagan did not embrace the idea, 
either. My impression was he would never 
submit himself to a true summit of equal 
constitutional partners unless he became 
convinced his own economic program was 
failing so seriously that an emergency bail- 
out were necessary and he wanted partners 
to share the political responsibility. 

The president brushed aside one long- 
cherished goal of the governors — a sorting 
out of federal-system roles with welfare 
and Medicaid becoming federal responsibil- 
ities and such fields as education and trans- 


portation passing totally to the states. He 
simply reiterated his long-held opinion that 
welfare costs are best controlled locally. He 
showed no openness to negotiating such 
questions with governors or others who dif- 
fer with him. 

The president also scorned a resolu- 
tion, passed by the Western governors in 
Scottsdale, Ariz., Nov. 7, that the governors 
would flatly oppose, further administration 
cuts in the discretionary domestic budget 
unless negotiations begin for “a significant 
sorting out of functions between the federal 
government and the states.” Said Reagan: 
“Most of those Western governors are Dem- 
ocrats.” In fact, they are divided - seven 
Democrats, six Republicans. 

What the president at least professes 
not to grasp is that the chorus of protests by 
the governors, plus demands they be ack- 
nowledged as constitutionally equal part- 
ners, is bipartisan, broad-based and 
growing — a development that may mark a 
historic turn in federal-state relations. 

Finally, the president demonstrated 
almost no sensitivity to the plight of the los- 
ers in the great new gulf of differentials in 
wealth developing among the states — such 
as the energy-poor ones versus those in the 
South and West with vast reservoirs of oil, 
gas, and coal which they can tax heavily. 
Sen. Durenberger has asked how such dif- 
ferentials jibe with a New Federalism in 
which vast program areas will be pushed 
down to the state level. He questions wheth- 
er it’s any way “fair to expect the states 
and localities that suffer from a declining 
economy to provide the same level of pub- 
lic services as those states flush with ener- 
gy-related revenues?” 

Any interstate disparities in. wealth, 
said the president, are strictly the states’ 
own problem. “The built-in guarantee of 
freedom is our federalism. That makes us 
unique. That is, the right of a citizen to vote 
with his feet.” Any inequalities should be 
taken care of by “the marketplace.” He 
apparently feels that the federal govern- 
ment has no obligation to people or states 
or places dealt crippling economic blows by 
the economic vagaries of the times. 

Absent in this, to my mind, is the essen- 
tial sense of nationhood and nationwide in- 
terdependence and mutual responsibility 
that ought to underpin any federalist philso- 
sophy for our times. Thus my feelings of 
despair at the close of the Reagan inter- 
view. Yet I also reminded myself that this 
is a warm, outgoing man who really means 
others no ill. A remaining hope is that he is 
a politician who has shown — as recently as 
last week in his European nuclear policy — 
that when an old policy self-destructs, he 
can become the statesmanlike leader of a 
new one. 

Neal R. Peirce writes a syndicated 
column on urban affairs, (c) 1981, The 
Washington Post Co. 


Even Santa Claus would love 
a complete stereo system from Best! 

Here is everything your Santa Claus would ever need to have for Christmas. And these fantastic stereo 
components are on special now at Best Products. Drop by your local Best Products Showroom for incredible 
savings on Pioneer stereo components . . . and give Santa a complete stereo system. 


EM US PIONEER CT-6R 
STEREO CASSETTE 
DECK 


BEST special 


$22997 


LE) US PIONEER ARIA 50 
3JWAY SPEAKER 
SYSTEM 



BEST special 


*64” 
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% US PIONEER SX-7 
AM/FM STEREO 
RECEIVER 


BEST s P eciai 


$34997 


AuS Pioneer CT-6R Stereo 
Cassette Deck. 3 motor 
direct drive. LED, peak 
meters, ribbon sendust 
heads, Dolby® "B" and 
"C" noise reduction, auto 
reverse, auto tape selector 
music search. 

898082EUX 

Your price $259*54- . $229.97 

US Pioneer Aria 50 
3-Way Speaker System. 10" 
cone woofer, 5" cone 
midrange, 1 -7/8" cone 
tweeter. 60 watts RMS/ 
channel. Walnut-grained 
vinyl cabinet 
974900EUX 

Your price $89^6 $64.97 each 



ml MAXELL 
CASSETTE 
GIFT BOX 


BEST special 


$1797 



US Pioneer SX-7 AM/FM 
Stereo Receiver. Delivers 60 
watts/channel into 8 ohms 
from 20-20,000 Hz at no 
more than 0.009%. T.H.D. 
AM/FM/MPX digital 
synthesized tuner and LED 
digital frequency readout. 
Light-touch push type 
switches. 

898163EUX 

Your price $389/24. . $349.97 

D Maxell Cassette Gift 
Box. Contains four UDXL-II 


90 minute tapes, head clean- 
ing kit and record booklet. 
823864EML 

Your price $?9r8&. . . . $17.97 


US Pioneer PL-7 Quartz 
PLL Direct Drive Turntable. 
Low mass polymer graphite 
tonearm. WOW and flutter 
.025%, 'S/N 78db(dinB) 
auto repeat, fully automatic, 
free-hinged dust cover. 
897868EUX 

Your price $T59 t9Z>. . $129.97 


E US PIONEER PL-7 QUARTZ 
PLL DIRECT DRIVE 
TURNTABLE 


BEST special 


$ 129 97 


Best Specials 

expire: 

12/5/81. 


BEST s Pecial 


b®»ow out rafulo, | 0w 
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Best Special prices are 
available^ only at our show- 
rooms. No phone or mail 
orders accepted on specially 
priced items. 


Our name means a great deaL 


best 


2823 Hershberger Road, N.W. 
Roanoke, Va. 24017 
Dial 563-9751 


Best Products Co., Inc 

Open Monday 
thru Saturday 
10-9 


Showroom Closed Tomorrow 










SAVE 

$33 


SAVE 

$50 


HITACHI 1 


Sony 19" Diagonal Portable 
Color TV 

• Trinitron color system 

• 14-button soft-touch tuning 


Sylvania Video Cassette Recorder 

• built-in 24-hr. clock/timer 

• soft-touch electronic controls 


Tappan Touch Control 
Microwave Oven 

• 2 cooking memories 

• temp probe 


Your Choice 

90-Min. Cassette Tapes: 
TDK SA-C90 Super 
Avilyn 

Ampex Grand Master II 
High Bias 
Maxell UD-90 


SAVE $43 
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Concept 6"x9" 3-Way Car 
Stereo Speaker 


SAVE $20 


’Emerson, 


Emerson Portable AM/FM Stereo 
Cassette Recorder 

• dual built-in mics • • auto stop 

• twin full range speakers 


Sanyo Mini Portable Stereo Cassette 
Player 

• super stereo sound 

• includes stereo headphones A 


Sony Portable 
AM/FM Stereo 
Cassette Recorder 

• twin built-in con- 
denser micro- 
phones 


SANYO 

Sanyo M-8300 Portable AM/FM 
Cassette Recorder 

• built-in condenser microphone 

• auto stop • slide-rule tuning 


RTR Series IV-C 4-Way 
4-Driver Speaker System 

• 12” woofer, 5" midrange 

• 4" tweeter & supertweeter 

Pioneer HPM-900 4-Way 
High Performance Speaker 
System 

• 12” woofer, 4” midrange 

• 1 y*” high efficiency tweeter 


HITACHI 


SAVE 

$51 


Your Choice 


Hitachi SR-2000 AM/FM Stereo Receiver 

• 25 watts per channel power* 

• sensitive vector tuning system 

• tape monitor 

*25 watts per channel, mm. RMS at 8 ohms, from 40- 20kHz with no more than 
0.3% THO 


SAVE UP 

TO $100pr 
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All Savers— Economy- 


from Page A-1 

yidual investors, Kinzer said. Consider 
that: 

•The six-month $10,000 money 
market certificates, if they were based 
°n the most recent Treasury bid, would 
s * u at 1U65 percent. That’s down 
about 5 percentage points since the 
highs of late summer. 

• Roanoke Valley banks have 
switched to the option of calculating 
interest on the average bidding of the 
last four weeks instead of on the last 
bi d. This supports the interest this 
week at 11.779 percent 

• Anyone who bought an All Sav- 
ers at the initial rate of 12.61 percent is 
earning more — tax-exempt — than 
the current fully taxed money markets. 
The same is true for the Oct. 5-30 rate 
°f 12.14 percent now locked in for the 
year, 

•The new ceiling on $500, 
36-month money market certificates is 
12.3 percent this week at banks and 
12.55 percent at savings and loans. 
That means the market has returned to 
the normal situation of higher rates for 
longer investments. 

The money market mutual funds 
at brokerage houses, Kinzer said, are 
tailing in the decline because they use 
a 30-day reporting base. He estimated 
most, recent fund earnings at 12 per- 
cent to 13 percent. 

Kinzer expects a rush Friday by 
people taking advantage of the 10.77 
rate on All Savers. The rate at time of 
purchase prevails for the year’s depos- 
it, and individuals may exclude up to 
$1,000 in interest earned from them. 

All Savers are sold in any amount 
of $500 or more. 

Although rates may fluctuate 
somewhat, Kinzer does not expect a 
sizable upturn in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 

He attributed the drop to the weak 
economy and declining demand for 
credit. The market psychology has 
changed, Kinzer said, and investors see 
no credit demand during the next three 
to four months. 

During the winter months, Kinzer 
said, interest rates should continue to 
decline. 

Consumer interest is also falling. 


From Page A- 1 

er rate was “not a temporary aberra- 
tion.” 

The analysts attributed the hold 
down in prices to the dampening effect 
of the current recession. 

President Reagan got a written 
briefing on the consumer price report 
at his mountaintop ranch at Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., where he is vacationing 
for a week. 

Murray Weidenbaum, chairman of 
the Council of Ecoriomic Advisers, told 
Reagan that further progress would be 
made in the months ahead, and pointed 
out that “lower inflation will help re- 
duce the inflation premium in interest 
rates and should lead to further reduc- 
tions in long and short-term interest 
rates,” according to deputy White 
House press secretary Larry Speakes. 

Meanwhile Tuesday, the Com- 
merce Department reported that or- 
ders for durable goods plunged 8 
percent in October, the biggest one- 
month drop in 2 V 2 years and another 
graphic indication that a national re- 
cession is taking hold. 

Orders for durable goods — cars, 
appliances and other fairly expensive 
items expected to last three years or 
more — had dropped in August and 
September, but by much smaller per- 
centages. 

The new report was in line with 
other recent government statistics that 
showed industrial production in Octo- 
ber taking its biggest slide since spring 
1980, retail sales dropping the most 
since spring of this year and unemploy- 
ment rising to 8 percent, the highest 
rate since the 1975 recession. 

The Labor Department said the in- 
flation index rose a seasonally adjusted 
0.4 percent last month, the smallest 
gain since July, 1980, when the econo- 
my also was in a recession, and well 
below the 1.2 pefcent in September and 
the 0.8 percent in August. 

That October rise translated to 4.4 
percent on an annual basis, compared 
to September’s 14.8 percent and Au- 
gust’s 10.6 percent annual increase. 

Most of the slowdown in the Octo- 
ber index was attributed to a sharp 
easing of housing costs, which had gone 
up every month since declining 0.7 per- 
cent in July 1980, department officials 
said. 


Butler 
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Ray L. Garlknd; Staunton Delegate 
Arthur R. “Pete” Giesen; J.W. Lan- 
ghammer of Roanoke, who has played 
a large part in Butler’s re-election 
campaigns; Roanoke banker Richard 
Martin, chairman of the 6th District 
GOP Committee; Delegate Vance Wilk- 
ins of Amherst; and Roanoke lawyer 
William B. Poff. 

Robrecht said in Richmond Tues- 
day that Butler had called him earlier 
to tell him he wasn’t going to run again 
and to ask if Robrecht would be inter- 
ested in the seat. Robrecht said he 
hadn’t made up his mind yet. 

Some Democrats also are being 
mentioned to run for the 6th District 
seat, which has been held by Republi- 
cans for 30 years. They include state 
Sen. Dudley J. “Buzz” Emick of Fin- 
castle and Delegates C. Richard Cran- 
well of Roanoke County and A. Victor 
Thomas of Roanoke. 

Asked about his political activities 
in the 1982 House campaigns and oth- 
ers, Butler said, “I would play the role 
I would be asked to by the candidate.” 

Butler, at times exhibiting a light 
tone, said he expected to remain active 
in party decisions, including consulta- 
tions about candidates for the 6th Dis- 
trict House seat. 

Butler refused to enumerate the 
reasons for leaving a House seat in 
which he seemed safely ensconced. In 
his last two re-elections bids, he ran 
without opposition. 

“It is the nature of decisions such 
as this one which I have made that the 
considerations or reasons which led to 
it defy accurate statement,” he said in 
his prepared remarks. 

“Some of them are very obvious, 
some very personal, some generally 
known, others known only to me and 
my wife. I see very little profit in un- 
dertaking to enumerate them.” 

Butler later said that to list his 
reasons for retiring would “distort the 
relative validity of one to the other. 

“Being homesick was part of it.” 

Answering questions that fol- 
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is on its own . . . the president was busy 
this weekend.” 

Questioned about a very long list 
of nuances of what his future in politics 
might be, the congressman replied, “I 
long ago learned not to answer that 
kind of question.” 

There is a stock question at such 
news conferences, obligatory for some- 
one to ask, and it deals with what the 
officeholder in question considers to be 
his greatest achievements. 

Easy for Butler, whom former 
President Nixon once called his favor- 
ite master of ceremonies. 

“The answer is always that I have 
survived,” the congressman said. 

If the question must be asked, 
though, it has to be answered. Butler 
mentioned his role in the House Judi- 
ciary Committee impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Nixon, saying it was 
joyless. And he said his work on a revi- 
sion of federal bankrupcty laws has 
been an achievement, although it o 
falls on tough times. 

Most congressmen do not become 
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Confidence wanes 
in Reagan, plan, 
ABC poll shows 

LA Times-Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON - Americans en- 
ter the 1981 holiday season with gloo- 
my expectations for themselves and 
increasingly critical of Ronald Rea- 
gan’s handling of the economy, accord- 
ing to a new Washington Post- ABC 
News poll. 

The poll shows citizens reacting 
defensively to the state of the economy 
by curtailing purchases. Three in five 
say they will cut back spending for 
Christmas gifts this year; four in 10 say 
high interest rates have forced them to 
forgo purchases this year. 

The findings suggest a steady ero- 
sion of support for Reagan’s approach 
to the economy. In the new poll, con- 
ducted by telephone from Nov. 17-22, 
49 percent of those interviewed say 
they disapprove of Reagan’s handling 
of the economy, while 45 percent say 
they approve. A month earlier, a Post- 
ABC News poll showed 54 percent ap- 
proval and 39 percent disapproval. 

Similarly, the new s poll shows 
sharp concern over growing unemploy- 
ment and dissatisfaction with Reagan 
because of it. A total of 57 percent say 
they disapprove of Reagan’s response 
to the issue of unemployment and 34 
percent say they approve, percentages 
much less favorable to the president 
than those recorded up to now. 

By a narrow plurality of 47 per- 
cent to 41 percent, Americans still feel 
that the Reagan tax and spending cuts 
that took effect Oct. 1 will help rather 
than hurt the economy in the days 
ahead. But even those figures repre- 
sent a decline for the president. 


Allen 


lowed, he said, “When you’ve been 
there for 10 years everything is so fa- 
miliar . . . your responses are almost 
reflex.” 

Butler also noted the contrast be- 
tween spending a long weekend squab- 
bling with House Democratic leaders 
and then flying into the peaceful Roa- 
noke Valley, filled with “friendly 
faces.” 

“There’s no good time to quit,” he 
said, when asked whether his retire- 
ment could jeopardize a House seat 
held by the GOP since 1952. “The Re- 
publican Party needs to pull itself to- 
gether ... In the long haul this should 
be a strengthening time for the party.” 

Butler said state Republicans have 
talked about the “two-party system for 
a long time.” 

“We would find a weak candidate 
and lose it or find a strong candidate” 
and win. 

Butler said Virginia’s GOP, long 
shut out of elected office, “probably 
got too fat too fast. You cannot simply 
announce that you are Republican and 
get elected.” 

Asked about his plans, Butler said 
he had none beyond returning to Roa- 
noke to practice law. “I don’t see any 
openings (in the U.S. Senate), so I don’t 
plan to go there.” 

Butler said he expected Sen. Harry 
Byrd Jr. to seek re-election in 1982. 
The congressman said he did not feel 
Republicans should challenge Byrd 
next year, even if the senator contin- 
ued to run as an independent. 

Butler, a Roanoke native, is a 
graduate of Jefferson High School, the 
University of Richmond and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School. 

In 1958, he ran a close but unsuc- 
cessful race for Roanoke City Council. 
But in 1961, in his second try for office, 
he became the first Roanoke Republi- 
can in the House of Delegates. He later 
became House minority leader. 

In 1972, Butler was elected to the 
6th District seat to succeed Rep. Rich- 
ard H. Poff, who left Washington to be- 
come a member of the Virginia 
Supreme Court. 


From Page A-1 

The 18 Democratic senators wrote 
Attorney General William French 
Smith that he should have sought a spe- 
cial prosecutor “days ago” in the politi- 
cally touchy case. 

In a letter made public by Sen. 
Thomas F. Eagleton, D-Mo., the Demo- 
crats charged that the department was 
conducting more than a preliminary 
investigation as called for by the Eth- 
ics in Government Act. 

Noting that Allen is “a longtime 
associate and close confidant” of Presi- 
dent Reagan, the Democrats said the 
Department of Justice “cannot credi- 
bly investigate high-ranking officials 
of the administration of which it is a 
part.” 

In calling for immediate appoint- 
ment of a special prosecutor, the sena- 
tors said: “The public has witnessed a 
familiar, depressing pattern of events: 
initial surfacing of a possibly serious 
allegation; hurried press conferences 
and unconvincing explanations from 


the White House and the Justice De- 
partment; contradictions between key 
principals; retractions and clarifica- 
tions of the explanations; the surfacing 
of new and damaging allegations; and 
new reports of possible improper con- 
tacts between the White House and the 
FBI and the Justice Department.” 
Signing the letter besides Eagleton 
were Democratic Sens. Alan Cranston 
of California, Max Baucus of Montana, 
Jim Sasser of Tennessee, Paul S. Sar- 
banes of Maryland, Christopher J. 
Dodd of Connecticut, Quentin N. Bur- 
dick of North Dakota, Carl Levin of 
Michigan, Alan J. Dixon of Illinois, 
Spark M. Matsunaga and Daniel K. In- 
ouye of Hawaii, William Proxmire of 
Wisconsin, Jennings Randolph of West 
Virginia, Paul E. Tsongas of Massachu- 
setts, Daniel Patrick Moynihan of New 
York, Gary Hart of Colorado, Howard 
M. Metzenbaum of Ohio and David 
Pryofc* of Arkansas. 

In a related development, Depart- 
ment of Justice sources said Smith 
knew in advance that FBI director Wil- 


liam H. Webster was going to tele- 
phone Allen on Nov. 13, the day the 
Allen gifts case broke in the Japanese 
press. Subordinates in the department 
have questioned the propriety of Webs- 
ter’s conversation with the subject of 
an official inquiry. 

However, Smith and Webster met' 
for two hours Tuesday, and sources lat- 
er said that Smith had not known 
Webster would pass on to Allen a key 
finding of the FBI’s investigation when 
he called him. The finding was that Al- 
len had been handed $1,000 in an enve- 
lope, and not $10,000 as a notation on 
the envelope and another paper in Al- 
len’s safe indicated. 

It was also learned that Webster 
called Allen after being advised by 
some Department of Justice officials 
that they considered the Allen case 
closed without the need for further FBI 
inquiries. The FBI was later advised of 
this in writing. But the decision to close 
the case was overruled by department 
higher-ups, and FBI agents were sent 
back into the field. 


Missiles 


From Page A-1 

some hope that a new and constructive 
dialogue” will result from the disarma- 
ment talks starting in Switzerland next 
week. 

“I think the message is getting 
through,” Haig told a meeting of U.S. 
Embassy personnel. 

Meanwhile, the State Department 
said it hopes Brezhnev’s willingness to 
consider reductions in the number of 
Soviet missiles targeted on Europe “is 


a sign that the Soviets are beginning to 
see the advantages of pursuing genuine 
arms reductions.” 

“A dialogue is under way, which in 
itself is reason for encouragement,” 
the department said in a statement. 

But the statement said that on its 
face, the proposal made by Brezhnev 
on Monday in Bonn is simply another 
version of an old moratorium proposal 
he has advocated since 1979. 

“It contains nothing that is signifi- 


cantly new,” the department said. 

Percy, the Republican senator 
from Illinois, said that Brezhnev was 
committed to arms reduction, and cit- 
ed the Soviet leader’s failing health and 
age — he will be 75 on Dec. 19 — as 
well as uncertainty over whether 
Brezhnev’s successor would have the 
same commitment, as reasons for the 
United States to work toward holding a 
summit meeting at the earliest possi- 
ble date. 


poetic when they announce they are re- 
tiring. Butler almost did. 

He told of the late confusion in 
Washington over the budget and of 
President Reagan’s veto of proposed 
spending. He said it is pleasing to fly 
from such controversy and land in a 
sunny Roanoke Valley on Monday and 
“get up the next morning and you’ve 
got snow-capped mountains.” 

Although the news conference at 
the hotel was called to announce he is 
retiring, Butler still has more than a 
year to go on his fifth term. 

And Butler, the staunch Republi- 
can, said the Democrats in Congress 
should know by now “how inept they 
are and how they are overmatched by 
the president of the United States.” 

Butler said he will still be around, 
in private law practice in Roanoke, 
where he had been before he began 
picking off Democrats with one-liners 
as minority leader in the Virginia 
House of Delegates. 

“I want you all to understand,” he 
told the reporters, “the difference be- 
tween retiring and expiring.” 

* 

* 
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Maneuvering begun on both sides 
should Butler step down today 


By Dale Eisman 

Times-Dispatch Staff Writer 

With Rep M. Caldwell But- 
ler, R-6th, apparently set to 
announce his retirement from 
Congress today, Democrats 
and Republicans in the Gener- 
al Assembly were busy yes- 
terday maneuvering for posi- 
tion in the race to succeed 
him. 

There also was speculation 
that Attorney General Mar- 
shall Coleman, a Staunton na- 
tive who was trounced in the 
Nov. 3 gubernatorial election, 
would return to his home area 
to seek Butler’s seat. 

Butler has called a morning 
news conference in Roanoke 
to make the announcement. 
His staff was refusing to spec- 
ulate yesterday on what he 
would say, but Republican 
sources in Richmond and on 
Capitol Hill said he had decid- 
ed not to seek a sixth term in 
the House. j 

The Associated Press 
quoted one source as saying 
Coleman had been promised 
Butler’s support. 

Repeated efforts to reach 
Coleman for comment yester- 
day proved unsuccessful. Dur- 
ing the weekend, he said he 
had not “closed the door” to a 
race if Butler stepped aside. 
Coleman ended his guberna- 
torial campaign with a debt 


estimated at more than 
$500,000. 

Though he lost the 6th Dis- 
trict to Democrat Charles S. 
Robb by just under 3,000 votes 
in the governor’s race, Cole- 
man’s high name identifica- 
tion would give him an impor- 
tant advantage over virtually 
any other possible candidate. 
Support from Butler, a popu- 
lar congressman who hasn’t 
been seriously challenged for 
re-election since 1974, also 
would be a plus for him. 

But Coleman’s big loss to 
Robb statewide and his fail- 
ure to carry even the usually 
Republican 6th District could 
create big fund-raising prob- 
lems for him. 

While Coleman was non- 
committal yesterday, state 
Sen. Ray L. Garland, R-Roa- 
noke, said he “almost certain- 
ly will become a candidate” if 
Butler retires. And Del. Ray- 
mond R. Robrecht, R-Roa- 
noke County, who decided not 
to seek re-election to the leg- 
islature this year, said he 
would give a race for Butler’s 
seat serious consideration. 

Del. A.R. Giesen, R-Staun- 
ton, whom some Republicans 
were mentioning as another 
possible candidate, said he 
hadn’t had time to think about 
what he might do if Butler 
retires. 


Among Democrats, Del. C. 
Richard Cranwell of Roanoke 
County said he’d seriously 
consider running if Coleman 
gets in the race for the Repub- 
licans. “It’s hard for me to 
avoid him,” Cranwell said of 
Coleman. “It looks like he’s 
just looking for a place to 
hang his hat.” 

Also figuring in Democrat- 
ic speculation were U.S. At- 
torney John Edwards of Roa- 
noke and state Sen. Dudley J. 
Emick Jr. of Roanoke County. 
Emick, however, said he is 
not interested in the seat. 

Though sources in Washing- 
ton said Butler’s retirement 
from the House is set, there 
were suggestions that he has 
not foreclosed the possibility 
of a run for the Senate should 
U.S. Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr. 
decide to retire next year. 
Rep. Paul S. Trible Jr., R-lst, 


is busy laying the groundwork 
for a Senate race in the event 
Byrd steps aside. 

Times-Dispatch Washing- 
ton correspondent Bill Miller 
contributed to this story. 

Ozark to enter 
Norfolk market 

NORFOLK (AP) - Ozark 
Air Lines, a St. Louis-based 
regional carrier serving the 
central and upper Midwest, 
announced yesterday that it 
will begin service Jan. 2 at 
Norfolk International Air- 
port. 

Ozark will be the 10th air- 
line serving the airport. Ini- 
tially, the carrier will provide 
one flight a day from Norfolk 
to Baltimore and St. Louis 
and one trip from Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Baltimore. 
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Caldwell Butler’s Service 


When M. Caldwell Butler was 
elected to Congress from Virgin- 
ia’s 6th District, an Associated 
Press story commented: 

“Nobody doubts that Butler is 
going to lend a little color to the 
House of Representatives. He cer- 
tainly did to the Virginia House of 
Delegates.” 

The prediction was accurate. 
The freshman congressman soon 
became a national figure, his pic- 
ture appearing in news magazines, 
and television news and talk shows 
featuring him. The reason was 
that while he had said during his 
campaign for Congress that he 
wanted to become part of the 
“Nixon team,” as a member of the 
House Judiciary Committee he 
voted to impeach his party’s 
leader. 

Ironically, Mr. Butler, to use his 
own words, indulged in “liberal, 
far left activity” as one of a tiny 
handful of Republicans in the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates. In Vir- 
ginia politics of the time (he went 
to the state House in 1962), the 
Republicans were the liberals, 
fighting the poll tax, calling for 
election law reform, pushing for 
open committee meetings, and 
urging more money for schools 
and public health. But party roles 
were different in Washington, and 
three years into his congressional 
service he reported that “I now 
find myself counted as among the 
most conservative members of the 
Congress of the United States.” 

In the Virginia House, where 
there was a grand total of five 
Republicans out of a membership 
of 100 when he was first elected, 


Del. Butler could have relatively 
little impact. In Congress, Demo- 
crats controlled the House, but not 
in such overwhelming numbers as 
to make a GOP voice — especially 
when added to those of conserva- 
tive Southern Democrats — too 
weak to be heard. Rep. Butler’s 
generally conservative votes have 
been cast in the cause of govern- 
mental economy and to try to pro- 
tect the citizens from undue bu- 
reaucratic intrusion into their 
lives. 

In announcing this week that he 
will not be a candidate for re- 
election to a sixth term next year, 
Rep. Butler said he had “no firm 
plans for the time beyond the end 
of my present term except to state 
that I look forward to returning to 
Roanoke,” where he is “hopeful 
that my experiences in Washing- 
ton will have enhanced my profes- 
sional abilities and that there will 
be a place for me in the practice of. 
law ” 

But he also declared that he will 
“remain actively involved in the 
Republican Party of Virginia,” 
and he would not answer report- 
ers’ questions with a flat state- 
ment that he wouldn’t again run 
for public office. Conceivably, a 
try for the U.S. Senate may be in 
the cards for the future. 

Meanwhile, conservative resi- 
dents of the 6th District and of 
Virginia as a whole are indebted to 
Caldwell Butler for the service he 
has rendered in Washington. He 
has been an able representative of 
a political philosophy that has 
been sorely needed at the Capitol. 
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Butler 


ahead for state GOP, Butler says 


From Page A-1 

He said Byrd is a supporter of 
Reagan’s programs and to oppose him 
“would jeopardize the strength of the 
administration.” 

A candidate like Byrd, who has 
won big in Virginia in the past, “has 
not surfaced.” 

Butler was asked about Republi- 
can Rep. Paul Trible of the 1st Dis- 
trict, who appears to be considering a 
challenge to Byrd. 

“I don't think he’s going to give up 
his seat to challenge Harry Byrd,” But- 
ler said. 

If Trible should run, he said, it 
would mean another Republican House 
seat might be in jeopardy. 


By BEN BEAGLE 

Senior writer 

Sixth District Rep. M. Caldwell Butler, 
R-Roanoke, says he thinks the Republican 
Party in Virginia is “heading for a difficult 
time” in the next few years. 

Butler’s comments came as he was inter- 
viewed by Reporters and editors of the Roa- 
noke Times & World-News last week after he 
announced he will not seek re-election in 1982. 

The Roanoke Republican, one of the 
builders and winners of the state party in the 
lean times of the 1950s and 1960s, said that if 
state Republican leadership doesn’t confer 
and work together, “we’re going back to the 
same position . . . where I started 20 years 
ago.” In 1961, Butler became Roanoke’s first 
Republican member of the House of Dele- 
gates. He later became House minority leader 
and was elected to Congress in 1972. 

In Republican Attorney General Mar- 
shall Coleman’s unsuccessful campaign for 
governor this year, Butler said, “the leader- 
ship of the party did not assert themselves” 
soon enough. 


were in response to a question that asked if 
Butler sensed panic among Republicans in the 
6th District, where the GOP has been success- 
ful for 30 years, now that he has said he will 
not run again. 

Butler said district Republicans must 
“recognize that we’ve got to find a candidate” 
who can win. “If there is panic in the 6th Dis- 
trict, then it’s a help rather than hindrance” in 
getting the party working hard again, he said. 

Butler said he believes that identification 
with President Reagan will be a help in next 
year’s congressional elections in the state, but 
problems could develop “if this recession 
hasn’t been turned around by 1982.” 

Butler again refused to name a favorite 
among several Republicans who might hold 
on to the 6th District seat next year and he 
said he wasn’t discussing speculation that he 
may run for governor in 1985. 

Butler said he would advise the party not 
to run anybody against U.S. Sen. Harry Byrd 
Jr. if Byrd runs for re-election as an indepen- 
dent. 

^ j Please see Butler, Page A- 14 


An interview with the retiring congressman — Page B-2 


He said Coleman, taking advice from 
leaders, ran a campaign that made him look 
vastly different from the candidate who won, 
with black support, the attorney general’s of- 
fice in 19/7. 

“The real Marshall Cqleman simply was 
not running,” Butler said. “We turned our 
backs on the blacks.” He said the campaign 
wrongly stressed opposition to postcard regis- 
tration, two senators for largely black Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the Voting Rights Act. 

“To use these issues as the battle cry of 
the Republican Party” was wrong, Butler 
said. 

Butler also said the state GOP convention 
should have nominated Tidewater state Sen. 
Herbert Bateman — who was backed by for- 
mer Gov. Mills Godwin — to run for lieuten- 
ant governor rather than state Sen. Nathan 
Miller of the middle Shenandoah Valley. Bate- 
man, he said, would have given the ticket bet- 


Too many Republicans, Butler said, felt a 
GOP victory in the statewide races was a 
foregone conclusion. 

At the convention, Butler said, “we never 
had a feeling that we were doing any more 
than electing the governor, lieutenant gover- 
nor and attorney general.” 

As for Coleman, Butler said, “I thought 
he had earned the right to run. I think he 
would have made a great governor.” 

Butler said the party, which had elected 
Republican governors since 1969 when Roa- 
noker Linwood Holton went to the executive 
mansion, has to get over the idea that being a 
Republican assures victory. 

Butler said Republican leaders like U.S. 
Sen. John Warner, outgoing Gov. John Dalton, 
Holton and members of the General Assembly 
should cd|nfer and move in concert. He said he 
would like to have a role. 

The comments on the state of the party 


ter regional balance. 
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Editorials 


Tuesday, December 1, 1981 


Byrd Will Retire 


Sen. Harry F. Byrd’s deci- 
sion to retire at the end of his 
term — 13 or so months from 
now — probably came as a 
surprise to most Virginians. 
After all the Old Dominion 
has had a Byrd in the United 
States Senate for 48 years. 
Many regarded it an “until 
death do us part” arrange- 
ment. 

If you were type-casting a 
political movie, “Young 
Harry 11 would be the courtly, 
senatorial-looking, man of 
honor and true-to-his-word 
character. In real life, he and 
his father were the standards 
by which Virginia fiscal con- 
servatism was measured. 

The wheel has gone full 
turn. The senior Mr. Byrd 
liked to complain that Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and his New 
Deal — originally a conserva- 
tive philosophy — had left 
him behind in the mid-30s. 
He and his son never wa- 
vered from their fiscal re- 
sponsibility line. Young Sena- 
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tor Byrd said Monday that 
President Reagan’s policies 
are aimed at returning to that 
course. , 

Very likely there are a 
number of considerations 
which led the senator to his 
retirement decision'. A couple 
of Republican polls have sug- 
gested he would have a 
harder time getting re- 
elected next year than he had 
six years earlier, but polls 
cannot predict accurately an 
election outcome almost a 
year in advance. 

If re-elected, he would be 
73 at the end of that term. 
That is not an unusual age 
these days and the senator 
appears to be in good health. 
But perhaps he and Mrs. 
Byrd have plans for other 
things they would like to do. 
He has been in public service 
in the Virginia legislature 
and the Senate since 1948. 
Surely, Virginians do not be- 
grudge the couple some years 
together in private life. 
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Old Folks Meet 


A great many special in- 
terest groups have banded to- 
gether in the past two dec- 
ades to serve their own 
needs. Why not? Who knows 
better what the needs are and 
how they should be ad- 
dressed? The problem comes, 
of course, when these groups 
decide what they need the 
government should provide. 

On Monday the third 
White House Conference on 
Aging began in Washington. 
It meets every 10 years to 
plan for the needs of the eld- 
erly f. r the next decade. In 
1961 at the first conference, 
the Medicare program, which 
gave social Social Security re- 
cipients access to medical in- 
surance, came into being. 

Many people may confuse 
Medicaid, which is welfare, 
with Medicare, which is paid 
for by the recipients. The 
Conference on Aging will un- 
doubtedly deal with the 
shaky Social Security system. 

We have been hearing, of 
late, some so-called public 
servants talking of Social Se- 
curity as welfare. It is not and 
was never intended to be a 
form of welfare. These eld- 
erly, 26 million at last count, 
have a right to expect Social 
Security to deliver what was 


promised and what they paid 
for, no more and no less. 

As to the other issues fac- 
ing the elderly at the con- 
ference, Medicare will proba- 
bly be chief among them. For 
one thing, laws should be 
changed to allow the elderly 
to stay at home and receive 
care without having to go to 
nursing homes. For another , 
laws should be enacted which 
preserve the validity of the 
Social Security promise, not 
necessarily add to it. 

And finally, it is time to 
quit thinking of the elderly 
as children. Nine out of every 
ten are able to take care of 
themselves and are content to 
do so. They are healthier 
than any elderly this nation 
has ever housed and they are 
receiving more benefits than 
any group of our population 
with the exception of chil- 
dren of a welfare mother. 

This Conference on Aging 
should not turn into a politi- 
cal free-for-all but should 
tend to the business it was in- 
tended for. Conferees should 
be looking down the road to a 
time when the mid-50s group 
will be entering the “elderly” 
category and making prepa- 
rations for preserving some 
dignity in their old age. 
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Man Talks Sense 


Sixth District Rep. Cald- 
well Butler, of Roanoke, in 
the Valley where most Re- 
publicans had GOP bunting 
on their cradles and wore 
baby elephant-decorated 
swaddling clothes, delivered 
an interesting critique over 
the weekend on his party’s 
performance during the gu- 
bernatorial campaign. 

The 56-year-old congress- 
man has just announced he 
will not run for re-election 
next year, but is a bit vague 
about his future plans. Mon- 
day, after Senator Harry 
Byrd’s surprise announce- 
ment that he will not run for 
re-election next year, Mr. 
Butler said yes he would like 
to sit in the United States 
Senate but he doesn’t want to 
be considered a candidate for 
the Byrd seat at this time. 

He also declined to discuss 
speculation that he is in- 
terested in running for gover- 
nor in 1985. So he is at least 
technically free to discuss the 
ills of the party without too 
obvious self-interest. 

He said the party is headed 


for hard times in the immedi- 
ate future and suggested: 

• Strong leadership must 
be developed and the leader- 
ship must pull together, 

• The party made a mis- 
take in “turning our backs on 
the blacks this year,” 

• That mistake was com- 
pounded by making battle 
crys of issues which sounded 
racist to blacks, 

• Sen. Herbert Bateman 
would have given the GOP 
ticket stronger regional bal- 
ance as the candidate for lieu- 
tenant governor instead of 
Sen. Nathan Miller, 

• Too many Republicans 
felt a victory this year was a 
foregone conclusion. 

Mr. Butler is politically 
shrewd and intellectually 
brilliant. With his dry, some- 
times droll humor, he should 
be given a high place in the 
party councils — perhaps 
theoretician. 

If and when he opts to run 
for statewide office , he will 
be a -tough candidate to beat 
if the party takes his advice. 
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Butler to Leave Congress Next Year; Coleman May Seek Seat 

By Donald P. Baker 

Washington Post Staff Writer 


Five-term Rep. M. Caldwell Butler (R- 
Va.) announced yesterday he will retire from 
Congress next year, opening the way for J. 
Marshall Coleman, the recently defeated Re- 
publican candidate for governor, to seek the 
Roanoke area's House seat. 

“As soon as it became known that he 
[Coleman] would be unemployed after Jan- 
uary, I advised Marshall to include this 
among his options,” Butler said. Coleman, a 
native of Butler's 6th Congressional District, 
declined to commit himself to the race, but 
said, at Butler’s request, he “won't close the 
door to it.” 

Butler, who said he was homesick and 
frustrated with his life in Washington, said 
he is not planning to endorse a successor to 


the seat he has held since 1972. “A lot [of 
potential candidates] have expressed interest 
and I wanted to give them all plenty of time 
to jockey for position.” Butler said. “The line 
is forming.” 

Coleman, who leaves office as state attor- 
ney general Jan. 16, said he is reluctant, for 
personal and professional reasons, to consid- 
er another political campaign so soon after 
his Nov. 3 defeat by Democrat Charles S. 
Robb. 

Coleman lost the congressional district to 
Robb by about 2,000 votes. Even so Butler 
said yesterday Coleman's “base is pretty se- 
cure” in the traditionally Republican area, 
which runs from Harrisonburg to Roanoke. 
The 39-year-old Coleman, who was born in 
Staunton and grew up in neighboring 
Waynesboro, would face some obstacles in 
winning the GOP nomination, Butler said. 


Coleman faces a substantial deficit from 
his gubernatorial campaign - estimated at 
more than $500,000 by some accounts - and 
has “some fence mending to do back here” in 
the district, the congressman said. 

State Sen. Ray L. Garland of Roanoke 
said yesterday that he would “almost certain- 
ly be a candidate” and quickly sought to es- 
tablish that he would be a stronger nominee 
than Coleman. “Most Republicans don't do 
well in the Roanoke area,” said Garland, not- 
ing that that was his base. 

Butler said other Republicans who have 
expressed an interest in succeeding him are 
Del. Arthur R. (Pete) Giesen Jr. of Verona 
and former delegate Ray Robrecht of Salem. 

The GOP has held the sixth since 1952, 
but Butler said the party cannot asssume the 
seat is safe. “We now have a functioning two- 
party system in Virginia, and a weak candi- 


date cannot be expected to elected automat- 
ically,” he said. “It's a strong Republican dis- 
trict, every bit as secure as the governor- 
ship,” Butler added, displaying the dry wit 
that has made him famous in the House. 

Democrats C. Richard Cranwell of Vinton 
and A. Victor Thomas of Roanoke, both 
members of the state House of Delegates, 
said they would consider running. Also men- 
tioned by Democratic leaders were State 
Sen. Dudley J. (Buzz) Emick Jr. of Fincastle, 
who was an unsuccessful candidate for his 
party's nomination for lieutenant governor 
this year, and John S. Edwards, whose term 
as U.S. attorney in Roanoke expires next 
week.' 

Butler, 56, appearing with his wife, June, 
at a press conference at the Patrick Henry 
Hotel in Roanoke, said that he is in good 
health and plans to practice law there. 


There was some speculation, however, 
that the move would put Butler in a position 
to run for the Senate next year, should in- 
cumbent Harry F. Byrd Jr., the chamber's 
only independent, decide not to run. Butler 
declined to comment yesterday on those sug- 
gestions. 

Butler considered running for the Senate 
in 1978, following the death of GOP nominee 
Richard D. Obenshain. He then withdrew in 
favor of John W. Warner after Gov. John N. 
Dalton endorsed Warner. 

On Capitol Hill, Butler is viewed as a wit- 
ty, articulate conservative. He was among 
the Republicans on the Judiciary subcom- 
mittee who voted to impeach then-President 
Richard M. Nixon and more recently played 
a major role in leading opposition to exten- 
sion of the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 
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Rep. and Mrs. Butler at news conference 


By DAVID ROSENTHAL 

Political writer 

Sixth District Rep. Caldwell Butler always said 
it would be a cold day when he retired from the 
House of Representatives, and as snow fell steadily 
today outside the Patrick Henry Hotel, he did just 
that. 

In a half-hour news conference. Butler, 56, con- 
firmed reports that he would not seek re-election in 
1982, after serving a decade in the House. 

Attributing part of his decision to “homesick- 
ness,” Butler said he would return to Roanoke to con- 
tinue practicing law. Butler was associated with a 
private law firm in Roanoke before entering the 
House in November 1972. 

The Republican legislator denied reports that 
his retirement was contingent on state Attorney Gen- 
eral Marshall Coleman running for the 6th District 
next year. 

“My retirement is not contingent on getting any 
person to replace me ... I am not presumptuous 
enough to, select any person to succeed me. And I do 
not want to say publicly that there is one person I 
prefer over another,” he said. 

Butler said he had informed Coleman, a Staun- 
ton native, and other potential candidates of his deci- 
sion not to seek re-election. “The reason I’m 


announcing so early is that I feel the people interest- 
ed should be able to get their ducks in a row.” 

Butler, at times exhibiting a light tone, said he 
expected to remain active in party decisions, includ- 
ing consultations about candidates for the 6th Dis- 
trict House seat. “I want you all to understand the 
difference between retiring and expiring,” he told 
about a dozen reporters. 

Butler refused to enumerate the reasons for 
leaving a House seat in which he seemed safely en- 
sconced. In his last two re-election bids, Butler ran 
without Democratic opposition. 

“It is the nature of decisions such as this one 
which I have made that the considerations or reasons 
which led to it defy accurate statement,” he said in 
prepared remarks. 

“Some of them are very obvious, some very per- 
sonal, some generally known, others known only to 
me and my wife. I see very little profit in undertak- 
ing to enumerate them.” 

Answering questions that followed, he said, 
“When you’ve been there for 10 years everything is 
so familiar . . . your responses are almost reflex.” 
Butler also noted the contrast between spending 
a long weekend squabbling with House Democratic 
leaders and then flying into the peaceful Roanoke 
Valley, filled with “friendly faces.” 

Please see Butler, Page A- 1 0 
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From Page A-1 

“There’s no good time to quit,” he 
said, when asked whether his retire- 
ment could jeopardize a House seat 
held by the GOP since 1952. “The Re- 
publican Party needs to pull itself to- 
gether ... In the long haul this should 
be a strengthening time for the party. 

Butler said Virginia's GOP, long 
shut out of elected office, “probably 
got too fat too fast. You cannot simply 
announce that you are Republican and 
get elected.” 

Asked about his own plans, Butler 
said he had none beyond returning to 
Roanoke to practice law. “I don’t see 
any openings (in the U.S. Senate), so I 
don't plan to go there.” 

Butler said he expected Sen. Harry 
Byrd Jr. to seek re-election in 1982. 
The congressman said he did not feel 
I Republicans should challenge Byrd 
next year, even if the senator contin- 
ued to run as an independent. 

Butler, a Roanoke native, is a 
I graduate of Jefferson High School, the 
University of Richmond and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School. 


He narrowly lost his first bid for 
elective office, when he ran for Roa- 
noke City Council in 1958. In 1961, But- 
ler became the first Roanoke 
Republican elected to the House of 
Delegates, and he rose to become that 
body’s minority leader. 

In 1972, Butler won a special elec- 
tion to succeed 6th District Rep. Rich- 
ard H. Poff, who was named to the 
Virginia Supreme Court. In that elec- 
tion, Butler also won his first two-year 
term in the House. 

In addition to Coleman, another 
GOP candidate for Butler’s seat is 
State Sen. Ray Garland of Roanoke. 

“I d much prefer that he (Butler) 
stay exactly where he is. Assuming his 
mind is made up, I would almost cer- 
tainly become a candidate,” Garland 
said.- 

Democrats being mentioned as 
possible candidates are Delegates C. 
Richard Cranwell of Roanoke County, 
Vic Thomas of Roanoke City and State 
Sen. Dudley “Buzz” Emick of Fincas- 
tle. 
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Caldwell Butler's decision not to run 


I 


g M 6 T HAS been said at times 
that some of my col- 
leagues may have stayed 
too long in the House; and I have 
frequently thought that I do not 
want that said of me.” 

And so M. Caldwell Butler 
says he will not seek re-election to 
the 6th District congressional seat 
he has held since 1972. 

The Roanoke Republican need 
not fear that he has stayed too 
long. He has a reputation for intel- 
lectual independence that would 
have seen him through any down- 
turn in Republican fortunes in Vir- 
ginia or the nation. He ran 
without meaningful opposition in 
his last two election campaigns. 

For Republicans, he may not 
have stayed long enough. The party 
has held the 6th District post for 30- 
years. But this year has not been a 
Republican year in Virginia. The 
state elected an all-Democratic 
ticket to the top three state offices 
for the first time since 1965. The 
6th District voted Democratic even 
though two of the GOP candidates 
were from western Virginia. 

If the Reagan economic pro- 
gram turns sour by November 
1982, a Republican candidate may 
indeed face unfavorable odds in a 
race against a popular Democrat. 

But the Republicans do have 
potential candidates. The most in- 
triguing possibility among them is 
Virginia Attorney General J. Mar- 
shall Coleman, who just lost the 



Caldwell Butler 

governorship to Democrat Charles 
Robb. Coleman waged a bad cam- 
paign based upon poor advice: He 
tried to change his image from that 
of a moderate Mountain Republi- 
can such as Butler to that of a Rea- 
gan-like conservative. 

But should he seek Butler’s 
seat, he would not be running 
against a presidential son-in-law; 
he would start with the best name 
identification in the field; and he 
would bring to the race his consid- 
erable talent and energy. 

He might also profit from But- 
ler’s attitude toward the Reagan 
program: The congressman is a 


strong supporter and an intelligent 
critic. He admits that he has never 
been a confirmed supply-side econ- 
omist, but has supported the presi- 
dent because his economic 
program is the only game going. 

Butler is a party man, but he 
has a demonstrated ability to keep 
party loyalty in perspective. He 
was a part of the House Judiciary 
Committee during impeachment 
proceedings against Richard Nix- 
on, and though he was a member of 
the president’s party, he recog- 
nized early on the convincing na- 
ture of the evidence and refused to 
condone the Nixon conduct. 

Butler is still young at 56. His 
name surfaces when political con- 
versation shifts to the next gover- 
nor's race. That’s four years down 
the road, and it’s hard to gauge 
prospects amid the background 
noise of the 1981 election and the 
uncertainties surrounding the con- 
gressional and Senate races of 
1982. 

For now Butler plans to prac- 
tice law — a profession that should 
be more remunerative than his 
congressional job, and one that will 
not require him to maintain a sec- 
ond residence in the prohibitively 
expensive Washington, D.C., area. 

He has served his constituents 
with distinction and good humor. If 
his successor performs nearly as 
well, the 6th District will be for- 
tunate. 
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An Excellent Man Bows Out 


This is not a time for 
farewells to Rep. M. Caldwell 
Butler of the 6th District, but it 
is certainly an appropriate 
time to express regret that he 
plans to retire from the House 
of Representatives at the end of 
1982, when his current term ex- 
pires. 

It is characteristic of Mr. 
Butler that he has put aside any 
worries about his own prestige, 
which some might consider 
diminished as he becomes a 
“lame duck” congressman, in 
order to give ample opportunity 
for an able successor to be 
selected. 

Actually, he has little to 
worry about. A good indicator 
of his prestige is the fact that 
the last two times around he 
was unopposed for re-election. 

He is still at the peak of his 
vigor at age 56 and it is to be 
hoped that after a suitable 
period of rest from the rigors of 
public office this exceptionally 
gifted and honorable man will 
again be available for public 
service to his state and nation. 

When he retires at the end of 
next year, Butler will be roun- 
ding out a decade of 
distinguished service in Con- 
gress. 

He had a real baptism by fire 
in his first term in the House 
when as a member of the 
Judiciary Committee he par- 
ticipated in the impeachment 
inquiry of former President 
Richard M. Nixon. He voted for 
impeachment of the man who 
had been nominated for high of- 


fice by Butler’s own political 
party, a task he referred to as 
“joyless.” 

He had the courage to de- 
nounce what he called the 
president’s “obstruction of 
justice and abuse of power.” 

“If we fail to impeach,” 
Butler said then, “ we have con- 
doned and left unpunished a 
presidential course of conduct 
totally inconsistent with the 
reasonable expectations of the 
American People.” 

Not only does Butler have the 
gift of eloquence, but he is also 
known for his wit. His quick 
sense of humor has defused 
many a potentially tense situa- 
tion. He has that great quality, 
so rare among those in public 
office, of not taking himself too 
seriously. 

Butler’s visits to this area 
have been significant. Most of 
his farm conferences have been 
held here and these have been a 
most helpful means of ex- 
pediting communications. His 
economic and minority affairs 
conferences have also been of 
real value to the district. 

Though not a thing that at- 
tracted much publicity, 
Butler’s important role in 
drafting revisions to the federal 
bankruptcy laws was a major 
achievement. 

But first and foremost among 
his accomplishments is 
the fact that he has represented 
and continues to represent his 
constituents well in 
Washington. 
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* The crew stands or the 
side of Philippine ship 
Reyna Filipina after it 
keeled over in Manila har- 
bor yesterday, the victim of 
typhoon winds of up to ISO 
Hiph that hit the main is- 
land of Luzon. Ail on board 
the ship were reported safe, 
though elsewhere six 
deaths were reported as a 
result of Typhoon Irma. 
More than 50,000 people 
were left homeless. 
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By Dale Eisman 
Times-Dispatch Staff Writer 

ROANOKE — Admitting 
that “I cannot state .exactly 
why I have chosen not to seek 
re-election,” Rep. M. Caldwell 
Butler, E-Sth, confirmed yes - 
sercay that he will not run for 
a sixth term in Congress next 
year. 

The 56-year-old Roanoke 
sative, his wife June by his 
side, sa -d he plans to return to 
Ms home city to practice law, 

% but will remain active in local 
and state Republican politics. 
“7 want you to understand the 
difference between retiring 
and expiring/’ he told 
porters. 

Butler wouldn't rule 
self out of a ran for the 
Senate next year should 
chmpeni Harry F. Byrd 
decide to retire. But he 
stressed that he expects Byrd 
to seek another term and so 
hasn’t thought about vanning 
himself. 


there, so I’ve made no plans to 
go there,” Butler said of the 
Senate. 

Butler denied reports that 


he has promised to support 
Attorney General Marshall 
Coleman, defeated earlier 
this month in the governor’s 
race, to succeed him. He said 
Coleman and any of several 
GOP legislators who are said 
to be considering the race 
would make good candidates. 
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Rep. M. Caldwell Butler 
Can’t give a reason 




Coleman said vest rday 
that he would be “most due- 
tant to run for person, ! and 
professional reasons,’ but 
that he had agreed, at the re- 
quest of personal and pa itical 
friends, not to rile himse [foot 
of the race. 

3ut!er said he told Ale- 
man, shortly after the la ter’s 
loss in the governor’s ^ce, 
that he would be retiring next 

-f '-$■ ;■ i ■% > . ' <A 


year. 4 *I let him know that this 
was one of the options that he 
should consider.” 

Among other potential can- 
didates, state Sen. Ray L. 
Garland, R-Roanoke, who had 
said he was almost certain to 
run if Butler retired, sounded 
less sure yesterday. He is un- 
decided, Garland" said, but 
would step out of the race if 
Del. Raymond R. Robrecht, 
R-Reanoke County, steps in. 

R ofereehl was reported to 
be continuing to consider his 
options. 

Del. C. Richard Cranwell, 
D-Roanoke County, mean- 
while, seemed to be emerging 
as the most prominent Demo- 
cratic- candidate for the iob. 
“HI look at it as will 


many -others,” he said. 
With “ 


Dt Gov. Charles S. 
Robb’s victory over Coleman 
in the district and the state in 
the governor’s race, the Dem- 
ocrats would seem ideally 
poised to make a big effort to 
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— ttiKc priority over their 
domestic economic problems. 

“The decision to improve 
defenses cannot really be con- 
tingent on passing fluctua- 
tions in the economy/' Wein- 
berger said. 

“There is far too much at 
stake. And frankly, the econo- 
my is always going to be in a 
state of flux, advancing or re- 
treating," he said. 

“Must be done 0 

“But our Snv^f *dv'' -w n r* 
are not con:. , ,,•/ .u»y 
matters of this kind, and 
they've gone on advancing 
their military might without 
any respite whatever. 

< ' So, it really comes down to 

the fact ultimately that if we 
wish to have any economy at 
all* we’d better stick to, what 
must !>e done to reverse Urn 
relative declines [in U.S. mill 
tary strength], 
said. 

Weinberger's comments 
came after several governors 
complained during the three- 
day meeting about the eco- 
nomic strains caused by Rea- 


come to believe that defense 
of this nation is more than 
military hardware or mili- 
tary systems. , 

“It gets down to the ques- 
tion of what it is we’re defend- 
ing,” Thompson said. 

“T would count among our 
national defense priorities the 
sound economy, economic op- 

Butler 


period of inflation, when you 
start from behind, and the 
other side has all the momen- 
tum, it takes a great deal of 
money to catch up. 

“Hard course” 

“And to guard against infla- 
tion, we do have to take in the 
federal government a hard 
course that others in the past 


reduce expenditures else- 
where so that the total does 
not get to unmanageable 
levels” * 

The GOP governors ended 
their meeting by electing 
Thompson as chairman, re- 
placing Virginia Gov. John N. 
Dalton. Gov. William Cle- 
ments of Texas was elected 
vice chairman. 
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Continued From First Page 
capture a district held by the 
GOP since 1052, Their district , 
chairman, Robert Lambeth of 
Bedford, was soliciting candi- 
dates even before Butler 

... stepped aside, and he agreed 

Weinberger yesterday that interest in the 
race should intensify. 

Democratic prospects, 
could be clouded, however, 
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with the addition of reliably and Rockingham. 

Republican Harrisonburg and Theflth District, which But- — _ 

Rockingham County, which ler has held without a serious v Butler said then, “we nave * -.pregnane 

challenge since 1974, strad- condoned and left unpunished * Earlier 
dies Interstate HI. in western a presidential course of con- canbejeol 
Virginia from Rockingham to duct totally Inconsistent with ' nregnan 
Roanoke. Its eastern bound- the reasonable expectations - n 
ary is Lynchburg and Am- of the American people.” 
herst County. Its western n 

boundary is the West Virginia -" . ”u ler concluded, 

border * had keen Corrupted by power. 

Relaxed and reflective. And “the misuse of power ” he 
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TODAY’S FORECAST — - Snow flurries are expected in a 
band extending from Arizona to Wisconsin. Rain is fore- 
cast in an area from New Mexico to South Dakota and in 
parts of Washington and Oregon. 
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Low: I l at Houghton Lake, Marquette 
and Sault Salute Marie, Mioh., and Brad- 
fortl, Pa. 

High: 87 at Brownsville, IVntas. 


Butler said yesterday that he 
has enjoyed his nine years in 
the House, but that the frus- 
tration of long weekends like 
( the one he and the rest of the 
Congress just finished was a 
factor in his decision. 

The lure of his hometown 
and lifelong friends also 
Played a part, Butler said. 
“Being homesick was part of 
it,” he added. 

He has had colleagues, But- 
ler said, who have endured 
suggestions that they have 
stayed in the House too long, 
“and I have frequently 
thought that I do not want 
that said of me.” 

Widely regarded as the 
most influential and intelli- 
gent member of the state's 
House delegation, Butler 
vaulted into the national 
limelight during his first term 


argued, “is the very essence 
of tyranny.” • . 
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Recalling the Impeach- 
ment days yesterday, Butler 
said he was satisfied with the 


The others? One was his 
work in drafting a compre- 
hensive revision of federal 
bankruptcy laws, Butler said. 
The third, he said, was 
“survival.” 
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Butler confirms retirement from House 


By DAVID ROSENTHAL 

Political writer 

Caldwell Butler always said it 
would be a cold day when he retired 
from the House of Representatives, 
and as snow fell steadily Tuesday out- 
side the Patrick Henry Hotel, he did 
just that. 

In a half-hour news conference, 
the 6th District congressman con- 
firmed reports that he would not seek 
re-election in 1982, after serving a dec- 
ade in the House. 

Attributing part of his decision to 
"homesickness,” Butler, 56, said he 
would return to Roanoke to resume 
practicing law. Butler was associated 
with a private law firm in Roanoke be- 


fore being entering the House in No- 
vember 1972. \ 

The Republican legislator denied 
reports that his retirement was contin- 
gent on state Attorney General Mar- 
shall Coleman running for the 6th 
District seat next year. 

'‘My retirement is not contingent 
on getting any person to replace me ... 
I am not presumptuous enough to se- 
lect any person to succeed me. And I do 
not want . to say publicly that there is 
one person I prefer over another,” he 
said. 

Butler said he had informed Cole- 
man and other potential candidates of 
his decision not to seek re-election. 
"The reason I’m announcing so early is 


that I feel the people interested should 
be able to get their ducks in a row.” 

As for the nominee to run for the 
seat next year, Butler said he would 
"leave it to the party.” 

As for the possible candidates for 
the nomination, Butler said, "I’m going 
to let the press ferret that out for 
themselves.” 

Even before Butler’s formal an- 
nouncement Tuesday, Republicans had 
been speculating on who might be 
named to try to keep the 6th District 
seat in GOP hands. 

The names mentioned included 
retiring Delegate Raymond Robrecht 
of Roanoke County; Roanoke state Sen. 

Please see Butler, Page A- 1 0 


Retiring, not expiring 

Congressman's wit spices a solemn announcement 


By BEN BEAGLE 

Senior writer 

The morning pastries and the cof- 
fee were on the table just as they had 
been less than two years ago when 6th 
District Rep. M. Caldwell Butler had 
announced for a fifth term in Congress. 

Some of the faces from old cam- 
paigns were there in the Patrick Henry 
Hotel’s Continental Suite, as well as 
print reporters and radio and televi- 
sion persons who accounted for seven 
microphones and lights that made the 
room hot although there was snow 
outside. 

It was, at similar kinds of media 
events that Butler had announced new 


candidacies in the past. The message 
this time was different. He would get 
the air time and the newsprint, but he 
wouldn’t be needing them this time. 

The 56-year-old lawmaker read 
from a rather solemn text that said, 
lawyer-like, "I take this occasion to ad- 
vise you that I do not intend to be a 
candidate for re-election in 1982.” 

Butler has been in Congress for al- 
most a decade and the 6th District seat 
. in the House of Representatives has 
been held by the Republicans since the 
first term of Dwight David Eisenhow- 
er. It was the end of something for both 
the reporters and the Republicans, re- 
gardless of who tries to succeed Butler 
in Washington. 


Given these ingredients, the affair 
could have been a somber one for Re- 
publicans, possibly even for reporters, 
but Butler, once the reading of the pre- 
pared text was done, began to sprinkle 
the harsh November morning with the 
on-the-feet humor that sometimes bites 
and sometimes purrs. 

He was asked how his colleagues 
took the news of his retirement and 
Butler said, "The response, predicta- 
bly, was suicide threats and things of 
that nature.” 

Asked if he had called the White 
House, Butler said, "The White House 

Please see Wit, Page A-1 0 
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From Page A- 1 

Ray L, Garland; Staunton Delegate 
Arthur R. "Pete” Giesen; J.W. Lan- 
ghammer of Roanoke, who has played 
a large part in Butler’s re-election 
campaigns; Roanoke banker Richard 
Martin, chairman of the 6th District 
GOP Committee; Delegate Vance Wilk- 
ins of Amherst; and Roanoke lawyer 
William B. Poff. 

Robrecht said in Richmond Tues- 
day that Butler had called him earlier 
to tell him he wasn’t going to run again 
and to ask if Robrecht w T ould be inter- 
ested in the seat. Robrecht said he 
hadn’t made up his mind yet. 

Some Democrats also are being 
mentioned to run for the 6th District 
seat, which has been held by Republi- 
cans for 30 years. They include state 
Sen. Dudley J. "Buzz” Emick of Fin- 
castle and Delegates C. Richard Cran- 
well of Roanoke County and A. Victor 
Thomas of Roanoke. 

Asked about his political activities 
in the 1982 House campaigns and oth- 
ers, Butler said, "I would play the role 
I would be asked to by the candidate.” 

Butler, at times exhibiting a light 
tone, said he expected to remain active 
in party decisions, including consulta- 
tions about candidates for the 6th Dis- 
trict House seat. 

Butler refused to enumerate the 
reasons for leaving a House seat in 
which he seemed safely ensconced. In 
his last two re-elections bids, he ran 
without opposition. 

"It is the nature of decisions such 
as this one which I have made that the 
considerations or reasons which led to 
it defy accurate statement,” he said in 
his prepared remarks. 

“Some , of them are very obvious, 
some very personal, some generally 
known, others known only to me and 
my wife. I see very little profit in un- 
dertaking to enumerate them.” 

Butler later said that to list his 
reasons for retiring would "distort the 
relative validity of one to the other. 

"Being homesick was part of it.” 

Answering questions that fol- 
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is on its own ... the president was busy 
this weekend.” 

Questioned about a very long list 
of nuances of what his future in politics 
might be, the congressman replied, "I 
long ago learned not to answer that 
kind of question.” 

There is a stock question at such 
news conferences, obligatory for some- 
one to ask, and it deals with what the 
officeholder in question considers to be 
his greatest achievements. 

Easy for Butler, whom former 
President Nixon once called his favor- 
ite master of ceremonies. 

"The answer is always that I have 
survived,” the congressman said. 

If the question must be /asked, 
though, it has to be answered. Butler 
mentioned his role in the House Judi- 
ciary Committee impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Nixon, saying it was 
joyless. And he said his work on a revi- 
sion of federal bankrupcty laws has 
been an achievement, although it often 
falls on tough times. 

Most congressmen do not become 


lowed, he said, “When you’ve been 
there for 10 years everything is so fa- 
miliar. . . your responses are almost 
reflex.” 

Butler also noted the contrast be- 
tween spending a long weekend squab- 
bling with House Democratic leaders 
and then flying into the peaceful Roa- 
noke Valley, filled with “friendly 
faces.” 

“There’s no good time to quit,” he 
said, when asked whether his retire- 
ment could jeopardize a House seat 
held by the GOP since 1952. “The Re- 
publican Party needs to pull itself to- 
gether ... In the long haul this should 
be a strengthening time for the party.” 

Butler said state Republicans have 
talked about the “two-party system for 
a long time.” 

“We would find a weak candidate 
and lose it or find a strong candidate” 
and win. 


Butler said Virginia’s GOP, long 
shut out of elected office, “probably 
got too fat too fast. You cannot simply 
announce that you are Republican and 
get elected.” 

Asked about his plans, Butler said 
he had none beyond returning to Roa- 
noke to practice law. “I don’t see any 
openings (in the U.S. Senate), so I don’t 
plan to go there.” 

Butler said he expected Sen. Harry 
Byrd Jr. to seek re-election in 1982. 
The congressman said he did not feel 
Republicans should challenge Byrd 
next year, even if the senator contin- 
ued to run as an independent. 

Butler, a Roanoke native, is a 
graduate of Jefferson High School, the 
University of Richmond and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School. 

In 1958, he ran a close but unsuc- 
cessful race for Roanoke City Council. 
But in 1961, in his second try for office, 
he became the first Roanoke Republi- 
can in the House of Delegates. He later 
became House minority leader. 

In 1972, Butler was elected to the 
6th District seat to succeed Rep. Rich- 
ard H. Poff, who left Washington to be- 
come a member of the Virginia 
Supreme Court. 


poetic when they announce they are re- 
tiring. Butler almost did. 

He told of the late confusion in 
Washington over the budget and of 
President Reagan’s veto of proposed 
spending. He said it is pleasing to fly 
from such controversy and land in a 
sunny Roanoke Valley on Monday and 
"get up the next morning and you’ve 
got snow-capped mountains.” 

Although the news conference at 
the hotel was called to announce he is 
retiring, Butler still has more than a 
year to go on his fifth term. 

And Butler, the staunch Republi- 
can, said the Democrats in Congress 
should know* b^ now “how inept they 
are and how they are overmatched by 
the president of the United States.” 

Butler said he will still be around, 
in private law practice in Roanoke, 
where he had been before he began 
picking off Democrats with one-liners j 
as minority leader in the Virginia] 
House of Delegates. 

“I want you all to understand,” hel 
told the reporters, "the difference be-j 
tween retiring and expiring.” 
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An interview with M. Caldwell Butler 

'The one feeling I have developed is that the good Lord is looking out for us ... ' 


Rep. M. Caldwell Butler, R-Roanoke, an- 
nounced Tuesday he would not seek re-election 
in 1982 after serving a decade in the U.S. House 
of Representatives. Butler said he would return 
to Roanoke to resume practicing law. 

After his announcement, Butler, 56, met 
with reporters and editors from the Roanoke 
Times & World-News and discussed his views 
on issues from the Reagan administration to his 
possible successor for the 6th District seat. 

Q: The Reagan administration has recently 
been shaken, first because of comments by bud- 
get director David Stockman about the presi- 
dent’s economic policy, then because national 
security adviser Richard Allen accepted money 
and gifts from Japanese journalists. Do these 
developments discourage you in any way? 

A: I treat the Stockman thing and the Allen 
problem as two different problems. I think 
Richard Allen ought to leave, pure and simple. 
It’s a little bit embarrassing to me as a Republi- 
can to find out I got stuck with that kind of 
problem. I thought we had learned a lot of les- 
sons in Watergate, but it seems to me one of 
them is that you don’t stretch your loyalty that 
far in public service. These errors of judgment 
are going to reflect somewhat on his integrity 
but more on his judgment. I think he ought to 
go. 

With reference to Dave Stockman, I think 
he’s been poorly served by the media, particu- 
larly in this circumstance where he was talk- 
ing .. . for (publication) a little later. The 
intellectual musings that he went through while 
he was making these things are history, but 
they ought not to be printed that soon. I’m not 
upset about many of the things that he said. 
There are people within and outside the admin- 
istration who wonder why we haven’t had as 
prompt a recovery as we had anticipated, but I 
hope that doesn’t jeopardize his career. Ob- 
viously there are people who think his credibili- 
ty is damaged. I think he’s one of the bright 
people. The intellectual achievement of putting 
together ^what he has been able to do has vir- 
tually changed the direction of our government 
and it’s his doings. 

Q: Are you one of those who wonders why 
we haven’t had a prompter recovery? 

A: I never was that strong a supply-sider to 
begin with, but I have always thought that this 
was the only show in town and we’ve got to go 
forward with it. I never rocked the boat but I 
felt we ought to give it a good try and I don’t 
think we’ve given it a fair try. There are people 
who talk about turning around and rescinding 
the tax cut. I think that would be premature. I 
think what’s indicated are more spending cuts 
and hanging tough on the supply-side approach. 
I’m encouraged by the news of the last two days 
with reference to inflation rates and interest 
rates. It seems to me that When we have the full 
impact of the cuts, that will generate cash flow 
and an atmosphere of less inflation and less or 
lower interest rates, and the recovery may yet 
arrive. The recession has achieved a greater 
depth than I ever anticipated but I still think it’s 
important to hang tough till we’ve given this ap- 
proach a fair try. 



'The Republican Party of 
Virginia's going to have to start 
•. . . moving in the same 
direction/ 

■■ ■ — 

Q: Stockman said one of the problems with 
the president’s plan was that the defense budget 
was not being cut. Do you think defense spend- 
ing should be reduced from the level that the 
president is asking? 

A: I know that the Defense Department 
doesn’t need all the money it always seems to 
need so I do think we can cut defense substan- 
tially. I agree with that approach, not with ev- 
erything David Stockman said. But the Defense 
Department is riding high at the moment. I 
think there are belt-tightening approaches that 
wouldn’t jeopardize our defense structure at all. 
There are ways to cut spending within the de- 
fense establishment without jeopardizing na- 
tional security so I think we’ve just got to keep 
the heat on a good deal more than we have. 

Q: Do you have any objections to specific 
defense systems such as the B-l and the MX? 

A: I have reservations about all of them but 
I have an alternate plan. I think we’ve got to go 
forward with our research and development for 
the MX and to go forward with the B-l. I’m not 
sure that the Stealth is ever going to appear. 
The anticipation of the Stealth is that it is sup- 
posed to make the B-l obsolete and therefore 
useful for only a few years. But my examina- 
tion indicates the Stealth is not much more than 
a concept at this point. 

Q: There has been criticism that some peo- 
ple in the Reagan administration think a nu- 
clear war is fightable and winnable. Do you 
think that feeling does exist? 

A: I can’t speak for the administration. It’s 
one of the awesome questions that we have 
that’s really disturbing — Where are we going 
in this weekly armaments race? The whole free 
world is a manifestation of real doubt about 
that. We’re not getting the kind of pressure in 
the United States .that the European countries 
are getting, but it’s a problem. I think the ap- 
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proach that the president has taken within the 
last two weeks is statesmanlike and clearly in- 
dicates we have got to let the whole world know 
that the course of action that we are taking is in 
response to initiatives that the Soviets could 
take. And there must be a way for us to get to- 
gether and unwind that growing cycle of re- 
sponses to one another. I do not have any 
perception of what a winnable nuclear war 
would be beyond the . . . well, I just don’t have 
any perception of what that would really mean. 
The losses are bound to be so significant on both 
sides that you would wonder what was left . . . 

Q: In a recent interview, former ambassa- 
dor Averill Harriman said he was frankly 
frightened by the Reagan administration’s fail- 
ure to begin negotiating arms control earlier 
with the Soviet Union. Do you think that con- 
cern is justified.? 

A: My judgment of President Reagan is 
that he has a sense of timing that few public 
figures have ever had. I think that the timing of 
his most recent speech, for example, when the 
whole world was saying just what Averill Har- 
riman was saying, and then to articulate it at 
that time in that fashion to more people than 
any president has ever spoken to . . . No, I can’t 
be critical of him. It may be luck, but I think 
that we’re getting credit for initiatives that we 
would never have gotten credit for in Western 
Europe. I think he has put Brezhnev on the de- 
fensive with reference to where the initiatives 
are coming from. 

Q: Do you think there’s a method to the bel- 
licosity of this administration, that it is trying 
to send the message to the Soviets and to other 
potential enemies that they would have a tough 
person to deal with and that Reagan was trying 
to get this message across before he began 
making the moves toward negotiations? 

A: Yes. I cannot say that the master plan 
was that great. As I say, it may be luck, but 
whatever it is I think he has a talent for recog- 
nizing when the time arrives to make a move of 
that sort. 

On the domestic scene for example, his 
firm position on the PATCO strike certainly 
sent a message to the postal workers, sent a 
message to the Congress. On the continuing 
funding resolution last week, people never 
doubted for a moment when the president said 
he was going to veto the resolution and that he 
meant business. He knows how to send that 
message. 

Q: After 10 years in Washington and with 
what you’ve seen in relationships between U.S. 
and Soviet Union, problems in the Middle East, 
will you leave Congress pessimistic or optimis- 
tic about the future? How do you feel today 
compared to when you went to Washington? 

A: I cannot remember whether I was opti- 
mistic or pessimistic or none of the above 10 
years ago. But the one feeling I have developed 
is that the good Lord is looking out for us and 
that the dumb things that I have seen presidents 
and congresses do and all of the things, the in- 
eptitudes and things, that somehow, somebody 
is taking care of it. So I really don’t fqel that I 
could ever say that I’m pessimistic about the 
future. But there are moments when I have 
doubts about whether we have taken the right 
course or not. I have doubts about whether we 
are overshooting at the moment as we try to get 
federal spending under control. But I’m quite 
optimistic about the change in direction that we 
are taking in trying to straighten the private 
sector, in trying to get the federal government 
less involved in the day-to-day life of our peo- 
ple. I think that change in direction is good and 
I’m optimistic about where that’s going to lead. 

Q: Are you glad you went to Congress? 

A: I’m glad I went; I would love to stay. It’s 
a nice intellectual exercise. It’s a nice opportu- 
nity to be helpful to people, it’s a nice opportu- 
nity to have an impact on events and I enjoy 
that. The problem I have is that it’s no longer 
the thing that I think I ought to be doing with 
my time. I’ve seen too many people just stay 
there and then the problem becomes survival. 

They really worry about, “What am I going 
to do if I leave Congress?” And then that jeop- 
ardizes your whole judgment. I don’t want to 
get to that point. I’ve been there long enough to 
master this system and I’m proud of the job Pve 
done, I’m proud of what I do and the impact I 
can have on events. But I want to leave there 
while I’m free to make other decisions, career 
decisions, without worrying about jeopardizing 
my livelihood. If anybody asked me about gun- 
ning for the office I would recommend it. 

Q: Are there any financial considerations 
in your decision to step down? 

A: There’s just no way anybody can com- 
prehend another person’s financial situation. I’d 
only accumulated a modest amount when I 
went there and I have never really been able to 
live with the salary that I have made, even 
while I was in Congress. I guess the situation is 
such that at this stage in my life, I have to say 
that the financial considerations were a very 
large part of it. I think I have to replenish my 
estate if I am going to be able to ... if there is 
life after Congress. 

I can’t judge whether this situation is 
unique or not. But I have four children and all 
of them within various stages of college during 
the time that I was in Congress and I had to 
maintain a home in Washington and a home in 
Roanoke and the cost of living in Washington is 
out of proportion to what it is anywhere else in 
the United States. 

We have to set our own pay and that pro- 
cess lends itself to demagoguery in the sense 
that it’s mighty easy to get up and speak against 
a pay raise. But I would say we’re making a 
mistake in not paying the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States and the senior executives in the gov- 
ernment of the United States . . . We’ve had a 
cap on for I guess four years in the neighbor- 
hood of $50,000 on many federal employees. 

The premature retirement rate for these 
people is now approaching 90 percent. There’s 
really a very shortsighted view in the Congress 
of what compensation ought to be. 

Q: What do you think is a fair salary for a 
congressman? 

A: I’m not going to presume to tell you that. 
Because I’m not too sure what the index ought 
to be except that it ought to be. a comparable 
figure in the upper 5 percent or 10 percent of 
the salaried people of the United States, leaving 
aside the question of dual residential obliga- 
tions and things like that. There ought to be a 
degree of independence in the salary scale, and 
I don’t think we’ve achieved that. There ought 
to be a degree of independence that also does 
not make it so attractive that you want to stay 
on the job just for the pay. 



. You have to learn to 
contain yourself . . / 


Q: Your decision to step down next year 
has set off a scramble for a successor. You said 
you called some of the potential candidates to 
1 let them know of your decision. How many peo- 
ple did you call? 

A: I had a very long list of people that I 
wanted to call before I made this announce- 
ment. I thought I had some security on the an- 
nouncement and I also thought that Congress 
was going to turn loose of us on Friday and I 
could come home and devote a weekend and a 
Monday to it. But we had to stay in Washington 
and my security was breached, and so it 
changed the whole ball game. 

The number was pretty extensive. I wanted 
to call the people who had been most helpful in 
me, particularly in getting me started in 1972 
and those people who had worked with me 
along the way. During the course of that I would 
have called everybody who was a potential 
nominee. So then I had to go back and call that 
list just to let those people know who might be 
thinking of it. There are five or six I would say j 
who indicated an interest in it frpm my tele- 
phone calls. 

Q: The impression we got is that you con- 
tacted Attorney Genera] Marshall Coleman 
fairly soon after the Nov. 3 gubernatorial elec- 
tion, which Coleman lost to Democrat Charles 
Robb. 

A: Well I called Marshall Coleman the day 
after the election and I was’ the first congress- 
man to call him, I think. I called everybody, but 
when I was talking to him I said, “Don’t make 
any plans without discussing them with me be- 
cause I want to tell you what my plans are.” 
After that he came to Washington and we chat- 
ted. Now I cannot tell you what day that was. 

Q: There’s been some discussion among 
other Republicans that it would be a mistake to 
nominate Coleman for the 6th District seat be- 
cause he didn’t carry the district in the guber- 
natorial election and because it could be 
perceived as a political ploy to keep his name in 
the public eye. How do you feel? 

A: I think that’s entirely Marshall Cole- 
man’s judgment in the first instance and the 
party’s in the second. But I don’t think it would 
be a political ploy at all. He’s a very talented 
young man and I think that he would have been 
. . he’s happiest in the legislative arena. I think 
he would if he considered it, if he ran for it and 
if he went to Congress I think he would find that 
that was what he most wanted to do. 

Q: Will you stay neutral all the way 
through a party nominating convention or will 
you name a choice at some stage? 

A: I’m trying to avoid expressing a person- 
al preference. They’re all my friends and I’ve 
worked for them and with them and they’ve 
worked for me. But I’m hoping that the leader- 
ship of the party will sit down and try to decide 
what our . . . who is most likely to win . . . 

The problem is I think it’s important that 
we have people who are sympathetic to what 
the Republican Party is trying to do. And peo- 
ple who can win. It seems to me that is the obli- 
gation of the leadership of the party to try to 
arrive at that person without too much 
bloodshed. 

I’m going to work to counsel with them as 
they inquire of me but I don’t want to be the one 
who goes out and says this one shouldn’t and 
this one should. I’m real self-conscious about 
the obligations of an officeholder not to abuse 
the prerogatives of the office for that purpose. 

I announced early against the advice of some of 
my Republican friends simply because I felt the 
Democrats were entitled to the same opportuni- 
ty and tlje same knowledge that this job was 
open. 

I think getting the right guy in the slot is 
another problem. I think anybody interested in 
the office ought to come to me and let me tell 
him what the job is all about. 

Q: What would you tell him? 

A: I would tell him that you have to deal 
with the press all the time. And you have to 
learn to contain yourself and things of that sort, 
and I would tell him that it’s a whole lot differ- 
ent than being in the General Assembly in Vir- 
ginia. There are hectic days and weeks in the 
General Assembly. This is a continuing problem 
in the Congress. You have a staff of 18 people 
available to you. You’ve got constituent con- 
tacts as a daily problem. Our mail is some- 
where in the neighborhood of 100-200 pieces of 
mail a day, some 50 of it demanding responses. 
You’ve got legislative problems addressed on a 
continuing basis in your committees ... in the 
General Assembly for example, committees 
and the legislative body never meet at the same 
time. In the Congress they almost always meet 
at the same time. You have that sort of demand 
on your time and your intelligence. You have to 
learn to select staff , learn who you can rely on. 
You have to learn to rely on other members. I 
guess that’s the whole legislative process. 

It’s a more hectic life and more demanding 
than the General Assembly ever is. You also 
have to not only maintain relationships with 
your constituents, but you have to maintain re- 
lationships with the rest of the membership, far 
more than you do in the General Assembly. 


You’re there with them every day, you’re not 
there just 60 days. 

There again you have to spend more time 
with that, more time thinking about legislation 
and on top of all of this, constituent contact, 
daily legislation, you have specifically logisti- 
cal problems of moving back and forth from the 
district to the Congress making priority judg- 
ments as to where you’re going to allocate your 
time and resources. 

And it’s just plain hard work. What’s nice 
about it is, the work you do is rewarding, satis- 
fying and intellectually stimulating and you get 
to see where you have an impact. In the Gener- 
al Assembly I couldn’t always see, especially 
being in the minority party. I had to plant a 
seed and then let it grow in the garden of the 
Democratic Party, which was often barren. So 
it was not quite that rewarding. 

Q: Some 6th District Republicans have ex- 
pressed almost a sense of panic that your leav- 
ing office at this time may lose the seat for the 
Republicans. Do you think it’s time to worry 
about a thing like this? 

A: You’re durn right I think it’s time to 
worry. I think we should have worried about a 
year ago when we were nominating the Repub- 
lican ticket for this year. I think we have as a 
Republican Party, we have sort of a subliminal 
feeling that we’ve won these governor’s elec- 
tions the last three times and we’re going to win 
this one and don’t pay any attention to the polls. 
And we never had a feeling that we were doing 
any more than selecting the governor, the lieu- 
tenant governor, the attorney general. 

I think that’s a general feeling that we have 
to recognize that we cannot live with any long- 
er. I think there is a sense of panic because I 
think they’re suddenly realizing that being a 
Republican doesn’t automatically get you elect- 
ed. I think that’s good for the party. In this dis- 
trict . . . what we’ve got to do is recognize that 
we’ve got to find the candidate that we can get 
behind and who articulates those views and 
then I don’t think we will have any problem in 
electing him. But we sure have got to go to 
work. If there’s a sense of panic in the 6th Con- 
gressional District, then that’s a very good sign. 

Q: Will Reagan be a help or a hindrance for 
you? 

A: Ronald Reagan will be a help: He’s a 
popular president and an able president and in 
my judgment we’re on the right track. I know 
it’s been said an awful lot of times but it’s true, 
you can’t undo in two years what it’s taken us 25 
years to create. But I think the people of our 
district want to move in that direction. 

Q: Were you concerned that the recession 
might cause people to lose sight of that during 
the 1982 election? 

A: Yes. I was on a panel at the American 
Bar meeting on the subject of the retooling of 
America. I was supposed to to tell them about 
what the Reagan economics program was and 
we’d just begun to realize that Wall Street 
wasn’t responding as promised. And the ques- 
tion came up as what’s the political effect of 
this on the president and it seems to me that I 
thought about that a long time; if this recession 
has not been turned around by 1982 it’s going to 
create serious problems for Republicans seek- 
ing re-election in the House of Delegates. 

Q: Is this why there’s a panic in the 6th Dis- 
trict? That you could win the election in the 
1982 year but another Republican might not be 
able to? 

A: I think that’s true of any incumbent so 
it’s really no particular credit to me, but we 
recognize that, I recognize that. That’s why I 
think it’s important to get somebody ... to get 
the party to work and recognize that this thing’s 
not going to be handed to us. I think that’s going 
to pay dividends to the Republican Party from 
now on. I just think we got too fat too quick. 
We’re going to have tough times and I think we 
better face up to it right now and start regroup- 
ing. 

Q: What do you think the Republican Party 
or a statewide ticket did that it shouldn’t have 
done this year? 

A: Well, the ticket wasn’t that balanced. I 
was a strong supporter of Herb Bateman be- 
cause I thought it kept the spectrum of people 
who had been supporting the party together. 
The part of it that disturbs me is the leadership 
of the party just did not assert themselves early 
enough to really have the impact that they 
should have had on that convention and the se- 
lection of that part of the ticket. 

And there was the overall feeling in the 
campaign that we could program our candidate 
to a particular part of the spectrum and still 
win. In my judgment, the real Marshall Cole- 
man simply was not running. The part of it that 
I really feel bad about is we turned our back on 
the blacks. The blacks had elected Marshall 
Coleman (in the 1977 attorney general’s race). I 
mean they were the marginal difference. 

I know that if you took all the black votes 
away, Marshall Coleman still would have won, 
but there was just a feeling that Marshall Cole- 
man had a broad spectrum of support (when he 
ran for attorney general), the broad spectrum 
of support that got him in. That was lacking this 
time. We just simply turned our back on the 
blacks and toward the end of it we zeroed in on 
three issues which I feel very strongly about. 
But they misled the electorate as to just exactly 
what the Republican Party stands for. 

Q: The three issues were post card regis- 
tration . . . 

A: Post card registration is a nutty idea 
and D.C. representation in the Senate and the 
Voting Rights Act. Now I feel very strongly 
about what we’ve done to the Voting Rights Act 
or what we’re trying to do. To use those issues 
as the battle cry of the Republican Party was a 
mistake. We’d already lost the blacks, but this 
not only ran them off, this mobilized them and 
I think this was a mistake. 

Q: Why did you turn your back on the 
blacks? Was it a conscious decision? 

A: There was overemphasis on that in an 
effort to bring into the party, into the Republi- 
can column, some people who had supported us 
in the past. If their leadership had been early on 
board this would not have been distorted out of 
proportion as it was. 

v All the leadership of the Republican Party 
has got to get together and pull together or 
we’re going to find ourselves back in the situa- 
tion we were when I started out 20 years ago. 

Q: One of the criticisms of the Coleman 
campaign was that his advisers tried to paint 
him into something that he was not, that the im- 
age Coleman presented during the campaign 
was counter to everything that he had previous- 
ly presented to the public. Do you think that 
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was a problem of trying to paint him too 
conservative? 

A: I don’t want you to think that Coleman 
was manipulated. He got that advice and ac- 
cepted it. But it destroyed the Marshall Cole- 
man that I know as a very bright guy, quite 
capable of making up his own mind. I think the 
whole electorate was wondering when it was 
over, just what does Marshall Coleman really 
stand for. 

It seems to me that the Republican Party 
stands for something and we should early on 
have put all that together and pulled all our 
people together instead of spending the cam- 
paign going out and trying to making sort of 
side trips into making some of the diehards 
come back into the party and that just distorted 
the whole thing. A program was lacking. 

Q: You singled out the lieutenant gover- 
nor’s position as the one spot on the Republican 
ticket that you were most unhappy with. Did 
you have any problems with Coleman running 
for governor? 

A: I didn’t mean to imply that Nathan Mil- 
ler was a mistake. If we could’ve had a fourth 
spot on the ticket we would’ve been very happy 
with him but we just didn’t have a spot for him 
and Herb Bateman. We needed somebody from 
that end of the state and from the political 
spectrum. 

Q: Were you happy with Coleman as head 
of the ticket? 

A: I thought he had earned the right to run. 
I guess you’re referring to those comments that 
somebody said that Kenneth Robinson or I 
would have been a better candidate. 

I suspect there was a parade of anybody- 
but-Coleman people, I’m sure Roy Smith did it, 
went to see the governor, but this was pretty 
much in the cards from the time he got elected 
attorney general. He sure did work at it and no- 
body else in the state, myself included, had the 
resources, the energy or, I suspect, the desire to 
devote four full years to getting the nomination. 
So I can’t say I was unhappy with it, and I think 
he would have made a great governor. He has 
ability that never came across in the campaign. 

Q: You were never contacted by Governor 
Godwin or anybody, just to see if you would be 
interested in it? 

A: I don’t want to play games with you and 
I don’t want to prevaricate but there’s always, 
always whenever a nomination is at issue, 
there’s always a list of people that are men- 
tioned one way or another and there’s always 
people who say, you know, you ought to run, and 
the longer you’re around the more often they do 
it, depending on a lot of things, you take them 
seriously or not seriously depending on how 
your morale is that day. But in any event no- 
body ever seriously sat down with me and said, 
“We’ll fund your campaign, you challenge Mar- 
shall Coleman and we’ll get you the nomina- 
tion.” 

Q: If they had done that would you have? 

A: No. 



'I'm glad I went; I would love 
to stay. It's a nice intellectual 
exercise/ 


Q: The defeat of the entire Republican 
ticket in November has left things in disarray 
somewhat because the thinking always was that 
Wyatt Durrette would be the heir apparent to 
Marshall Coleman as the party’s candidate fqr 
governor. Dufrette’s loss confused things a lit- 
tle more. Would you be interested in running for 
governor in 1985? 

A: I really haven’t made any plans beyond 
the next 13 months. I really think that we are 
heading for a difficult time in the Republican 
Party for the next few years unless we can pull 
the party together and find some strong leader- 
ship to point us in the direction in which we 
want to go, not too much around individuals but 
around a consensus of leadership and even 
though I’m out of office I’m going to hope that 
I will be a part of that. 

The Republican Party of Virginia’s going 
to have to start doing something, moving in the 
same direction. I think we’ve got to meet and 
get together and work out where we’re going 
and recognize that we lost an election which we 
should have won and we lost some people whose 
natural home is in the Republican Party. We’ve 
got to figure out a way to get them back. But 
it’s going to be awful hard to compete with the 
patronage now available to the Democratic 
Party. 

Q: Why do you think it would be a mistake 
for the Republican Party to nominate someone 
against Harry Byrd next year? 

A: In terms of the course of direction of our 
national policy, Harry Byrd is sympathetic to 
the direction Ronald Reagan is trying to take 
us. If the Republicans nominate anybody and 
Harry Byrd ran, I think it would put us in the 
position where we would jeopardize even that 
much support for the administration in the 
Senate. - 

Q: A final question. How much do you re- 
gret never having been elected to Roanoke City 
Council? 

A: Well, it goes back to what I tried to say 
in the beginning; you asked me about am I opti- 
mistic or pessimistic and my response was well, 
somebody was looking out for us. I think the 
good Lord was looking out for me when I wasn’t 
elected. 
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Viewpoint 


Mr. Butler’ 

Rep. Caldwell Butler’s an- 
nouncement this week of his 
impending retirement stirs both 
surprise and regret. Surprise 
because there was no doubt about 
his ability to win another easy 
victory next year. Regret because 
he has furnished a decade of able 
representation to the people of his 
Sixth District-. 

Actually, an aura of mystery 
surrounds Mr. Butler’s formal 
statement. He offered neither a 
solid reason for quitting nor an 
indication of future plans. Some of 
his considerations, he said, are 
“known only to me” and “I cannot 
state exactly why I have chosen 
not to seek re-election.” Later, 
speaking of a desire to familiarize 
himself with the district’s newly- 
acquired territory of Harrison- 
burg and Rockingham County, he 
said he was “quite disappointed 
that I will have to curtail those 
plans.” And, on the prospects of 
returning to his Roanoke law 
practice, “I am deferring all such 
decisions for the present.” 

Rather than speculating on the 
Republican congressman’s inner 
thoughts — whether they relate to 
finances, health, or simply a 
desire to do something else — the 
better purpose will be served by 
contemplating a successor who 
can approach Mr. Butler’s 
commendable record of service. 

In this regard, one thing seems 
certain: party powers in the 
Roanoke end of the Sixth will pull 
every possible lever to retain 
their historical grip on district 
political affairs. Already they 
have advanced the names of 
assorted legislators from that 
area for the congressional seat. 
None of these “candidates,” 
however, possesses either 
district-wide reputation or out- 
standing credentials. 

Particularly with Harrisonburg 
and Rockingham added to the 
fold, we believe the time has 
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5 Decision 

arrived for the northern sector of 
the Sixth to assert itself. Now, as 
never before, it stands in a 
position to exert measurable 
influence within party ranks, 
ready to advance beyond the 
status of stepchild. More im- 
portantly, it can present for the 
first time a qualified candidate 
with appeal throughout the 
district. 

Who is the individual? His name 
is J. Marshall Coleman. 

At this early stage of the game 
— a half-year before the 
nominating process and almost a 
full year before the election — our 
mention of Mr. Coleman’s name 
should not be construed as an all- 
out endorsement of his 
nomination or election. Politics 
being what they are, a firm 
commitment now would be 
premature. What we do suggest, 
however, is the presence of a man 
who not only can bring overdue 
recognition to the northern end of 
the Sixth, but who appears 
capable of representing the entire 
district in the best Butler 
tradition. 

Doubters, of course, will point 
out that Mr. Coleman was unable 
to carry even his home Sixth in 
the recent governor’s race. In 
reply, it can be stated, first, that it 
is unlikely he would be facing an 
opponent of Chuck Robb’s 
popularity and, second, that he 
probably would not be afflicted 
with such albatrosses as run- 
ningmate Nathan Miller’s alleged 
conflicts-of-interest and Mills 
Godwin’s ill-conceived “civil 
rights” speech, among other 
negatives over which he had no 
control in the statewide cam- 
paign. 

It is not too early for Republican 
leaders in the central Valley to 
begin “marshalling” their 
strength for the power struggle 
that is bound to come. Local 
Democrats, as well, should be 
surveying potential candidates 
and resolving not to surrender 
meekly to voices from the south. 

Meanwhile, we join thousands 
of district voters from both 
parties in wishing Mr. Butler 
every success in whatever he 
undertakes upon his return to 
civilian life. He will be missed — 
sincerely missed — as our 
messenger in the halls of 
Congress. 
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Time To Change, 
Rep. Butler Says 


ROANOKE (AP) - Rep. 
M. Caldwell Butler, R-Va., 
announced today he will not 
seek re-election in 1982. 

Butler, who appeared at a 
news conference with his wife 
and his local office staff, 
refused to give any specific 
reason for his decision. 

“While this decision is a 
very recent one, you may be 
assured that it is not lightly or 
hastily made/’ Butler said. 
“For me, it is clearly time for 
a change.” 

Butler, who has been in the 
House for 10 years, said he 
intends to return to Roanoke 
and practice law. He declined 
to be drawn into a discussion 
of whether he had any in- 
tention of seeking the seat of 
U.S. Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr. 
Ind-Va.,next year. 

The names of potential 
candidates for Butler’s seat 
cropped up even before 
Butter unveiled his decision. 

The first was that of At- 
torney General Marshall 
Coleman, who just lost his bid 
for the governor’s mansion to 
Lt. Gov. Charles Robb. 

Some GOP sources said 
Butler’s plans hinged on 
Coleman’s willingness to run, 
while others considered a 


Coleman candidacy unlikely. 

Butler said today it would 
be “presumptuous of me to 
select the person to succeed 
me in this office.” 

But he said he told Coleman 
after the gubernatorial race 
that running for the 6th 
District seat was an option he 
should consider. 

State Sen. Ray Garland, 
who said “he would almost 
certainly become a can- 
didate” if Butler retires, 
noted that Coleman lost to 
Robb in the 6th District and 
ran poorly in the Shenandoah 
Valley. 

Other potential Republican 
candidates mentioned by 
party officials included Dels. 
Ray Robrecht of Salem and 
A.R. “Pete” Giesen Jr. of 
Augusta County. 

While the Republicans 
looked for a candidate who 
could keep the seat held by 
the GOP since 1952, 
Democrats saw Butler’s 

(Turn to Page 2, Col. 6) 
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(Continued From Pago 1) 
decision as an excellent* 
chance to regain the seat. 
Republicans now outnumber 
Democrats 10-1 in the state’s 
congressional delegation. 

“We very much wanted to 
have a candidate regardless 
of what the congressman 
does. This certainly gives us 
the chance to have a pretty 
good shot at it,” said Robert 
Lambeth Jr., 6th District 
Democratic chairman. 

Democratic Dels. Richard 
Cranwell of Roanoke County 
and Vic Thomas of Roanoke 
said they would consider 
running. Democratic leaders 
also mentioned State Sen. 
Dudley Emick of Fincastle as 
a possible candidate. 

“We’ve already been 
| thinking and planning, 

I assuming that Butler would 
I rjin,“ Lambeth said. 




utler will not seek 
Ire-election in 1 982 


By ESTES THOMPSON 
ROANOKE (AP) - Rep. M. Caldwell 
iButler, R-6th, announced today he will 
|not seek re-election in 1982. 

Butler, who appeared at a news con- 
ference with his wife and his local office 
I staff, refused to give any specific reason 
| for his decision. 

“While this decision is a very recent 
lone, you may be assured that it is not 
I lightly or hastily made,” Butler said. 
| “For me, it is clearly time for a change.” 
Butler, who has been in the U.S. House 
| of Representatives for 10 years, said he 
intends to return to Roanoke and prac- 
i tice law. He declined to be drawn into a 
I discussion of whether he had any inten- 
tion of seeking the seat of U.S. Sen. Harry 
| F. Byrd Jr., Ind-Va., next year. 

The names of potential candidates for 
I Butler’s seat cropped up even before 
I Butler unveiled his decision. 

The first was that of Attorney General 
| J. Marshall Coleman, who lost his bid for 
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the governor’s mansion to Lt. Gov. 
Charles Robb. 

Some GOP sources said Butler’s plans 
hinged on Coleman’s willingness to run, 
while others considered a Coleman can- 
didacy unlikely. 

Butler said today it would be “pre- 
sumptuous of me to select the person to 
succeed me in this office.” 

But he said he told Coleman after the 
gubernatorial race that running for the 
6th District seat was an option he should 
consider. 

State Sen. Ray L. Garland, who said 
“he would almost certainly become a 


candidate” if Butler retires, noted that 
Coleman lost to Robb in the 6th District 
and ran poorly in the Shenandoah Valley. 

OTHER POSSIBILITIES 

Other potential Republican candi- 
dates mentioned by party officials in- 
cluded Dels. Raymond R. Robrecht of 
Salem and A.R. “Pete” Giesen Jr. of 
Augusta County. 

While the Republicans looked for a 
candidate who could keep the seat held 
by the GOP since 1952, Democrats saw 
Butler’s decision as an excellent chance 
to regain the seat. Republicans now out- 
number Democrats 10-1 in the state’s 
congressional delegation. 


“We very much wanted to have a can- 
didate regardless of what the congress- 
man does. This certainly gives us the 
chance to have a pretty good shot at it,” 
said Robert Lambeth Jr., 6th District 
Democratic chairman. 

Democratic Dels. C. Richard Cranwell 
of Vinton and A. Victor Thomas of Roa- 
noke said they would consider running. 
Democratic leaders also mentioned 
State Sen. Dudley J. Emick of Fincastle 
as a possible candidate. 

“We’ve already been .thinking and 
planning, assuming that Butler would 
run ,“ Lambeth said. 
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WEEK’S END 


On Wednesday, Virginia’s Sixth Dis- 
trict Congressman M. Caldwell Butler 
announced he will not seek re-election. 
And what does he regard as one of his 
chief accomplishments in that Disney- 
land on the Potomac called Washington? 
“Survival.” 


Caldwell Butler’s Service 


When M. Caldwell Butler was 
elected to Congress from Virgin- 
ia’s 6th District, an Associated 
Press story commented: 

“Nobody doubts that Butler is 
going to lend a little color to the 
House of Representatives. He cer- 
tainly did to the Virginia House of 
Delegates.” 

The prediction was accurate. 
The freshman congressman soon 
became a national figure, his pic- 
ture appearing in news magazines, 
and television news and talk shows 
featuring him. The reason was 
that while he had said during his 
campaign for Congress that he 
wanted to become part of the 
“Nixon team,” as a member of the 
House Judiciary Committee he 
voted to impeach his party’s 
leader. 

Ironically, Mr. Butler, to use his 
own words, indulged in “liberal, 
far left activity” as one of a tiny 
handful of Republicans in the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates. In Vir- 
ginia politics of the time (he went 
to the state House in 1962), the 
Republicans were the liberals, 
fighting the poll tax, calling for 
election law reform, pushing for 
open committee meetings, and 
urging more money for schools 
and public health. But party roles 
were different in Washington, and 
three years into his congressional 
service he reported that “I now 
find myself counted as among the 
most conservative members of the 
Congress of the United States.” 

In the Virginia House, where 
there was a grand total of five 
Republicans out of a membership 
of 100 when he was first elected. 


Del. Butler could have relatively 
little impact. In Congress, Demo- 
crats controlled the House, but not 
in such overwhelming numbers as 
to make a GOP voice — especially 
when added to those of conserva- 
tive Southern Democrats — too 
weak to be heard. Rep. Butler’s 
generally conservative votes have 
been cast in the cause of govern- 
mental economy and to try to pro- 
tect the citizens from undue bu- 
reaucratic intrusion into their 
lives. 

In announcing this week that he 
will not be a candidate for re- 
election to a sixth term next year, 
Rep. Butler said he had “no firm 
plans for the time beyond the end 
of my present term except to state 
that I look forward to returning to 
Roanoke,” where he is “hopeful 
that my experiences in Washing- 
ton will have enhanced my profes- 
sional abilities and that there will 
be a place for me in the practice of 
law. . . .” 

But he also declared that he will 
“remain actively involved in the 
Republican Party of Virginia,” 
and he would not answer report- 
ers’ questions with a flat state- 
ment that he wouldn’t again run 
for public office. Conceivably, a 
try for the U.S. Senate may be in 
the cards for the future. 

Meanwhile, conservative resi- 
dents of the 6th District and of 
Virginia as a whole are indebted to 
Caldwell Butler for the service he 
has rendered in Washington. He 
has been an able representative of 
a political philosophy that has 
been sorely needed at the Capitol. 
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Butler says he’ll stay active 
but won’t run for 6th term 


Continued From First Page 
capture a district held by the 
GOP since 1952. Their district 
chairman, Robert Lambeth of 
Bedford, was soliciting candi- 
dates even before Butler 
stepped aside, and he agreed 
yesterday that interest in the 
race should intensify. 

Democratic prospects 
could be clouded, however, 
with the addition of reliably 
Republican Harrisonburg and 
Rockingham County, which 



had been in the 7th District, to 
the 6th District. 

State Sen. Frank W. Nolen, 
D-Augusta, arguing for a run 
by Cranwell yesterday, sug- 
gested that the Democrats 
will need someone with a 
strong appeal in the Roanpke 
area to counter the big Re- 
publican vote that can be ex- 
pected from Harrisonburg 
and Rockingham. 

The 6th District, which But- 
ler has held without a serious 
challenge since 1974, strad- 
dles Interstate 81 in western 
Virginia from Rockingham to 
Roanoke. Its eastern bound- 
ary is Lynchburg and Am- 
herst County. Its western 
boundary is the West Virginia 
border. 

Relaxed and reflective, 
Butler said yesterday that he 
has enjoyed his nine years in 
the House, but that the frus- 
tration of long weekends like 
the one he and the rest of the 
Congress just finished was a 
factor in his decision. 

The lure of his hometown 
and lifelong friends also 
played a part* Butler said. 
“Being homesick was part of 
lit,” he added. 

He has had colleagues, But- 
er said, who have endured 
uggestions that they have 
tayed in the House too long, 


with his vote in the House Ju- 
diciary Committee to im- 
peach President Nixon. 

The freshman congress- 
man, who had campaigned 
with Nixon in 1972, dropped 
his usual quiet drawl to de- 
nounce the president’s “ob- 
struction of justice and abuse 
of power” in the Watergate 
scandal. 

“If we fail to impeach,” 
Butler said then, “we have 
condoned and left unpunished 
a presidential course of con- 
duct totally inconsistent with 
the reasonable expectations 
of the American people.” 

Nixon, Butler concluded, 
had been corrupted by power. 
And “the misuse of power,” he 
argued, “is the very essence 
of tyranny.” 

Recalling the impeach- 
ment days yesterday, Butler 
said he was satisfied with the 
job he did and regarded it as 
.one of his two or three major 
accomplishments in Con- 
gress. 

The others? One was his 
work in drafting a compre- 
hensive revision of federal 
bankruptcy laws, Butler said. 
The third, he said, was 
“survival.” 


Butler retiring but not expiring’ 


By Dale Eisman 

Times-Dispatch Staff Writer 

ROANOKE — Admitting 
that “I cannot state exactly 
why I have chosen not to seek 
re-election/’ Rep. M. Caldwell 
Butler, R-6th, confirmed yes- 
terday that he will not run for 
a sixth term in Congress next 
year. 

The 56-year-old Roanoke 
native, his wife June by his 
side, said he plans to return to 
his home city to practice law, 
but will remain active in local 
and state Republican politics. 
“I want you to understand the 
difference between retiring 
and expiring,” he told re- 
porters. 

Butler wouldn’t rule him- 
self out of a run for the U.S. 
Senate next year should in- 
cumbent Harry F. Byrd Jr. 
decide to retire. But he 
stressed that he expects Byrd 
to seek another term and so 
hasn’t thought about running 
himself. 

“I don’t see any openings 


there, so I’ve made no plans to 
go there,” Butler said of the 
Senate. 


Butler denied reports that 



UPI Telephoto 

Rep. M. Caldwell Butler 
Can't give a reason 


he has promised to support 
Attorney General Marshall 
Coleman, defeated earlier 
this month in the governor’s 
race, to succeed him. He said 
Coleman and any of several 
GOP legislators who are said 
to be considering the race 
would make good candidates. 

“I would not presume to se- 
lect the person who would 
succeed me,” Butler added. 
But he would, he said “expect 
to be a part of the consulta- 
tions [among party leaders] 
endeavoring to determine 
who would be our best can- 
didate.” 

Coleman said yesterday 
that he would be “most reluc- 
tant to run for personal and 
professional reasons,” but 
that he had agreed, at the re- . 
quest of personal and political 
friends, not to rule himself out 
of the race. 

Butler said he told Cole- 
man, shortly after the latter’s 
loss in the governor’s race, 
that he would be retiring next 


year. “I let him know that this 
was one of the options that he 
should consider.” 

Among other potential can- 
didates, state Sen. Ray L. 
Garland, R-Roanoke, who had 
' said he was almost certain to 
run if Butler retired, sounded 
less sure yesterday. He is un- 
decided, Garland said, but 
would step out of the race if 
Del. Raymond R. Robrecht, 
R-Roanoke County, steps in. 

Robrecht was reported to 
be continuing to consider his 
options. 

Del. C. Richard Cranwell, 
D-Roanoke County, mean- 
while, seemed to be emerging 
as the most prominent Demo- 
cratic candidate for the job. 
“I’ll look at it ... as will 
many others,” he said. 

With Lt. Gov. Charles S. 
Robb’s victory over Coleman 
in the district and the state in 
the governor’s race, the Dem- 
ocrats would seem ideally 
poised to make a big effort to 

Continued on Page 2, Col 4 


WHEREAS, M. Caldwell Butler has faithfully and 
excellently performed his duties as a member of the United 
States Congress, serving in the House of Representatives from 
the Sixth Congressional District of Virginia since 1973, and 
has especially provided expertise in his service on the House 
Judiciary Committee of which he has become a senior member 
championing the cause of justice and judicial reform; and 


WHEREAS, Congressman Butler has supported the 
efforts of our President to bring the nation through a period 
of economic reform and recovery, especially through his service 
on the House Committee on Government Operations where he has 
wielded the sword of fiscal restraint and responsibility m 
his close oversight of the performance of the federal bureaucracy; 

and 

WHEREAS, Congressman Butler and his loyal and competent 
staff have consistently responded to the requests of all of his 
constituents for assistance in dealing with a sometimes 
fathomable and intractable federal bureaucracy, and have 
so with courtesy and determination, and 


WHEREAS , Congressman Butler has dedicated a lifetime 
of service to the ideals and goals of the Republican Party an 
has always extended a helping hand to Republican candidates 
seeking all manner of public office throughout the Sixth 
Congressional District of Virgina, and has provided active 
leadership through years of growth in this party; and 

WHEREAS, M. Caldwell Butler is a man of wit and wisdom, 
a man of independent thought and action, a man of good nature 
and sound judgment, whose qualities will be sorely missed in t 
halls of the Congress of the United States; and 


WHEREAS, M. Caldwell Butler, in retirement from Congress 
will always bo a man dedicated to his family, his community and 
his country; 


Now' therefore, be it RESOLVED that the members of the 
Republican Committee of the Sixth Congressional District of 
Virginia extend to Congressman Butler their sincere thanks for 
his long years of service to his country, party and constituents 
and wish him every success in his future endeavors which we know 
will include continuing leadership m the affairs of politics, 
government and law. 


Be it further RESOLVED that this Resolution be duly 
executed by the Chairman of the Committee and delivered to 
Congressman Butler. 


Duly executed this 19th day of December in the year 
of our Lord One thousand nine hundred and eighty one. 


Sixth District Republican 
Committee 


W 


iz 
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'Richard E. 
Chairman 




Martin . 
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Ann<*0 Renner, 
Secretary 
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Be prepared 
for funds loss, 
Butler warns 

By GEORGE KEGLEY 

Business editor 

In an era of increasing economic uncertain- 
ty, states and localities must adjust “quickly and 
smoothly to the fact that the money that has been 
coming from Washington is not coming forever ” 
said Rep. M. Caldwell Butler, R-Roanoke. 

.... Bu * lar t( ? ld th f ann “al meeting of Roanoke 
alley Chamber of Commerce Wednesday night 
that the tremendous governmental and economic 
expansion of the past 50 years cannot continue. 

„ T ® me ?t the complex challenges ahead 
even to a city of our good fortune,” cooperation 
among people and governments must grow to get 
the job done, he said. s 

Butler said people must continue to adjust to 
changes in energy availability and cost, and lo- 
calities must seek greater economic diversity for 
easier adjustment' to technological change. 

Celebration of Roanoke’s Centennial is a 
time for inventory of “where we are, where we 
are going and where we would like to go,” the 6th 

dinner 1 COngressman said at the Hotel Roanoke 

In this anniversary year, Butler facetiously 
predicted that Mayor Noel Taylor will eat at 
least 324 chicken dinners and invoke divine 
b T n I on every citizen and every square inch 
of the Roanoke Valley at least 221 times. 

said business and government TObnger’ can ^f- 

shlp of^r atl ° n 3dVerSary reiation - 

, u B “ s ' l ' 0,dd acknowledge more grace- 
Sw at government has legitimate functions to 
regulate economic activity for the public inter- 

thrrt e sa,d ' B f. lnes s Should try to understand 
the decision-making process of government, But- 

other d ’ and CaCh mUSt l6arn more about the 

m J“ si , ness ( w ; il * neve r have an administration 
wm nf dlC i ated to u advanci ng its interest and it 
ill never have a better opportunity to strength- 
en its relationship with the federal government 
than now, he said. lieni 

Butler predicted Congress will be less enthu- 

l^non H b f Ut Presideat Rea gan’s substantial cuts 
Spendlng and more inclined to 
limit military expenditures. He said he will sud- 
port Reagans efforts to limit spending for non- 
defense programs when he can, but he believes 

tadSf' 110 " 5 aiS ° can made 1” the 

At ^e end of this year, Butler will retire af- 

law f firm nf 1S w in h 0 "^® 88 t0 join the R °anoke 
Thornton* * W °° dS ’ R ° gerS ’ M “ Se ’ Walker & 


Butler 


From Page A* 1 

“There’s no good time to quit,” he 
, said, when asked whether his retire- 
| ment could jeopardize a House seat 
held by the GOP since 1952. “The Re- 
publican Party needs to pull itself to- 
gether ... In the long haul this should 
be a strengthening time for the party. 

Butler said Virginia’s GOP, long 
shut out of elected office, “probably 
got too fat too fast. You cannot simply 
announce that you are Republican and 
get elected.” 

Asked about his own plans, Butler 
said he had none beyond returning to 
Roanoke to practice law. “I don’t see 
any openings (in the U.S. Senate), so I 
don’t plan to go there.” 

Butler said he expected Sen. Harry 
Byrd Jr. to seek re-election in 1982. 
The congressman said he did not feel 
Republicans should challenge Byrd 
next year, even if the senator contin- 
ued to run as an independent. 

Butler, a Roanoke native, is a 
graduate of Jefferson High School, the 
University of Richmond and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School. 


He narrowly lost his first bid for 
elective office, when he ran for Roa- 
noke City Council in 1958. In 1961, But- 
ler became the first Roanoke 
Republican elected to the House of 
Delegates, and he rose to become that 
body’s minority leader. 

In 1972, Butler won a special elec- 
tion to succeed 6th District Rep. Rich- 
ard H. Poff, who was named to the 
Virginia Supreme Court. In that elec- 
tion, Butler also won his first two-year 
term in the House. 

In addition to Coleman, another 
GOP candidate for Butler’s seat is 
State Sen. Ray Garland of Roanoke. 

“I’d much prefer that he (Butler) 
stay exactly where he is. Assuming his 
mind is made up, I would almost cer- 
tainly become a candidate,” Garland 
said. 

Democrats being mentioned as 
possible candidates are Delegates C. 
Richard Cranwell of Roanoke County, 
Vic Thomas of Roanoke City and State 
Sen. Dudley “Buzz” Emick of Fincas- 
tle. 


Please see Butler, Page B-5 
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Roanoke Times & World-News, Monday, March 22, 1982 
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Benson on El Salvador 
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Where have all the impeachment heroes gone? 


EIGHT YEARS ago this spring, if one 
of them poked a head out the door, a crowd 
of reporters and cameramen would gather. 
If he or she jumped on an elevator in the 
Capitol, so many people would follow that 
the cable was in danger of snapping. 

They were the members of the House 
Judiciary Committee, engaged in the his- 
toric task of preparing impeachment 
charges against President Richard M. Nix- 
on. When they began their formal hearings, 
a rapt nation watched. 

So well did the committee members 
do their work that at the end, rather than 
face floor votes in the House and Senate on 
the charges they prepared, Nixon resigned. 
His disgrace was complete — if less per- 
manent than many of them supposed that 
August day. 

But it is one of the ironies of history 
that few of the 38 men and women who 
served as Nixon's jurors have seen their 
own subsequent political careers flourish. 
Eight of the 38 were defeated for re-elec- 
tion or in bids for other offices within 
months of Nixon's own departure. Six 
more have met with subsequent political 
defeats and eight have retired — voluntar- 
ily or otherwise^ 

The latest two casualties came just 
last week, when Rep. Robert McClory (R- 


111.) yielded his district without a fight to a 
younger Republican redistricted into his 
territory, and Rep. Tom Railsback (R-Ill.) 
lost renomination to a conservative chal- 
lenger. 


By the end of this year, not more than 
13 of the 38 will be left in Congress. Sens. 
William $. Cohen (R-Maine) and Paul S. 
Sarbanes (D-Md.) are the only members of 
the impeachment crew who have been able 
to move to the other side of the Capitol, 
and Sarbanes faces a fight for re-election 
in November. 

Eleven others are seeking re-election 
to the House, among them four of the five 
senior Democrats on the impeachment 
panel: Chairman Peter W. Rodino Jr., of 
New Jersey, Reps. Jack Brooks of Texas, 
Robert W. Kastenmeier of Wisconsin and 
Don Edwards of California. Also still in the 
House are three junior Democrats, Reps. 
John Conyers Jr,, of Michigan, John F. Sei- 
berling Jr., of Ohio and Charles B. Rangel 
of New York. 


But by the end of this year not more 
than four of the 17 Judiciary Republicans 
will remain in the House: Reps. Hamilton 
Fish, Jr., of New York, Trent Lott of Mis- 
sissippi, Carlos J. Moorhead of California 
and Delbert L. Latta of Ohio. 


By DAVID S. BRODER 

Three of the alumni are on the bench. 
William L. Hungate, a Missouri Democrat 
who retired in 1976, is a Federal district 
judge. Harold V. Froehlich, one of the Re- 
publicans defeated in 1974, is a Wisconsin 
circuit judge. Rep. George E. Danielson (D- 
Calif.) has just been picked for the Califor- 
nia court of appeals. 


But the surprising thing is how ephem- 
eral the Watergate fame proved to be for 
most and how poor a springboard that 
committee was to higher political office. 

Four Democrats have failed in their 
bids for the Senate: Walter Flowers in Ala- 
bama, Ray Thornton in Arkansas, Eliza- 
beth Holtzman in New York and Wayne 
Owens in Utah. 


Holtzman recouped by winning elec- 
tion last year as Brooklyn district attor- 
ney, and others have kept a foot in the door 
of politics or public service. Edward Mez- 
vinsky, the Iowa Democrat who was de- 
feated for re-election in 1976, has changed 
states and become chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Democratic party. Lawrence J. 
Hogan, the Maryland Republican who was 
beaten in the 1974 gubernatorial primary, 
is now the elected executive of Prince 
George's County and a contender for the 
Republican senatorial nomination to op- 


pose Sarbanes. Jerome R. Waldie, who was 
unsuccessful in a bid for the Democratic 
nomination for governor of California in 
1974, now serves on the California Agricul- 
ture Labor Relations Board. Robert F. Dri- 
nan of Massachusetts, who left Congress in 
1980, now heads the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. Henry P. Smith, III, a New 
York Republican who retired in 1974, is 
running the Federal Union, Inc., an organi- 
zation promoting international coopera- 
tion. 

Academia has claimed some of them. 
Drinan teaches law at Georgetown, Thorn- 
ton is president of Arkansas State Univer- 
sity at Jonesboro, and Barbara Jordan, the 
Texas Democrat, is on the faculty of the 
University of Texas. 

Republican Edward Hutchinson of 
Michigan and Democrat Harold D. Dono- 
hue of Massachusetts are retired. Flowers 
heads the Washington office of an energy 
firm. Law practices provide the livelihoods 
for retired or defeated Democrats Owens 
and James R. Mann of South Carolina and 
Republicans Charles E. Wiggins of Califor- 
nia, David W. Dennis of Indiana, Wiley 
Mayne of Iowa, and Charles W. Sandman, 
Jr. and Joseph J. Maraziti of New Jersey. 
JV1. Caldwell Butler of Virginia will join 
them after his retirement at the end of this 
Congress 


But that employment is not available to 
Joshua Eilberg, the Pennsylvania Democrat, who 
was defeated in 1978 and convicted of conflict of 
interest charges. He was disbarred by the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court in 1979. 

It is, on the whole, not an extraordinary his- 
tory. But that is not disturbing. Congress is a rep- 
resentative body. And these representatives — 
no better or worse than most, as their careers 
show — stepped up and met their historic respon- 
sibility admirably. 


David Broder is a veteran political 
reporter and analyst for The Washington Post. 



questioned his retirement from Congress. He , 
slightly before saying, “I’ve been embezzling money HL 
long time,” then let out a hearty chuckle. Pushing hisbWvl 
framed glasses closer to his blue eyes, he said, | | ust 
it’s time for a change. I’ve been here 1 0 years. 1 was \ol 
years in the General Assembly ofVIrginia before that. Ithinkl 
I stayed there one term too long. The worst that 1 thinkl 
could happen to a member is to stay here too long it gets l 
to the point where you are bored. Or, if you’re not bored I 
you are fearful of what you will do elsewhere if you are ^ 
unemployed, and either of those things affects your quality 1 
of representation here. So I want to get out while I m still 1 
enjoying the job.” L 

The congressman sat up abruptly and folded his hands 1 
on top of the desk. He continued, “Now I d be less than 
direct if I didn’t also state that the pay in this job is one of ' 
the major considerations. I’m not leaving for better oppor- 
tunities. I like the job, I like the people 1 work with, and I’m 
happy in it, but I cannot accumulate an estate, in fact, that 
which I had before I came to Congress has essentially 
depleted.” 

I asked him what it was like to be the congressman for 
Reverend jerry Falwell. He hesitated and repeated the 
question before answering. “I ran into jerry at a recent 
prayer breakfast and he was cordial, as always. He ex- 
pressed his disappointment that I was retiring and offered 
not one word of criticism about my record, although we ( 
appear to disagree on many areas in which his Moral | 
Majority is active. I do not recall any direct statement from 
him to me in any of those areas. So my relationship with 
jerry Falwell is very pleasant. I view him as a good friend 
and supporter, and, if there are disagreements, they re no 
greater than I have with any other of my constituents.’ 

I ASKED THE CONGRESSMAN about his recent visit to 
Japan and what the United States can leam from the 
Japanese. 

“The Japanese have a much better relationship between 
government and business than we have in the United 
States. There’s simply an adversary relationship in this 
country. By contrast, the Japanese seem to have a very_ 
good relationship, including active government participa- 
tion in the planning and development of new industrial 
efforts, marketing efforts, and manufacturing efforts. 

“I’m not enough of an expert to know about how you 
achieve that in this country. They enjoy a loyalty on the part 
of the employees that we don’t have in this country. The 
Japanese somehow have the- ^ork ethic down pat. Their 
^ e ? ms to kf better along in modem relations than 

our in WoHrfw^n ^ ^ a procluct of being bombed 

"S2 but *** our country will retool, and I 

we ma^ finH ' be *°° din the "<*t 1 0 years. At that time, 
j^may find ourselves in a better position than the 

rea^res h ma^.n qUarteriy syndrome in this country that 
creator h S^rnent to measure its performance to a far 

Dlfnnfn^ ^ ree than *! 1e This is our long-range 

business world A° tan lm ™ edjate demand for results in the 
in ^ M d result Of this, we are dropping behind 

industry ” C rCSearch and development areas of private 

RmhT ° UtCOme of the trade imbalance? According to Mr 

dollars 5. the neighborhood of 18 billion 

1 Ml y ex P ect the Japanese to make, as they’re 
and somesubstantial changes in the economic 

and tanff bamers. The tobacco industry, which is oart 
'^, nla s • S'ves me the impression that as far as its 

w£ST' arCn t that many su ^ s ( an five changes in 
what the japanese propose to do insofar as the economir 
tariff barrier. If that’s the case, then I think we are a. 

within our rights as a government to 
more, and I think we will. The question is are ^ Cy do 

P*“ WWXil, tegtonon. vM^T^iTsZ S 
dTmf mydeB ™' ,e > n . mdwh»,be IW e 

chance?’’ S°>ng to give them another 

sk!S k “p^,^ g, '“ , ~" how * fcl < ***« N* Cong,^ 

■oTSi'o! "is* ,Ve 1 <* «* t», 

generally. I don't ^env^whert, WOrW and P^op'e 
simply change of life, o, 

ordinary people can be booh 3 ® reat challenge. I think 

themselvSTthink lf ** *>ply 

b a process that Involves a lot of ^ gr ” speop,e do 
thought I have tried to recognize m Carefu! 

In my Judgment than when i mls and be more careful 

comfortai^th^tTS H ^ “T ° vera «- ' ™ 

nobody ever done-not totally satisfied, but 

moment brou^hb^’i^^® ressman for * 

then replied, hb « 


on a Friday afternoon in early February . I signed my name ir 
the guest book and sat down. Several minutes passed 
before the receptionist announced my name to the press 
secretary, Teresa Garland, who appeared from nowhere to 
say that the congressman would be with me shortly, and 
then vanished. With nervous anticipation, I glanced at the 

mv^tten'ftf h°7 2 45 The SOUnd of typewriters caught 
my attenrion, but, as my eyes focused on the machines, 1 

realized the secretaries were not manually attending the 
equipment. Later I learned that these were computerized 
typewnters used to produce letters answering constitu- 
ents inqumes. * 

^^ t , 2:55 ’‘. he congressman emerged from behind a large 
“ k J°° r He approached me, smiling, with hand exterid- 
RHiw d g ln ^ f ^ southem drawl “id. "Hello. I’m Caldwell 

officer P y ° U WaWnS ’ Won ’tyou come into my 

office? He led me into a spacious room adorned with tall 
wooden bookcases, a green leather couch, and a perfectly 
varnished oak desk. , tny 

Butler was educated at the University of Richmond 

Wrein1a h f graduated Phi Beta ^PP* and the University of 
^r! h UW |f Ch °° ' Even 35 a congressman, his clothes 
reflect his collegiate days. He was wearing a dark gray suit 
blue and white striped button-down shirt and a naw blue 
tie decorated with tennis raccjuets. 

* Mr. Butler what chances harf - — 

Cjress »ir.«=« h«-i. r^feS^cTSacfTm his; chair, 

crossed his legs, folded his arms, and pondered for a bit 
before replying. “I came here in 1972, so we’ve been up 
and down the hill in our relationship — in the power strug- 
gle — with the Executive Branch. We’ve had to fight the 
budget process and have seen the rise of the proletariat 
within the Democratic Party. There’s been an increase in 
the strength of the caucus and qualified removal of the 
seniority system. 

“We’ve had a shift to a Republican majority in the Senate. 
We have become a more unified group, almost to the 
degree that we have a parliamentary system.” 

I inquired how these changes affected him personally. 
He laughed, revealing prominent, pearly white teeth, and 
threw his hands up in the air.; 

“I’ve just reacted to them,” he said, with a shrug. “I don’t 
think I’ve altered my basic philosophy. I think I’ve been 
disappointed in the budget process. It has become more 
bogged down than 1 anticipated and may very well have 
fallen into disuse. I’m not satisfied with the changes in the 
seniority system, due to party discipline expressed 
through the caucus. The Democratic caucus has not done 
much for us. It has agreed to compromise in the indepen- 
dence of particular people, but I think it may very well have 
been a mistake to the extent that it allows both parties to 
develop a party position and then carry forward with it.” 

CONGRESSMAN BUTLER is a member of the House Judici- 
ary Committee, where he serves on two subcommittees: 
Monopolies and Commercial Law; and Courts, Civil Liber- 
ties, and the Administration of Justice. He also is on the 
Committee on Government Operations, where he works 
on the subcommittees for Manpower and Housing and for 
Legislation and National Security. The congressman 
expressed disappointment in the subcommittees. 

“Among the changes that have taken place is the pro- 
liferation of subcommittees and staff. I view this as a very 
poor use of our resources. It would be better if we had 
fewer subcommittees, better staff, and stronger staff on 
each of those subcommittees, and less dilution of legisla- 
tive energies by number.” 

Among Mr. Butler’s achievements during his decade in 
office has been the sponsorship of several bills that were 
enacted into law. The Government Cost Estimate Act, the 
Steel Industry Compliance Extension Act, and bills de- 
claring the weeks of October 4-11, 1981 as “National 
Diabetes Week,” May 3-10, 1981 as “Jewish Heritage 
Week,” April 26, 1 98 1 as “National Recognition Day for 
Veterans of the Vietnam Era,” and October 23, 1981 as 
“Hungarian Freedom Fighters Day,” all became law in the 
past year. 

The veteran Republican affected a sheepish look when I 


by Robin L Lord 


THIS IS THE FIFTH AND FINAL TERM Congressman 
Caldwell Butler will serve in Congress. The 56-year-old 
Republican representing the 6th District of Virginia will 
retire from Congress in November. As one who has lived in 


the 6th District for the last few years, I was interested in 
finding out what prompted his retirement and how he 
views his 1 0 years in Congress. 

1 arrived at his office in the Rayburn Building at 2 o’clock 


Congressman Caldwell Butler 


The worst thing that i think could happen to a member 
is to stay here too long.’ 
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U Richard M. Nixon, then vice president of 
m the United States, came to Roanoke 
M campaigning for the presidency in 1960. 

! Among those who greeted him 


enthusiastically was the local Republican 
chairman, M. Caldwell Butler, a young 
lawyer who had never held public office. 
Nixon won the presidency, though 
not in 1960. And Butler won 
plenty of political offices. Fourteen years 


M. Caldwell Butler 
Sixth District congressman 


after their initial meeting in Roanoke, Butler found himself, 
a member of the U.S. House of Representatives’ Judiciary 
Committee, voting for the impeachment of Nixon in the Watergate 
hearings. For a freshman Republican, sweating out the heat of 
summer 1974, as well as the possible renunciation by his party 
superiors, the vote demonstrated a courage and an integrity that his 
constituents have since come to take for granted. 


In 1950 he had a law degree from the University of Virginia, a 
law practice in Roanoke, and a wife, June, with whom he would 
eventually have four sons. In 1958 Butler ran for Roanoke City 
Council and lost by 14 votes. It was the last election he would ever 
lose in his current career. 

That career took off in 1961, when he became the first Roanoke 
Republican elected to the Virginia House of Delegates since 1901. 
Republicans were a rare species in the 1961 House of Delegates; 
Butler was one of five in the 100-member House. When he departed, 
10 years later, he was respected for his wit and his eloquent tongue- 
lashings, which he delivered frequently as House minority leader. He 
championed numerous policies that have since come to pass: 
abolition of the state poll tax, fairer assignment of legislative 
committees by the speaker of the House, and annual meetings by the 
General Assembly. 

Ironically, Butler rode the wave of Nixon’s landslide victory to 
Congress in 1972, when he trounced two opponents for the vacated 
seat of Rep. Richard Poff. The wit and the tongue-lashings 
accompanied him to Washington. He remains a valued source of 
quotations to the political reporter, whether he is denouncing Rep. 
Charles Diggs of Michigan; calling for the pooling of federal 
retirement programs; opposing an amendment to the Constitution 
that would ban school busing; berating Congress for “overkill” in 
spending; or, as the tardiness of scheduled speaker George Bush 
forced him to do as the emcee at a Roanoke Republican rally in 
1980, extemporaneously denouncing Jimmy Carter for 
being so “political.” 

He is the son of the woman who helped start Roanoke’s public 
library. Now he is helping to write some of the history that we find 
inside. 


Tar Heel Talk— — — — — - 

Watergate and an honest man 


By JACK BETTS 
Daily News Editorial Writer 

When the Watergate break-in occurred 
10 years ago this morning, M. Caldwell 
Butler of Roanoke wasn't even a con- 
gressman yet. 

He was running with the backing of 
President Richard Nixon, and neither 
could have guessed that Butler would 
play a key role in Nixon's fall barely two 
years later. 

Butler was one of 
f : I*. those conservatives 

[ m fr° m South, like 

Ervin and Baker in 
the Senate, who 
would seek the truth, 
apply the law and 
stand for principle. 

A lanky, courtly 
Virginian known for 
his intellect and sharp 
wit, Butler had two 
distinctive characteristics: He was a 
conservative Republican, and he was an 
honest man. 

He was a believer in Richard Nixon. 
Indeed, Butler rode into office partly on 
Nixon’s Watergate coattails. The Presi- 
dent had campaigned for him and consid- 
ered Butler the ideal, pragmatic 
conservative. 

The President's men were counting on 
Butler to help defend him in the House 
Judiciary Committee’s impeachment in- 
quiry. But as the months of 1974 passed, 
their confidence turned to dismay as But- 
ler gradually discovered the truth about 
Richard Nixon. 

I was working then in the Washington 
bureau of the Landmark newspapers, 
including the Daily News & Record and 
the papers in Roanoke and Norfolk. My 
assignment was to find out what Butler 
would do — defend the President or 
defend the U.S. Constitution. 

I could see the doubts in Butler’s mind 
growing as the spring turned to summer. 
Much of the committee's work was behind 
closed doors, and I spent hours with oth- 
er reporters on stake-outs, waiting for 
Butler to come out. I'd follow him 


through the tunnels under the Rayburn 
House Office Building back to his office, 
trying to worm out nuggets of informa- 
tion. 

It was tedious work. Butler obviously 
was troubled. He told me he did little else 
but read the evidence mounting daily be- 
fore the committee. At night, his wife 
June would read him passages from 
Woodward and Bernstein’s All the Presi- 
dent's Men. ■ 

Butler desperately searched for the 
evidence that would exonerate Richard 
Ni^on and allow him to continue the 
administration that Butler otherwise 
supported so strongly. 

Butler was aware of the political conse- 
quences, too. A colleague had joked that 
if Butler voted against Nixon, “Every 
pickup truck in the Shenandoah Valley 
will be up here by dusk." 

By mid-July, Butler had quietly 
reached the conclusion that Nixon was 
guilty. Butler would vote for two articles 
of impeachment — abuse of power and 
obstruction of justice, but no more. 

He also knew that. if the committee 
were divided on partisan lines, the im- 
peachment inquiry would be suspect and 
would only further divide the country: He 
thought it important that there be a 
bipartisan consensus. He joined a group 
of Republicans and Southern Democrats 
on the committee working to draft 
suitable articles of impeachment that all 
the committee could support. 

Reporters covering the inquiry were a 
hardened lot by this time. We had heard 
all the horror stories, and nothing seemed 
to surprise us. But when the committee 
began deliberating the impeachment arti- 
cles in late July, there were few who 
were not moved by the oratory of mem- 
bers of the committee — especially the 
Southerners and the conservatives, 
whose votes would legitimize the pro- 
ceedings. 

The words of Rep. James Mann, D- 
S.C., were so quiet you could barely hear 
them as he told how he would vote 
against Nixon. Columnist Mary McGrory 
wrote that “his words fell like stones in a 
pool." 


Butler went through those agonies but 
more so because it was his fellow Repub : 
lican in the White House. “Watergate is 
our shame," he told the committee and a 
national television audience. “Those 
things happened in the Republican ad- 
ministration while we had a Republican in 
the White House." 

But the president had committed high 
crimes and misdemeanors, Butler went 
on, delivering his opinion, as another col- 
umnist wrote, like one of the Founding 
Fathers. 

“In short," Butler said, “power appears 
to have corrupted; it is a sad chapter in 
American history, but I cannot condone 
what I have heard; I cannot excuse it, 
and I cannot and will not stand still for 
it. . . but there is no joy in it for me." 

A short while later, the committee ap- 
proved the first of three articles of im- 
peachment. The President lost badly. 
Butler, Mann and the other swing votes 
joined in on a 27-11 vote to impeach the 
President. 

When the session was over, Butler 
hustled out of the committee room. J 
chased him down the hall. 

It's the tritest question in journalism, 
but it was the one thing I wanted to 
know. How do you feel, I asked Butler. 

“How do you think I feel,” Butler said, 
wiping the corner of his eye. “How would 
you feel?" 

Ten days later, Richard Nixon resigned 
after a unanimous Supreme Court deci- T 
sion led to the release of tapes proving 
Nixon’s involvement in the cover up from 
the beginning. 

The release of the tapes had a curious 
effect on Nixon’s last defenders in Con- 
gress. They scrambled to catch up with 
those like Butler who had seen the truth 
earlier and had the courage to act upon it. 

Butler must have wrestled from time to 
time for having turned on his president. 
But unlike Nixon, he could sleep knowing 
that he could be proud of what he did. 

Diogenes searched in vain for an honest 
man. In Caldwell Butler, he would have 
found one. 
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Staff photos by WAYNE SCARBERRY and JACK GAKING 
Congressional candidate Jim Olin is doing last-minute campaigning for Olin's 
greeted by Roanoke City Democratic GOP rival Kevin Miller, hands out litera- 
chairman Granger Macfarlane at polls ture to Harwell M. Darby Jr. at Crystal 
(top photo); Rep. M. Caldwell Butler, Spring School Precinct. 
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Rep. M. Caldwell Butler (right) works on speech for Republican rally while behind him (from left) former Gov. Linwood Hoiton,| 
GOP hopeful Marshall Coleman and Gov. John Dalton talk. 

Coleman claims Robb looking down his nose' 


By DAVID ROSENTHAL 

Political writer 

As he waited to speak Thursday night at a rally 
for Roanoke Valley Republicans, gubernatorial can- 
didate Marshall Coleman sat smugly, cradling a fold- 
ed newspaper in his lap. He knew the paper 
contained a little item that would energize his cam- 
paign workers and boost the momentum he says he is 
gaining. 

Gov. John Dalton loosened up the crowd by 
blasting Democrat Charles Robb’s vievfs on some ra- 
cially charged issues that have provided the basis for 
recent Republican attacks. 

Then Coleman took his shot, taking advantage of 
some remarks Robb made Tuesday to employees of 
a Northern Virginia consulting firm. 

Said the Republican candidate, ‘Tm just going 
to read one thing from this newspaper . . (Robb 


ELECTION ’81 


said), ‘We have an enormous reservoir of talent here 
in Northern Virginia. This room is obviously not 
filled with typical residents of Virginia, because 
most of you have several advanced degrees and are 
at a high strata in terms of intellectual capacity; ” 
Robb’s comments came Tuesday as he spoke to 
employees at RDM International, a McLean consult- 
ing firm. 

For Coleman, who was making a half-day tour 
through Southwest Virginia, those remarks provided 
an easy target for some quick political gain. In brief 
stops Wednesday in Bristol and Salem, Coleman chid- 
ed Robb for “looking down his nose” at Virginians 
who reside west of the Blue Ridge, 

Robb has scheduled campaign visits in South- 


west Virginia Saturday and Sunday, 

Tennessee Gov. Lamar Alexander, who praised I 
Coleman at the Bristol appearance, said he was as- 
tonished by Robb’s remark. “You could make a slip I 
like that in the last days of a campaigned change | 
its whole direction,” he said, 

A few hours later in Salem, Republican cele-| 
brants, who included former Gov Linwood Holton I 
and 6th District Rep; M. Caldwell Butler, reacted [ 
with indignation. Theydoudly booed Robb, 

That “slip” was not the only item Coleman used | 
Wednesday to criticize Robb, though. 

As Republicans leaders had done Tuesday night ,1 
Coleman concentrated on some issues — Washington! 
DC., voting rights and postcard registration — that[ 
Robb has used to court black voters. Coleman said! 
however, that those issues were not racial matters! 

. .. . /• \ 
Please see ColemesrC Page B- 
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partment stores, including outlets at 
Tangle wood and Crossroads malls in 
Roanoke and University Mall in 
Blacksburg. 

Woolco has been a great tenant, 
Armstrong said, but Tanglewood 
‘'has been hampered by the one-sto- 
ry building. It doesn’t do much for 
efficiency and movement of traffic 
between the two levels.” 

Armstrong said he was nego- 
tiating to locate a department store 
like Thalhimers, Ivys, Sears or 
Montgomery Ward for a two-story 
operation. 

A high-fashion store will have 
first priority, he said. 

Armstrong envisions razing the 
Woolco building and constructing 
two stories with 50,000 to 60,000 
square feet on each floor. The mall 
would be extended into the new 
store area for additional space near 
the entrance. The Woolco store has 
about 105,000 square feet of space. 

leggett* Periney’s and Miller & 
Rhoads sjpres have two stories at 
the other end of the mail: : ^ 

In the cha r^ges, Armstrong also 




six weeks. Most of the remainder 
Will open by Feb. 1, Armstrong said. 

Among the new shops under 
construction are a General Nutri- 
tion Center; B. Dalton, Bookseller, 
the Junction, a men’s and women’s 
ready-to-wear shop; a new C&P 
Telephone Co. telephone store; Pea- 
nut Shack; a t-shirt store; one-hour 
photo store; World Travel Service; 
Villa Pizza; and corn dog and 
stuffed potato shops. 

The second-floor food court and 
specialty shops on the first floor are 
“pretty well leased up,” Armstrong 
said. The minimalls indicate what 
“we intend to do with Tanglewood in 
the 1980s.” 

The minimalls are “not bowling 
alleys with stores on each side. They 
will have fine amenities with nice 
architectural treatment,” he said. 

“I feel great” about prospects 
for a bi-level department store, 
Armstrong said. It will give 
“complete flexibility to meet the 
challenge of Valley View (the mall 
on Hershberger Road to be started 
next spring). It gives us all the op- 
tions with no limits.” 


GGPs friarvy defeats 
disappointing to Butler 

By JERRIE ATKIN 

Staff writer 

“If only you were running, we wouldn’t be 
sitting here chewing our nails,” a woman told 
Rep. M. Caldwell Butler Tuesday night at Repub- 
lican headquarters in Roanoke. 

The lead for Butler’s 6th District seat in 
Congress had just cba^ Jim 

Olin, the Roanoke Democrats in the ftad. 

"It’s, a ba4 night for Republicans,” Butler 
said|as he watched television results listing Dem- 
ocratic victories in House, Senate and governor 
rac^s. I . ' 

\He didn’t know whether or not the problem 
was^Reagonomics. • \ * ! 

|‘You see people going down.; I don’t know 
why: I sure didn’t think the Democrats would 
so well.” j 

^ He couldn’t hear. The place was 
fHt. ^fe u .gh frequently 


uietr Men Roanoke Valley tallies 
nounced. 

He finally gave up. Without knowing wheth- 
er his successor would be Republican Kevin Mil- 
ler for whom he campaigned so vigorously, 
Butler and his wife escaped the noisy, smoky, 
crowded quarters and went home to hear the re- 
sults in peace. 

The popular Roanoke congressman said he 


Staff photo 

Jake Repass (left), general superintendent of 
Tanglewood Mall, and Carl Grubb, superintendent for 
Boxley Construction, look over plans for minimali 


In the search for a two-story 
tenant, catalog and family ready-to- 
wear stores are not ruled out, Arm- 
strong said. He’s looking for “op- 
timum use” of the space “to 
complete Tanglewood as it should 
be done.” 

The best chances will be with 


companies already in Virginia. 
Armstrong said he was looking at 
stores in Tidewater and Northern 
Virginia. 

“There are a lot of ifs. We are 
talking to a lot of people. Certain 
people want to be in Roanoke.” 


Staff photo by BETTY MASTERS 


Please see Butler, Page B-2 Caldwell Butler and Kevin Miller campaign a few days before election 


Roanoke 

By JOEL TURNER 

Municipal affairs writer 

Roanoke Valley voters backed 
a winner and a loser Tuesday. 

They provided Democrat 
James Olin with the big hometown 
margin that he had relied on to win 
the 6th District seat in Congress. 
Valley voters also gave a slim 


voters backed Olin, Davis 


majority to Democrat Lt Gov. Dick 
Davis in the U.S. Senate race, but it 
was not enough to offset the 
strength of Republican Paul Trible 
in other areas of the state. 

Davis carried the valley by 985 
votes* winning about 51 percent of 
the vote. But he ran much weaker 
than he did a year ago when he car- 
ried the valley by more than 8,000 


votes in his winning race for lieuten- 
ant governor against Republican 
Nathan Miller. 

A year ago, Davis carried all 
three valley localities — Roanoke, 
Salem and Roanoke County. But Tri- 
ble won in Salem and the county 
Tuesday, while narrowly losing the 
valleywide vote. 

Davis carried Roanoke by 


about 3,600 votes. That was much 
smaller than his 6,800 margin last 
year. 

Davis ran behind Olin in city 
voting, indicating that voters were 
splitting their ticket — voting for 
the hometown Democrat for the 
House and the Republican Trible for 

Please see Valley, Page B-2 


pays this year. 

Cosby said Tuesday Salem 
should be able to pay that well with- 
out spending any more money on 
schools than it does this year. He ex- 
pects a 1983-84 school budget of 
approximately $9.8 million. 

Roanoke County has been oper- 
ating Salem’s schools under con- 
tract for a decade, but Salem is 
setting up an independent system 
beginning with the 1983-84 school 
year. 

The proposed pay scale is on 
the agenda for the Salem School 
Board meeting next week, although 
the board may not act on it then. In 
another report to the board, Cosby 
has recommended that only one city 
elementary school be closed next 
year. 

There will be a public hearing 
at the meeting on closing the 
schools. Cosby had suggested closing 
two of the city’s five elementary 
schools, G.W. Carver and Conehurst. 
In the latest report, he recommends 
closing only Conehurst. 

This year’s top pay for Roanoke 
County teachers with master’s de- 


^11 

percent more than Roanoke County 
and 24 percent more than Roanoke 
City. 

In a memorandum to the School 
Board, Cosby says, “No increase in 
local revenue will be required.” 

This year Salem is paying Roa- 
noke County $5 million for school 
operations and $600,000 as final 
payment for the school buildings 
being bought from the county. Cos- 
by’s anticipated operating revenue 
includes both of those amounts and 
$3.2 million in state aid, for a total 
budget of $9.8 million. 

Cosby said Tuesday he doesn’t 
know if that will be accepted by the 
City Council and taxpayers, but “I 
don’t see how they could be unhappy 
with that.” He recalled that the fea- 
sibility study on a separate school 
system he wrote two years ago con- 
cluded it wouldn’t cost any more 
than a joint one, and might be 
cheaper. 

And he said it fulfills his earlier 
promise to pay Salem teachers as 
much or more than their counter- 
parts in the other systems. 

Please see Salaries, Page B-4 


Olin 'considering what 
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messages are in win 


By BEN BEAGLE 

Senior writer 

On the morning after an elec- 
tion in which he had made political 
history in the 6th Congressional Dis- 
trict, Jim Olin was answering phone 
calls and considering raking leaves. 

The history was made when 
Olin beat Republican Kevin Miller 
of Harrisonburg to return the dis- 
trict seat to the Democrats after 30 
autumns of firm GOP control. 

Olin said he is “considering 
what the messages are” in his win. 

Most successful candidates for 
the U.S. House of Representatives 
do not seem bothered on the morn- 
ing after by the fact that they will 
have to run again in two years. 

Olin did not seem bothered by 
this necessity. 

Olin’s win was made possible 
by big wins in Roanoke County and 
Roanoke City. The county, where 
Republicans have run well for 
years, went Democratic this time. 
In Lynchburg, a conservative, hilly 
city by the James River, Olin did not 
win, but he ran well enough. 

He ran well enough to cancel 
out Miller’s superior performance in 
the upper Shenandoah Valley — Mil- 
ler’s home country of Rockingham 
and Augusta counties and the cities 
of Harrisonburg, Staunton and 
Waynesboro. 

And, although he said he didn’t 
want to speculate about what might 
happen two years from now, Olin 
discussed the possibility that GOP 
state Sen. Ray L. Garland of Roa- 
noke may be his opponent 24 months 
from now. 

“He might be (the GOP candi- 
date) for all I know,” Olin said. 

It was Garland who seemed to 
have the Republican nomination at 
hand and was beaten by Miller at a 


spring nominating convention in 
Fishersville. And it was Garland 
who could have been expected to 
run better than Miller in the Roa- 
noke Valley, a area of the district 
that has 37 per cent of the popula- 
tion. 

“I wouldn’t have stood for dif- 
ferent things” in a run against Gar- 
land, Olin said, but “it would have 
changed the campaign completely.” 

Olin said “both of us would 
have been strangers” to the north- 
ern end of the district where Miller 
lives. 

Two years from now, Olin said, 
he would have a record and “a lot 
more friends ... by that time Lynch- 
burg will be voting for me.” 

As for the northern end of the 
district, Olin said, “there was a little 
poison tongue campaign going on” 
with accusations that Olin had a lib- 
eral stand on labor, that he wanted 
to cut defense spending by as much 
as $30 billion. 

Olin also said there was “an 
underground campaign” in Miller’s 
end of the district by what he called 
the “Falwell influence.” The Rev. 
Jerry Falwell of Lynchburg is the 
inventor of the Moral Majority, also 
called the “Christian right.” 

“I don’t know how active that 
was in the upper valley,” Olin said, 
but voters in the Roanoke end of the 
district “rejected those things be- 
cause they knew me.” 

★ ★ 

At 62 and a winner, James Ran- 
dolph Olin is a retired General Elec- 
tric executive, a resident of South 
Roanoke and a departure from the 
usual conception of a Democrat. 

He has a flat accent, still tem- 
pered by the North, and when he 
makes his points, they are firm, like 
those delivered in the board room. 

Please see Messages, Page B-2 
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How one is leaving with good conscience 


Washington— The walls of 2330 Rayburn are 
bare, the bookshelves empty. Cardboard boxes are 
stacked helter-skelter. Only half-joking, staff 
members ask casual visitors if they would like to 
see their resumes. 

Their boss, Caldwell Butler of Virginia, is leav- 
ing after this lame-duck session. So are 77 other 
House members. But unlike most, Mr. Butler is go- 
ing voluntarily. 

Although he is a Republican, his seat was not in 
danger; he ran unopposed his last two times out. 
He was not enfeebled by seniority; he turned 57 in 
June. He was untainted by scandal and highly re- 
spected by his colleagues. 

But he decided a year ago that this fifth term 
would be his last. And also unlike many colleagues, 
he decided to go home— to Roanoke— rather than 
stay in Washington as lobbyist or lawyer. 

One of the reasons I chose him as an example 
from all those departing is that he had so many 
positive reasons to stay. The other was that I was 
fairly sure what his answer would be when I asked 
him what were his highest and lowest points as a 
congressman. 

Leaning back behind his broad desk, he started 
to respond but was interrupted by a call from a 
cabinet member seeking his support on the MX 
vote. 

Then he confirmed my assumption. He main- 
tained that he did not know whether it was his high 
point, or low. But without hesitation, he reminisced 
about voting as a freshman Republican to impeach 
Richard Nixon. 

In 1974, Caldwell Butler was coming up for re- 
election for the first time. Less than two years 
earlier, his conservative district had voted 74 per- 
cent for Mr. Nixon over George McGovern. He 
himself had gotten just 55 percent. 

As a member of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, he was one of those whose consciences were on 
public display in the impeachment hearings for 
weeks on end. Before that first record vote, he ago- 
nized. It was not as easy then as it seems in retro- 
spect. 

But when he stood up to break with most of his 
fellow Republicans, he spoke with conviction. “We 
cannot indulge ourselves the luxury of patronizing 
or excusing the misconduct of our own people/’ he 
told his colleagues. 

And then he explained his vote: “If we fail to 
impeach, we have condoned and left unpunished a 
course of conduct totally inconsistent with the rea- 
sonable expectations of the American people. . . . 
My present inclination is to support articles incor- 
porating my view of the charges of obstruction of 
justice and abuse of power. But there is no joy in it 
for me.” 

Indeed there was not. He was a longtime Nixon 
booster. But he also had gone to law school at 
Thomas Jefferson’s university, and was steeped in 
the Constitution. 


U.S.A. 


A TALE FOR GRANDCHILDREN 
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REPRESENTATIVE CALDWELL BUTLER 
. . . vote to impeach Nixon is his “scarlet letter” 


Although he was renominated by the GOP that 
year, Mr. Butler got only 45 percent of the Novem- 
ber vote. He survived because the Democrats split 
most of the rest with a right-wing independent who 
campaigned against the incumbent’s impeachment 
stand. But as time passed, the 6th District liked its 
sometimes cantankerous congressman more. 

“High or low, it’s my scarlet letter,” he said of 
all that yesterday. “It’s going to be around my 

neck. But I’m still very comfortable with it In 

fact, it helped make me the perfect candidate for 
my district. The moderate-liberal Democrats 
couldn't criticize me and it eroded their ability to 
field a candidate against me.” 

Looking back at Watergate, he said: “I’m satis- 
fied the good Lord elevates people to situations 
where they’re needed. There was nothing in Peter 
Rodino’s record [as Judiciary chairman] to indi- 
cate what he would do. He was naturally cautious 
to a fault. But that in this case gave public opinion 
a chance to catch up with what we were doing ” 


In retrospect, he said, he would have put aside 
office and floor duties to give full time to studying 
the impeachment evidence. Although in that case 
the decision was clearly indicated, “we could have 

railroaded Nixon without realizing it, because 
there were no rules of evidence, against hearsay. 
We should build in more safeguards for evidence” 
should such a situation arise again. 

Mr. Butler does not leave Congress with the 
frustrations some departing members express. But 
he explains that decision in terms familiar to them 
all. 

“I’m in the hole financially,” he said bluntly. 
“I’ve got four kids and have put them through 19 
years of college. I should be accumulating an es- 
tate but I’ve been systematically depleting it. I 
saw no way in prospect if I stayed here.” 

Aside from how he personally fares on $60,662 
plus expenses, Mr. Butler thinks “Congress under- 
values its services. That’s an implication about 
what we can pay our judges and federal officials, 
too. It’s bad for our future.” 

And so he is going back to Roanoke, to practice 
law, with the feeling that he likes the substance of 
his work here but not the job as such. “The enthu- 
siasm and the challenge are not there anymore. 
It’s not frustration, because that’s a matter of ex- 
pectations, and I know what we can reasonably ex- 
pect. . . .” 

Still, he blames a lot on the Democratic leader- 
ship and thinks the Democratic caucus is “com- 
pletely out of hand” the way it controls what the 
House does. If there were a chance of a Republican 
majority, he might stay on despite everything. 

Under these circumstances, and considering the 
way congressional reforms have made each ses- 
sion one long tax and budget procedure, Mr. Butler 
believes “the quality of the legislative product is 
not what it ought to be.” 

He also is willing to say the same thing about 
many of today’s legislators, although he puts his 
choicest remarks about some GOP senators off the 
record. The gist is that some senators fall short of 
brilliance, and some younger representatives give 
more time to devising one-minute appearances on 
live congressional TV than to learning their busi- 
ness. 

By contrast, Mr. Butler leaves with far greater 
respect for professional public employees— the 
dreaded “bureaucrats” of so much campaign 
rhetoric— than he brought to Washington. 

When he gets to Roanoke, he intends to start 
work January 1. He is going to catch up on mainte- 
nance of his house and yard. He is going to load up 
the bookshelves he had built along his upstairs 
hall. 

And he is going to wait for some grandchildren 
to come along. Like most grandfathers, he has a 
story of high adventure waiting for them, and for 
their grandchildren. Unlike most such stories, his 
is true. It began that winter of ’74 
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governor,” he said. “There’s no question 
about it — if it were handed to me I’d be 
very much interested in it.” 

But Butler has gone into “considerable 
debt” during 10 years in Washington, with 
homes here and in Roanoke and the respon- 
sibilities of educating four children. “When 
you get to a certain point you realize you 
ought to have accumulated something and I 
have not. I’m not crying about it . . . I’m not 
leaving for the big bucks.” Butler said, 
though, that he has made a commitment to 
his law firm to re-establish himself profes- 
sionally and to his family to catch up finan- 
cially. 

“I’m devoting no thought or energy to a 
further political career until I get over that 
hurdle and that would take me well past the 
next gubernatorial election. I’d like the 
(governor’s) job . . . but I don’t see how it’s 
going to work out, so I’ve just kind of dis- 
missed it.” 

Butler gave serious thought .last fall to 
running for the seat of retiring U.S. Sen. 
Harry Byrd Jr. Trible had a head start for 
the GOP nomination, Butler said, and that 
“eliminated the draft potential from my 
point of view.” 

But, Butler said, his decision not to 
challenge Trible stemmed essentially from 
the same financial considerations that led to 
his retirement from the House. 

Those close to Butler believe that, as a 
moderate Valley Republican, he has felt 
some degree of rejection from the conserva- 
tives who make up the party’s power base. 

“It’s a shame. He ought to be sitting in 
the U.S. Senate right now,” Jeff Gregson, a 
former member of Butler’s congressional 
staff, said. Gregson, who has served as exec- 
utive director of the state party, said Butler 
may feel some disappointment that the par- 
ty never sought him out. “He would have 
liked to have been recognized more by the 
party leadership in Virginia for the reputa- 
tion and respect he developed in Washing- 
ton.” 


A box of papers for storage in the 
Rayburn building 


Holton, his close friend and political 
ally, says Butler could change his mind 
about running for governor in 1985. “He’ll 
say ‘no’ if you ask him now. But he’s inter- 
ested. He understands that it’s one of the 
greatest jobs in the world.” 

Holton said a broad base of Republi- 
cans could organize for Butler after recog- 
nizing that he would be their best candidate. 
“He’s very shy about getting into a scrap 
with other Republicans. But if it didn’t look 
like it would be a blood bath (for him to go 
after the nomination) he’d do it.” 

Many politicians say Butler would have 
had no trouble being elected governor or 
senator if he had been willing to fight for the 
nomination. 

Indeed, Butler appears to be a man 
with few political enemies. “Everybody 
views Caldwell as being a competent, effi- 
cient-type legislator,” Delegate Richard 
Cranwell, D-Roanoke County, said. 

“I’m very high on him,” 6th District 
Democratic Chairman Granger Macfarlane 
said. “He’s a man of character, integrity, a 
person of wit and humor. He’s represented 
the desires of the people of the district well. 
I don’t think he’s got any enemies at all.” 

But Butler remembers all too well the 
lean years of the Virginia GOP — the days, 
as he often says, when state Republicans 
could hold their conventions in a phone 
booth; when there were only a handful of 
Republicans in the General Assembly and 
few were willing to take on the Democratic 
machine that controlled the state. 

“I have never felt like I was going to 
indulge in the luxury of shouldering aside 
another Republican for the nomination. It’s 
a luxury the Republicans don’t need,” Butler 
said. 

“He never knew the art of self-promo- 
tion,” Richard Cullen, a Richmond lawyer 
who once served as Butler’s press aide, said. 
“His efforts were always for a higher cause 
what’s good for the people he’s represent- 
ed — and he built that reputation of being 
one of the most effective and fairest men in 
Congress through quiet, hard, industrious 
work.” 

Cullen recalls “how proud members of 
both parties were” at the way Butler han- 
dled himself during Watergate. “He did his 
state, his country and his party proud” and 
could have easily used it to promote himself 
politically. Yet, Cullen remembers, “I was 
under strict orders to never try to get pub- 
licity for him out of the Judicial Committee 
inquiry.” 

Butler, after serving as the first GOP 
caucus chairman in the General Assembly, 
was elected to Congress in 1972, succeeding 
Radford Republican Richard Poff, who had 
held the 6th District seat for 20 years. 

Butler had been boosted by the Nixon 
landslide. He billed himself as a member of 
the Nixon team, and, as Cullen remembers 
it, had “a special relationship” with Nixon 
from the days they had worked together in 
Virginia for Holton. 

In 1974, though, Butler announced he 
would back impeachment charges against 
Nixon. He told the Judiciary Committee and 
a nationwide television audience that “if we 
fail to impeach . . . (we) will have condoned 
and left unpunished a presidential course of 
conduct designed to interfere and obstruct 
the very process which he is sworn to up- 
hold; and we will have condoned and left un- 
punished an abuse of power fatally without 
justification ... In short, power appears to 
have corrupted ... I cannot and will not 
stand for it.” 

It was an agonizing period for Butler. 
There were pressures from Republicans 
from across the district, the state and the 
nation to support Nixon. 

Looking back, he recalls that sentiment 
in Virginia was divided: There was some 
“harsh criticism” and a few ugly, threaten- 
ing telephone calls to his home. But many of 
the letters he received were thoughtful and 
understanding of his position and the re- 


Press secretary Teresa Garland of Roanoke helps Congressman Butler clean out his files 


sponsibility he felt. “I felt I was under a 
minimum of threat.” 

Gregson remembers that after his tele- 
vised speech Butler had him call GOP lead- 
ers in the 6th District to see if they still 
wanted him as a candidate for re-election 
that fall. Butler wasn’t sure he could count 
on their support. 

Butler conceded that the strain caught 
up with him later. “Quite frankly — after 
the event, during the unwinding phases — I 
was, for several months, conscious of the 
fact that I must have been under some 
pressure.” 

He said he had “difficulty relaxing . . . 
concentrating . . . was a little short-fused, 
perhaps. After you’ve been through an expe- 
rience like that you can’t suddenly walk 
away from it (but) I was surprised that it 
took me as long as it did to really get back 
to the feeling that I was back up to speed.” 
He said he’s had no contact with Nixon 
since 1974 and admits “I’d be a little self- 
conscious if I had occasion to run into him 
now. I’m really kinda relieved ... I think the 
guy should have retired moje gracefully 
than he has. He keeps boppin’ up.” 

Butler’s role in Watergate is part of his 
legend. At a recent party for current and 
former staff members, a Washington come- 
dian, Joan Cushing, joked that Nixon would 
be sending Butler a farewell gift: “a leather- 
bound copy of the articles of impeachment 
so you’ll be reminded how you got to be so 
well known so quickly in Washington.” 

Butler hopes he will be remembered for 


more than Watergate. He said he did not 
come to Washington thinking he could solve 
all the country’s problems single-handedly. 
Service in the state, legislature had shown 
him that was not the way the process works. 

But in the Congress, much more than in 
the General Assembly, “any member who 
wants to get involved in a particular issue 
can have an impact.” He feels he has 
“stayed on top of the job” and left his mark, 
particularly regarding matters that have 
come before the Judiciary Committee. 

In terms of what he has put on the 
books, Butler is proud of the bankruptcy re- 
form act he worked on for several years. He 
acknowledges that there is some criticism 
of the law and refinements are necessary. 
But “the changes we made have placed this 
country in a position where we are able to 
take care of all the business failures in a 
time of recession in a very orderly way. If 
we hadn’t had those reforms we would have 
real problems today.” 

Butler is pleased that the change he 
recommended six years ago for the Voting 
Rights Act — the “bail-out” provisions for 
the states — was finally adopted. 

Other accomplishments? “It’s hard to 
explain to people. But I feel like the things 
we have prevented from happening are the 
things about which we should be proudest. 
You know, this Congress is populated with a 
lot of people who would solve every single 
problem with a new federal program. And 
anytime we can shoot down or prevent one 
of these expensive, Band-Aid programs I 


feel like we’ve made some progress.” 

Butler said he considers it an accom- 
plishment that there have been no changes 
in the U.S. Constitution. “We’ve been under 
a lot of pressure” on proposals involving the 
Equal Rights Amendment, voting represen- 
tation for the District of Columbia, prayer 
in the schools, abortion and a balanced fed- 
eral budget. “Every one of them has been 
flawed and I guess I want to take some 
credit for having insisted that if we were 
going to change the Constitution we do it 
right. So that’s another thing I feel pretty 
good about. We haven’t made any changes in 
the Constitution of the United States while 
I’m here, but we survived.” 

He said he’s felt good about his rela- 
tionships with others in the Virginia delega- 
tion, with his colleagues on the Judiciary 
Committee and, especially, with “a subver- 
sive Republican group called the Wednes- 
day group.” 

The Wednesday group, Butler said, 
“started out with a bunch of liberal Republi- 
cans” getting together for drinks and a 
round-table discussion once a week. It still 
has more liberals than moderates, but when 
Butler served as chairman he “quietly ad- 
ded people from the South, people with a 
more conservative approach.” 

Today, the group sefems to represent 
the GOP intelligentsia of Congress. It is 
composed of “the bright people . . . not very 
doctrinaire in anything ... but a pretty good 
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Making an exit from the House during last days in Congress 


W ASHINGTON - To get 
to the handsome desk 
where the unfinished 
business of the 97th Con- 
gress awaits him, long-legged M. 
Caldwell Butler must first negotiate 
the obstacle course of boxes stacked 
in his office. 

The stacks get higher each day, 
a poignant reminder that Butler is 
dismantling a 10-year career in the 
House of Representatives. 

He is packing it up and getting 
ready to go home to Roanoke. 

Washington and Lee University, 
which paid tribute to Butler witli an 
honorary degree four years ago, will 
take some of his records. Paul Tri- 
ble, the U.S. senator-elect, will take 
over the 6th District constituency 
files since Trible plans to establish 
an office in Roanoke. Some things 
will be sent to Butler’s residence; 
others, including the desk he is buy- 
ing from the government, will go 
with him into private law practice. 

With mock dismay, Butler looks 
at everything that must be cleared 
out. “If you see anything you want,” 
he says to visitors, “help yourself.” 
Friends who drop by from 
neighboring offices laugh at his 
jokes and the logistical problems of 
his departure. A thin mist gaiety 
marks the round of farewell parties 
for Butler and his wife, June — in- 
cluding one given by their long-time 
friends from Roanoke, former Gov. 
and Mrs. Linwood Holton. 

But there is also evidence of 
genuine regret that Congress is los- 


ing one of its most respected mem- 
bers. 

Recently, “Sunday Morning,” a 
CBS news program, explored why 
some of the most qualified congress- 
men — people with experience, 
good reputations and every expecta- 
tion of re-election if they’d wanted it 
— decided not to run again in 1982. 

Butler was featured on the 
show. He was described as “a con- 
servative Republican whose stature 
among his peers derives from his 
excellent mind and his absolute fair- 
ness.” The commentator said, “He’s 
leaving because, well, the job 
doesn’t pay what a man such as this 
can earn on the outside” and also be- 
cause Butler had become concerned 
that he might lose touch with con- 
stituents if he stayed in Washington 
any longer. 

Butler emphasized financial 
considerations when he announced 
last year that he was giving up his 
6th District seat. As he prepares to 
turn things over to Democrat James 
Olin of Roanoke, Butler says he has 
no regrets about that decision. 

Butler takes pride in his politi- 
cal accomplishments and the repre- 
sentation he gave those who elected 
him. He is proud that, during his 
public life, which includes 10 years 
in the Virginia legislature, “I have 
maintained my own self-respect and 
intellectual integrity and have the 
respect of the people that I’ve 
worked with. I feel pretty good 
about that.” 

But there is sadness for the 
57-year-old Butler as he closes out 


an important phase of his life. 

In an interview with the Roa- 
noke Times & World-News, he re- 
vealed that his stand during the 
Watergate impeachment hearings, 
which earned him national promin- 
ence, may have cost him a GOP 
leadership role in Congress. 

Even after nearly a decade, he 
senses “some resentment” from oth- 
er Republicans for the part he 
played in toppling the presidency of 
Richard Nixon. 

It is never articulated, h$ said. 
But “there’s still a lot of strong feel- 
ing” that Republicans on the House 
Judiciary Committee who did not 
support Nixon during the impeach- 
ment hearings were traitors and 
“that we belong more to the liberal 
or moderate wing than the conserv- 
ative people who are controlling the 
party.” 

Despite his efforts to build, the 
state Republican Party, despite the 
esteem he’s earned in Washington, 
despite his frequent signals of inter- 
est in the governor’s office or the 
U.S. Senate, Butler has never been 
vigorously courted or promoted for 
statewide office by the state GOP 
hierarchy. 

Butler speaks of such disap- 
pointments without bitterness, al- 
though he recognizes that the time 
for such opportunities is probably 
gone for good. 

“I think the job of governor is a 
pretty high honor. There’s a lot of 
things I would like to do if I were 
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Caldwell Butler 

"I hope that I will 
be so busy 
practicing law that 
I will not for a 
moment stop to 
realize that I am no 
longer in 
Congress / " 


Mr. Butler 

leaves 

Washington 


By MARGIE FISHER 

Senior writer 
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‘I want to get back and live with the kind of people I’ve lived with most of my life’ 

Butler nears an end 
to legislative career 


‘Politics has been a constant challenge. . .’ 


By Bill Miller 

Times-Dispatch 
Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON - M. Caldwell Butler’s House 
office is bare nails poking from stripped walls, 
packing boxes sitting everywhere and a full-color 
plaster cast of the Virginia seal lying on a chair. 
Butler is moving. 

Beginning 20 years ago, Butler spent a decade 
journeying to Richmond every January as a mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates. Ten years ago, he set 
up a second home in Northern Virginia and began 
commuting as the 6th District representative. This 
is not the first time he has reordered his life, but 
this, at the age of 57, is a retirement. After two 
decades, he is leaving politics, returning to law and 
Roanoke. 

“You make a decision — who knows why? Whv’d 


you marry the woman you did? Enter your profes- 
sion? It was clear to me this job was moving. The 
challenge was disappearing. If I was going to make 
a change, I ought not to wait until it was too late; I’ll 
be as much a former congressman in four years as 
now. I believe it’s important to have some turnover. 

“Homesickness is part of it. I didn’t come from 
the plains of Texas. The Roanoke Valley is a beauti- 
ful area. I want to get back to it. 

“And, you don’t make deep personal associations 
here. It’s the nature of the job. When the weekends 
come, when you’d normally relax with your friends, 
they’ve dispersed and you have to disperse to make 
speeches or look after your people. I want to get 
back and live with the kind of people I’ve lived with 
most of my life.” 

Money also played a part. House members earn 
about $60,000 — more than most people, but anyone 


not rich in his own right will tell you it isn’t enough. 
Butler said as much when he said he was quitting. 

“It was embarrassing. I’m genuinely con- 
cerned. ... A lot of people are not making it. I’ve had 
demands on my resources — college expenses hit 
me while I was here — that others don’t have. I think 
it’s a sad commentary that Congress doesn’t have 
the courage to pay itself the salary it ought to have 
to compete in the job market. We’re not attracting 
anybody to Congress from the middle-aged group 
with profesional or business experience unless they 
have money.” 

It’s not that Butler thinks members of Congress 
have a right to earn more than other people do. “Fm 
quite sure you could . . . find someone who’d take the 
job for the minimum wage, but you’re going to get 

Continued on Page 4, Col 1 
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Butler’s career nears end 


Continued From First Page 

what you pay for.” 

It’s just that sort of candid outspokenness that 
characterized Butler’s political life. Even his friend, 
financial manager and campaign chairman, Jay 
Langhammer, knows that. ‘‘He has a delightful 
sense of humor, but he gets grumpy with the people 
around him. He is demanding. He thinks so far ahead 
of everyone else, he wants everything to move with 
him,” said the Roanoke businessman. 

Now, Butler seems quite relaxed, a leg draped 
over the pull-out writing shelf of his desk. His every 
answer begins with a joke, signaling his relaxed 
frame of mind; and also suggesting self-conscious- 
ness at question after question about himself. 

Throughout his political life, Butler moved in his 
own style, seeking not the spotlight, but to “do my 
thing where I’ve found myself.” Literally, his has 
been the ironic success story. 

Believed in two-party politics 

Butler started as a young lawyer believing in 
two-party politics. It was the late 1950s. Democrats 
controlled Virginia’s political machinery with iron 
fists. 

“Oh, it was just something to do. Something extra- 
curricular,” Butler recalled. “I started by running 
for Roanoke City Council in 1958. The Good Lord, in 
his wisdom, saw fit that I wasn’t elected, but I was 
hooked. 

“Politics has been a constant challenge, until 
more recently. It’s also a pretty worthwhile use of 
your energies. In a lot of situations, when people 
come to you, you can’t help them and that’s frustrat- 
ing. After you’ve been in this business for a while, 
there’s a lot you can do for a lot of people and that’s 
rewarding.” 

Of Butler’s first race, Linwood Holton, his friend, 
political ally and former law partner, recalled, “I 
was chairman of the party; if not, I was the spiritual 
head anyway. I stirred all that up — running Repub- 
licans. I stirred Caldwell to run for City Council. I 
was sitting in his living room when the results came 
'in. He lost by 13 votes to a podiatrist. He was very 
‘discouraged. He hates to lose. He never lost again.” 

Despite his loss, Butler was hooked. “By 1960, with 
-the presidential election, we had built a pretty 
strong Republican organization. So in 1961, 1 ran for 
the legislature. We won. And had a pretty good base 
going for the Republican Party there.” 

His Republican partisanship stems from his shar- 
ing the party ideology of “solving problems by 
letting people do it for themselves, without direc- 
tions or intrusion from the government.” But his 
partisanship is inherited, too. His great-grandfather, 
James Alexander Walker, was a House member and 
his grandmother, Willie Walker Caldwell, was a 
Republican National Committee member. 

Became House minority leader 

In the House of Delegates, Butler asserted his 
partisanship and became the leader of its five Re- 
publicans. “He used to be pretty good at pulling the 
donkey’s tail,” said Holton. “Once, the Democrats 
had voted through this reapportionment plan and, at 
the request of Gov. Lindsey Almond, they declared it 
an emergency bill. The only emergency probably 
was getting it passed before the Democratic prima- 
ries or something. 

“When it came up in the House, Caldwell stood up 
and asked what the emergency was. No one could 
tell him. They said, ‘Go ask the governor.’ Caldwell 
said, ‘Okay, I will. Will you give me a recess?’ They 


couldn’t believe it. When he went to see Almond, of 
course there wasn’t any emergency.” 

After a decade, Butler’s enthusiasm waned. In 
1969, Holton was campaigning to become Virginia’s 
first Republican governor since Reconstruction. 
Mid-way the campaign, Butler told him he wasn’t 
going to run again. “I told him I knew he didn’t think 
I was going to be elected governor, but I did,” Holton 
recalled. “I told him I needed him in the General 
Assembly for at least two more years. He stayed on 
and was invaluable to me as the minority leader. 

“The best thing he ever did was put me together 
at breakfast with Roy Smith, the Democratic chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee. After that, 
whenever Roy Smith and I teamed up for some- 
thing, we usually got it.” 

He was swept into Watergate 

Butler did make good his threat to quit the Gener- 
al Assembly. In 1972, he ran for the 6th District seat 
to replace Rep. Richard Poff, whose earlier cam- 
paigns Butler had been chairman of. In Washington, 
he was quickly swept into the Watergate brouhaha, 
and emerged a celebrity. 

Jack Smith, Roanoke Valley Chamber of Com- 
merce executive, recalled that shortly after Butler 
was elected, he went home to give a speech. He had 
run, Smith said, on the slogan, “You’ll know he’s 
there.” When Butler stood up, “he began by saying 
that he sure hoped his new constituents knew he was 
there ’cause no one else did.” 

What really happened was quite different. “Dick 
Poff had advised me to get myself onto the Judicia- 
ry Committee. He said it was a nice, quiet place to 
be a part of the process. I’ve not taken any more of 
his suggestions.” 

The Judiciary Committee, of course, considered 
impeaching Richard Nixon. Butler came to be writ- 
ten up as the Southern Republican whose speech 
saying the committee had to vote for impeachment 
collapsed Nixon’s defenses and helped force him 
into resigning. 

Despite that premature climax in his House ca- 
reer, Butler went on to serious and less-noted work. 
“He has a very active and agile mind; is a very 
independent thinker. And very expressive,” said a 
Judiciary Committee lawyer. 

His colleagues valued him also and quickly voted 
him into The Wednesday Group, a semi-official 
liberal-to-moderate organization of Republicans. 
He was its chairman from 1979 to 1981. As a member 
and chairman, he is credited with pushing the group 
to study issues he thought deserved attention. “If he 
felt something was falling through the cracks, he’d 
ask for research and use it to focus attention on the 
issue. It didn’t matter what the issue was,” said a 
group staffer. 

Supported president, defied administration 

Nor did it matter what anyone else thought. While 
he supported President Reagan, Butler defied the 
administration and supported the Legal Services 
Corporation legislation. His stance, however, 
earned him praise from the civil rights community, 
something he did not get that often. He and the the 
civil rights leaders were particularly at odds when 
the Voting Rights Act came up for renewal and 
revision recently. Taking an unyielding conserva- 
tive position, Butler was the only Judiciary Com- 
mittee member to oppose reporting out the bill that 
eventually became law. 

Then, Buter said it was unfair to continue making 
Virginia get local and state voting laws approved by 
the Justice Department before they took effect and 


that the arbitrariness of the newly written exemp-j 
tion clause would keep Virginia from winning an 
exemption. Supporters of the clearance provision 
said Virginia’s leaders still pass discriminatory 
laws and that they need someone to oversee them 
until their attitudes change. 

It is indicative of Butler that after the bill became 
law, he proposed that the state create a commission 
to survey all voting laws to ensure they were not 
discriminatory, which would enable the state to 
qualify for an exemption after 10 years. 

He has dealt with controversy 

Besides the Voting Rights Act, Butler has dealt 
with abortion, prayer in school and the Constitution- 
al amendments for everything from equal rights to 
balancing the federal budget. In 1978, he became 
Congress’ leading expert on bankruptcy laws, ac- 
cording to Judiciary Committee lawyers who 
worked with him on rewriting them. 

Butler is credited generally with being “responsi- 
ble for the whole committee staff and his colleagues 
doing a better job,” said one committee lawyer. “He 
is an outstanding lawyer, superb on the Constitution 
He would keep pointing things out and we’d keep| 
doing things better and better to satisfy him.” 

This is not to say Butler doesn’t have critics. Most| 
criticism has been of his positions and from people 
who disagreed with him, as on the Voting Rights) 
Act. 

Milder criticism has come from those who find) 
-him too inflexible, too unpolitical. A former aide| 
once complained that he wouldn’t listen to the politi 
cal way of accomplishing things, preferring just b 
throw out his idea and let it rise or fall on its own 1 
merits. 

Butler conceded, “No, I’ve never been good at 
coalition building. It’s my responsibility to make 
political decisions. I think that’s the right approach. 
You point yourself in the right direction and go. 
Sometimes, you have to compromise and I’ve been 
graceful about that, but I’ve never been good at 
putting together a coalition. It’s just not my inclina- 
tion.” 

Butler acknowledged that coalition builders are 
usually more successful, but added, “at what price?” 

Historically, most men have not voluntarily sur- 
rendered the stardom of Capitol Hill. Butler said he 
never got that much out of it. “You can’t when you 
look around and see everyone’s as ordinary as you. A 
congressman shouldn’t take himself that seriously. 
It’s not that great a job.” 

Besides, he added, Washington is “an unnatural 
existence. 

“If I have to explain it, I’m not sure you can 
understand it, but you have this constant situation 
where you have a great deal of staff help. You get 
away from the individual work you do. As [Rep] Bob 
Giamo told me, the staff makes idiots of us by doing 
all our work. Then you have this rat race of having 
to be in two places at once. And you live in two 
houses, neither of which qualifies as a home.” 

After leaving, Butler will become a senior part- 
ner in Woods, Rogers, Muse, Walker and Thornton. 
He envisions “nine-to-five days, being able to make 
social commitments and keep them; being able to 
spend time with my children, who are all four grown 
and gone; being able to last a full set of tennis 
without being too out of shape; doing my share in the 
community and church, and maintaining my house 
— all those things that go with the ordinary life of a 
lawyer. 

“And, I hope, with less frequent trips to the bank” 
to borrow money. 


Butler favors federal plan 
to repair roads, bridges 


By OZZIE OSBORNE 

Senior writer 

Rep. M. Caldwell Butler today de- 
scribed a federal highway-repair and jobs 
program as “a fine proposal” and said he 
hopes it’s approved by the lame-duck ses- 
sion of Congress opening Monday. 

“Evidence is clear that this country’s 
roads and bridges are in bad shape and 
something must be done about them,” But- 
ler said. 

The program would be financed by a 
5-cent-per-gallon increase in the federal 
gasoline tax. That would pay for $5.5 bil- 
lion in highway, bridge and mass construc- 
tion projects and create about 320,000 jobs. 

Butler said while he supported the 
program, he thought it should carry two 
provisions: The money should be targeted 
to the problem, not necessarily to areas 
where unemployment is highest, and provi- 
sions of the Davis-Bacon Act should not ap- 
ply to the work. 

Davis-Bacon provides that contractors 
bidding on federal work must pay their 
employees the prevailing wage rate for 
that locality. 

The act was adopted in 1931 to protect 
local labor from the competition of cheap, 
imported labor. It has been vigorously crit- 
icized as having outlived its usefulness and 
having cost taxpayers billions of dollars. 
Critics of Davis-Bacon say it added $140 
million to the cost of Interstate 66 in 
Northern Virginia alone. 

In other comments today, Butler said: 

• He doesn’t expect President Rea- 
gan’s MX missile proposal to be brought up 
at the lame-duck session. 

• He does not favor the administra- 
tion’s idea of making the 10 percent feder- 
al tax cut effective Jan. 1 instead of July 1. 

• He thinks nothing — “to my great 
disappointment,” he says — will be done 
about the financially troubled Social Secu- 
rity system at the forthcoming session. 

Butler said that if Congress ever ap- 



Rep. M. Caldwell Butler 

Calls plan 'a fine proposal' 


proves a missile deployment plan, he 
thinks it will approve the one Reagan out- 
lined Monday. That proposal calls for de- 
ployment of the huge MX missile in a 
string of silos at Francis E. Warren Air 
Force Base near Cheyenne, Wyo. 

“If pressed. I’d support the proposal,” 
Butler said. “But I don’t expect it to come 
up during the remainder of my tenure.” 
The deployment problem is one Con- 
gress eventually must face, Butler said. 

Butler said he’s against making the 
tax cut effective Jan. 1 because it would 
increase the federal deficit. He added: 

“I think the deficit is one of the prob- 
lems that is really overwhelming, and we 
should not aggravate it.” 

y Please see Butler, Page B-2 
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From Page Bfl 

The congressman said there are 
several Social Security proposals he 
finds acceptable. He said the retire- 
ment age could be progressively 
stretched out to 68, coverage cpuld 
be broadened to include federal 
employees and others, and cost-of- 
living increases could be held to 4 
percent. 

He said he is against raising 
taxes any more than already sched- 
uled. 

“But that’s probably what’s 
going to happen,” Butler said. “The 
Democrats don’t know how to solve 
problems except by raising taxes.” 

Butler guessed the lame-duck 
session of Congress will end by Dec. 
15. It will be his last because he is 
retiring at the end of his term after 
representing Virginia’s 6th District 
for 10 years. 
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As Butler prepares to depart 


R OANOKE’S Eep. M. 
Caldwell Butler is a Re- 
publican to the core, but 
he’s a Republican who thinks for 
himself. 

This independent streak as- 
serted itself again this week 
when the retiring 6th District 
congressman spoke out on the 
issues likely to confront the 
lame-duck session of Congress 
and to haunt succeeding ses- 
sions. 

Butler is strongly in favor 
of a federal highway-repair and 
jobs program to repair the na- 
tion’s crumbling infrastructure 
and to create jobs for idle Amer- 
icans. But he is against creating 
additional budget deficits. So he 
favors a 5-cent-per-gallon gaso- 
line tax to finance the work. 

He adds to the proposal two 
common-sense suggestions. One 
is that the money be spent where 
the improvements are needed 
and not necessarily where unem- 
ployment is high. This should not 
be a make-work program, but a 
genuinely productive effort to 
put back into repair the basic fa- 
cilities on which our national 
prosperity depends. If the money 
is frittered away on make-work 
projects, we will simply be dig- 
ging ourselves a deeper hole. 

His other suggestion is that 
the Davis-Bacon Act not apply 
to this program. The Davis-Ba- 
con Act is a product of the 1930s. 
It requires that contractors bid- 
ding on federal projects pay “the 
prevailing wage rate” for that 
locality. In practice, the prevail- 
ing rate has come to mean the 
highest union rate, and federal 


I 

contractors have been required 
to pay higher wages than non- 
government contractors. The 
program to rescue our infra- 
structure should be designed as 
an economy run and not as a 
gravy train. 

Butler’s support for the 
president’s economics program 
has always been conditional. He 
has applauded spending cuts and 
deplored deficits. He is being 
consistent when he expresses his 
opposition to moving up next 
year’s tax cut by six months — 
from July 1983 to January 1983. 
He is also being consistent with 
the economic realities. Budget 
deficits in the $200 billion range 
cannot be tamed by cutting tax- 
es. 

The congressman doesn’t 




expect the president’s proposal 
for basing the MX missile to 
come before the lame-duck ses- 
sion of Congress. If it does, “If 
pressed, I’d support the pro- 
gram.” His apparent reluctance 
is understandable: The MX rep- 
resents a lot of money for an | 
uncertain level of security. 

On Social Security, Butler I 
fears that nothing will be done in 
this session. His ideas for solving 
the problem follow the paths of | 
common sense: gradually 

stretching out the retirement 
age to 68, broadening coverage, 
and modifying cost-of-living 
benefits. 

In his thoughtful approach 
to these issues, Rep. Butler sets 
a good example for his succes- 
sor. 


1 DON’T KNOW 
ABOUT YOU, BUT 
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Legal Board Members Avoid Joining ’Em by Representing ’Em 


We have to consider the possibility, in 
reference to the brouhaha over the Legal 
Services Corp. board, that the Great Com- 
municator failed to transmit clearly to his 
appointees what he wanted them to do. 

He may well have said, “Demolish it” 
They must have heard him say, “Impover- 
ish it* 

How else can it be explained that his 
choices have been soaking Uncle Sam in a 
shameless manner? They are acting like 
the poor people Reagan cites so often: the 
food stamp recipient who buys vodka with 
his change, the welfare queen in her Cad- 
illac. 

When his efforts to kill the agency 
failed— Congress and the American Bar As- 
sociation are unaccountably fond of it — the 
president started packing the board with 
saboteurs. They did better as buccaneers, 
running up bills more than double those of 
their predecessors. 

Rep. M. Caldwell Butler (R-Va.), a 
member of the House Judiciary oversight 
subcommittee that is looking into the 


board’s expenses and a man given to mea- 
suring his words, observed, “It sounds like 
the first thing they do was to go and put all 
four feet and a snout into the trough.” 

Reagan has had it in for Legal Services 
since his days as governor of California, 
where the local agency kept bringing, and 
winning, class-action suits against his rich 
friends, the agribusiness growers. 

The Republicans are furious. Seven 
House members fired off an indignant let- 
ter to the president and told him he would 
do well to surrender in his long war against 
Legal Services. Rep. Harold S. Sawyer (R- 
Mich.), who is hardly the bomb-throwing 
kind, told the president that the conduct of 
his appointees was “an embarrassment to 
us and becoming a political liability to 
you.” 

Sawyer, who for more than 30 years was 
an attorney in Michigan and became a sen- 
ior partner in a 70-member law firm, is an 
ardent partisan of Legal Services. His firm 
contributed $10,000 a year to the agency. 

“You can’t tell people to stay off the 
streets and then not give them access,” he 
says, “Sure there have been abuses. There 


was that Connecticut case where they rep- 
resented someone wanting a sex change. 
But there are few.” 

Sawyer is only one of many Republican 
congressmen who sigh that they could pro- 
vide Reagan with distinguished Legal Ser- 
vices board members who would gladly 
serve for nothing. 

Among the abuses, the contract of Legal 
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Services Corp. President Donald Bogard 
has stirred special fuming and cackling 
around Washington’s yuletide punch bowls. 

Bogard approached government service 
the way lawyers approach their arrange- 
ments with private corporations, Butler 
notes. That is, in the spirit of greed. 

The sweets provided Bogard, whose deal 
with the government was negotiated for 


him by William F. Harvey, chairman of the 
board and a former law professor of Bo- 
gard, are truly startling. He gets, in addi- 
tion to his $57,500 salary, a full year’s sev- 
erance pay, benefits and expenses if he is 
fired. 

He gets unlimited room and board, two 
trips a month to his Indianapolis home 
until June and a membership in a private 
club, presumably to compensate him for 
the tedium of consorting with the poor. 

Dan Rathbun, 23, a divinity school stu- 
dent, is Reagan’s odd idea of a Legal Ser- 
vices “client” representative for the poor. 
Rathbun’s qualification as a poor person is 
that he has declared financial indepen- 
dence from his family, although his parents 
still claim him as a dependent 

He will not, in any case, be poor for long. 
He has collected $1,032.07 in consulting 
fees in two months. 

The board’s fees are so high that Butler 
remarked sardonically that he was not sure 
the oversight subcommittee could afford 
their testimony. They charge $29 an hour 
just to think about Legal Services. 

As usual, when confronted with the spec- 


tacle of the rich getting richer, the admin- 
istration was ambivalent. White House 
counselor Edwin Meese III said he thought 
where “they donate a lot of time and the 
law provides consulting fees, they should 
take consulting fees.” 

In the midst of the furor, William Olson, 
who has received $19,000 in consulting fees 
in the year he has been on the board, went 
on the McNeill-Lehrer report, and took the 
offensive. He called the current scandal a 
“smokescreen” raised by certain congress- 
men who resent the fact that the new 
board no longer funds “the left and their 
leftist constituencies.” 

His adversary on the program, Rep. Bar- 
ney Frank (D-Mass.), pointed out that one 
of the signers of the protest letter to the 
president is Republican Rep. Henry J. 
Hyde, an ardent conservative from Illinois. 
“The suggestion that Hyde is a leftist front 
is, frankly, pretty funny.” 

Frank says he believes that this partic- 
ular Washington Christmas story will have 
a happy ending. “Reagan has made the 
Legal Services stronger politically than it 
has ever been.” 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 


Justice Asks Court 
For Delay in Ruling 
On Bankruptcy Law 


By Fred Barbash 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Justice Department officials yes- 
terday asked the Supreme Court to 
delay the effective date of its ruling 
invalidating the nation’s bankruptcy 
system after the lame-duck Congress 
failed to enact a new bankruptcy 
bill. 

The department sought the delay 
until March 25 reluctantly, and only 
after receiving a specific request 
from Senate Majority Leader How- 
ard H. Baker Jr. (R-Tenn.) and as- 
surances from congressional leaders 
that the new bill will be a priority 
item for Congress when it recon- 
venes. 

The court must act before Dec. 25 
to forestall what some see as total 
disruption of a system designed to 
bring some order to the management 
of both private and business finan- 
cial crises. 

Lawyers say that its “limbo” sta- 
tus would mean, among other things, 
that banks would not make loans to 
some failing businesses and people 
could be put out of work. 

It was the second delay the de- 
partment has requested since the 
bankruptcy law was declared uncon- 
stitutional in June. 

“I am deeply concerned,” Attorney 
General William French Smith told 
congressional leaders on Dec. 10, 
“that the judiciary and the nation 
might conclude that, in the view of 
Congress, judicial decrees concerning 
constitutionality are not to be taken 
seriously.” 

The failure was “irresponsible and 
borders on the criminal,” Rep. M. 
Caldwell Butler (R-Va.) said in an 
interview. 

“We spent time in the lame-duck 
session on bills going down an end- 
less road to nowhere — domestic con- 
tent, jobs, immigration, cruise ships, 
lovelxiats and any number of unan- 
imous consent requests for the in- 
nocuous. Yet we couldn’t find 40 
minutes to consider this bill.” 

Businesses in trouble, ordinary 
private debtors, creditors and con- 
sumers are all dependent on the 
bankruptcy system to manage finan- 
cial crises when they arise, and the 
system is used to protect failing 
companies during periods of reorga- 
nization. 

The current problem began last 
spring when the justices said a new 
bankruptcy system, designed to 
streamline the process, unconstitu- 
tionally gave too much power to 
bankruptcy judges without giving 
them the life tenure and other pro- 


tections that insulate the rest of the 
federal judiciary from political pres- 
sure. 

The court stayed its ruling until 
Oct. 4 to give Congress time to act. 
When Congress missed that dead- 
line, the Justice Department won 
another extension until Dec. 24. This 
week, Congress failed to meet that 
deadline. 

One proposal, backed by Rep. 
Peter W. Rodino Jr. (D-N.J.), chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, would make full federal 
judges out of the bankruptcy judges. 

The potential windfall for the ad- 
ministration— 227 new plum judge- 
ships — brought objections from some 
Democrats and lobbying from the 
White House, reportedly including 
presidential adviser Edwin Meese 
III. 

The judiciary, jealous of its elite 
status, fought the proposal as unnec- 
essary, and proposed that decisions 
of bankruptcy adjudicators simply 
be ratified when necessary by exist- 
ing federal judges. Chief Justice 
Warren E. Burger became involved 
in the fray. 

The consumer credit industry, 
and dozens of other groups, all of 
whom make substantial campaign 
contributions, took the opportunity 
to demand their special interest 
amendments totally unrelated to the 
constitutional questions. 

Included among the proposals was 
one that would level debtors to the 
poverty line before giving them a 
fresh start after declaring bankrupt- 
cy. 

The credit industry tried to take 
the bill “hostage,” said Jonathan 
Rose, assistant attorney general for 
the Office of Legal Policy. “I think 
the industry shot itself in the foot,” 
Rose said, noting that the depart- 
ment has received assurances from 
House Speaker Thomas P, (Tip) 
O’Neill Jr. (D-Mass.) that when 
Congress reconvenes the House Ju- 
diciary Committee will consider no 
special interest amendments before 
acting on the new bankruptcy sys- 
tem. 

All the parties to the bankruptcy 
controversy question the intentions 
of the others. Some in the judiciary 
and on the Democratic side of Con- 
gress charge that the White House 
and Justice Department have “po- 
liticized” the issue because of the 
judgeships involved. 

Some administration officials, in 
addition to attacking the consumer 
credit industry, suggest that the ju- 
diciary is simply trying to preserve 
its prerogatives. 
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Sabotaging Legal Services 


E VEN OPPONENTS of the administration’s ef- 
forts to abolish the Legal Services Corporation 
must give the administration credit for ingenuity. 
The strategic attacks and counterattacks, the crea- 
tive use of the recess appointment power and the 
bold regulatory assaults at the last minute illustrate 
the determination and resolve of the corporation’s 
foes. But while these efforts have confused and frus- 
trated backers of legal services for the poor, they 
have not succeeded in convincing Congress or the 
public that we can do without this program. 

The courts have guaranteed free legal services to 
the indigent in criminal, but not civil cases. Until 
the creation of the corporation in 1974, attorneys to 
represent those who could not afford to pay were 
provided by volunteers, often through local legal aid 
societies. The corporation was created to supple- 
ment this fragile and fragmented system with a per- 
manent corps of federally paid lawyers, based in 
neighborhoods, who could assist the poor. In some 
areas of the country, most notably California, the 
legal services lawyers went far beyond providing 
standard individual legal services and brought class 
action suits on behalf of the poor against businesses 
and state and local governments. The man who was 
then governor of California — and feeling the brunt 
of much of this activity — is now president of the 
United States, and he wants to abolish the Legal 
Services Corporation altogether. 

Because Congress will not go along, and stubbornly 
keeps appropriating money for the corporation’s work, 
another lateral attack was devised: load up the corpo- 
ration’s board with those who can be counted on to 
subvert its work. That’s what the president thought 
he had done, but last week he withdrew eight nomina- 
tions — the board has 11 members — that have not yet 
been confirmed by the Senate and indicated some of 
them would be replaced by individuals who are even 
more zealous in opposition to the program. The presi- 
dent can make a new set of recess appointments as 
Boon as Congress adjourns, and these people will con- 
tinue to serve, even though unconfirmed by the Sen- 
ate, until the next Congress adjourns. Thus, even a 
board that has not a single member who has been 
confirmed can continue to make decisions binding on 
the corporation. 


This week, four proposed regulations will come 
before the current lame-duck board of directors. 
They would, if adopted, prohibit class actions, the 
most efficient and effective means of vindicating 
the rights of large numbers of citizens, and severely 
hamper the work of poverty lawyers in a number of 
other ways. 

Perhaps it is asking too much of such an avowed 
foe of the Legal Services program, but the presi- 
dent could mend some fences with Congress and 
help the poor in a time when they need all the help 
they can get by putting an end to all this fooling 
around with the program. Accept the fact that 
Congress will not let it die, find some people who 
are conservatives but who see merit in it, and put 
them in charge. There is broad support in Congress 
for some changes that would clarify the rules for 
class actions and set guidelines for this important 
work. But there is also a determination to save the 
program, because it is truly worth saving. Killing it 
by bits and pieces, regulations and recess app- 
pointees just won’t work. There’s a real need for 
poverty lawyers out there in a country savaged by 
recession and unemployment, and all who are con- 
cerned about the fate of those who suffer will not 
let the program die. 

• 

As a footnote to the above, we give you a quota- 
tion from Rep. Caldwell Butler, the Virginia Repub- 
lican who is retiring this year: “It sounds like the 
first thing they did was put all four feet and a snout 
in the trough.” ' 

Mr. Butler was speaking of the administration’s 
appointees to the Legal Services board and the con- 
sulting fees they have billed the government. Chair- 
man-designate William Harvey, for example, has 
submitted $25,028 in consulting bills for the first 11 
months of this year. Overall, the 11-member board 
collected $156,201 in consulting fees through 
November. Members are entitled, we should add, to 
reimbursement for expenses and consulting fees for 
the time they work. But previous members billed 
the government far, far less. 

Do these men have to give the impression that 
they’re getting rich in the process of cutting pro- 
grams for the poor? 
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^Sovereignty at Sea 

H 

o; For all the chaff about diplomats sunning them- 
nselves, Jamaica’s Montego Bay was a fitting place 
~to launch the Law of the Sea. No sea was more law- 
less than the Caribbean when privateers made Ja- 
maica their sanctuary. Where better to announce a 
k constitution for all the seas? For once, the creaking 
...machinery of the United Nations worked. The sea 
flaw’s authors earned their dip. 

The Reagan Administration disagrees. It dis- 
sent s so strongly from a few provisions in an omni- 
>• bus charter that it refused to join 117 signers. But its 
^objections are cranky and narrow. They betray the 
^bipartisan labors of previous Administrations and 
^set back the cause of international accommodation. 

,1 Mr. Reagan concedes the treaty’s many virtues, 
•tit would end a chronic cause of conflict by establish- 
ing a uniform 12-mile territorial limit. Just as use- 
fully, it gives hope of ending debilitating economic 
''\vars by fixing economic zones 200 miles out from 
^shore. It serves the global naval powers by assuring 
^unimpeded passage through 116 straits. It creates 
, -safeguards to protect the marine environment and 
^protect trie freedom of marine research. 
ys What the Administration dislikes is the treaty’s 
**-share-the-wealth approach to seabed mining. A dec- 
ide ago, in a unanimous vote, the General Assembly 
r asserted that the seabed’s mineral riches were the 
^common heritage of mankind. On that principle, 
r <A after laborious negotiations, more than 100 nations 
..-voted to create an authority that would license sea- 
rched miners and give the world’s poorer nations a 
k'slice of the profits. 

:t Washington now proposes to bypass this feature 
fc by signing a separate mining treaty with West Euro- 
r peans. But the experts doubt that this can work. 
r ISuch an end run risks extended legal challenge, 

. 1 , clouding the title that mining companies need before 
j "pouring millions into the sea. There is, in any case, a 
zi 
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glut of manganese, copper, nickel and cobalt. So 
mining seabed nodules is unlikely to be commer- 
cially attractive until the end of the century. 

But assume the United States is being not just 
greedy but principled and is defending American 
values and concepts of property. Does that justify a 
course of isolation and obstruction, and creating the 
impression that America wants the benefits of the 
sea law while refusing even a single concession to a 
global consensus? Does that justify walking away 
from compromises struck in good faith by three 
previous American Administrations? 

Although Britain and West Germany have de- 
layed signing to please Mr. Reagan, they are pru- 
dently joining a preparatory commission so that 
they have a voice in the preliminary rule-making. 
The United States is the only major industrial and 
maritime nation boycotting the commission. 


The Reagan team has what sounds like a plausi- 
ble rejoinder. This is a new Administration, with a 
mandate to question the policies it inherited. But its 
new broom sweeps in only a few comers; the Presi- 
dent does not hesitate to invoke past commitments 
and bipartisanship to sell arms to El Salvador or 
Awacs to Saudi Arabia. And in the case of arms con- 
trol, as apparently with the new Law of the Sea, he 
aims to observe treaties and derive their benefits 
without assuming responsibility for augmenting in- 
ternational codes. 

The Law of the Sea deserves support. Rarely do 
disparate nations transcend ideology to propose 
practical remedies for global afflictions. Their 
comity needs to be nourished, patiently and gener- 
ously. If American sulking at Montego Bay was di- 
plomacy, then Sir Henry Morgan, buccaneering out 
of Jamaica, was a Sea Scout. 


; Chiseling on the Poor 


Adding yet more insult to injury, the Reagan ap- 
pointees assigned to wreck legal services for the 
■ poor have been feeding on the program. 

[ William Harvey, the law professor serving as 
the supposedly unpaid chairman of the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation, has billed it $25,000 for consultant 
Services this year. His fellow board member, Wil- 
liam Olson, is bagging $19,000 for part-time work. 
[The Reagan board, unconfirmed and uncomfirm- 
ible by the Senate, has doubled the board costs of 
die corporation it is trying to kill. 

Is this poverty chiseling the final insult, or does 
the President have more mischief to inflict? 

He has already stretched beyond tolerable 
imits the power to appoint board members and 
evade the Senate confirmation process. When the 
Senate seemed bent on confirming six relatively in- 
dependent board members while withholding ap- 
proval of Mr. Harvey and Mr. Olsdh, the President 
withdrew all the nominations. And he vowed to 
replace not the two chief wreckers, but the six 


who harbored some sympathy for Legal Services. 

Whither the spirit of voluntarism that Ronald 
Reagan summoned in the land? We get freeloading 
instead. Mr. Harvey doesn’t like to fly to and from 
home in Indianapolis, so he bills the corporation for 
two days’ driving time each way, at the consultant 
rate of $221 a day. Mr. Olson defends his fees as 
needed to recruit able directors. Incredulous mem- 
bers of the House have recalled that leaders of the • 
bar once served cheerfully without fee to support 
this program. 

Representative Caldwell Butler, a Virginian not 
known as a flaming liberal or social engineer, put it 
nicely: “I’m a Republican and we bring in these Re- 
publicans to take charge of this corporation in an ef- 
fort to reform it, and it seems an awful lot like the 
first thing they do was to go and put all four feet and 
a snout into the trough.” 

So much for lean, limited government. It’s time 
for the President to stop fighting and start saving 
Legal Services. 
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James J. Kilpatrick 




The Post’s Legal Services ‘Smear Job’ 


This month’s flap over the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation may have had no more 
than a ladycracker’s impact across most of 
the nation, but here in Washington the 
story went off with the bang of a cherry 
bomb. Let me pick up a few missing 
pieces. 

For the record: Congress created the 
Legal Services Corporation in 1975 to pro- 
vide legal aid to the poor in civil matters. 
The agency has been a battleground ever 
since. On one side are the liberal activists, 
who want the LSC’s lawyers to bring class 


pointees Get Fat Fees.” The gist of it was 
that the Reagan nominees have been col- 
lecting “large consulting fees,” at a rate 
“at least twice as large as those paid to any 
previous board.” In the first 11 months of 
1982, board member^ had been paid 
$156,200, compared with $72,000 for the 
former Carter board in all of 1981. Chair- 
man Harvey, it was reported, had billed 
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from $192 in 1981 to $221 in 1982. The 
Reagan members followed the identical 
practices of the Carter members in terms 
of fees and travel expenses. 

The $19,000 that Olson “bagged” repre- 
sented $29 an hour— about one-fourth of 
the going rate for a Washington lawyer. 
The Times did not mention that board 
member Josephine Worthy, who serves as 
the officially designated poor person to 
represent client interests, bagged $20,000 
plus $17,500 in travel expenses. 

As for the Bogard contract, the private 
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action suits, to lobby in state capitals for 
social legislation and to seek sweeping 
changes in the law. On the other side are 
the conservative standpatters, who want 
the^ LSC’s lawyers to stick to aiding poor 
persons in such areas as small judgments, 
evictions, diforce and government serv- 
ices. 

In point of fact, the great bulk of the 
LSC’s work has been in the conservatives’ 
areas, but the activists have controlled 
policies and staff from the beginning. 
President Reagan, a longtime critic of the 
corporation, proposed to reverse the situa- 
tion last year. He nominated nine persons 
to a new board of directors, headed by 
William F. Harvey, but the Senate refused 
to confirm his choices. A couple of weeks 
ago the president withdrew all his nomi- 
nations. Meanwhile the beard had elected 
a new corporation president, Donald Bo- 
gard. He took office on Dec. 13. 

The big bang came two days later. The 
Washington Post broke the story under a 
Page One headline: “Legal Service Ap^ 


the corporation at $221 a day for four days 
of driving to and from his home in India- 
napolis in order to attend board sessions 
here. 

The story grew. The Post seized glee- 
fully upon the contract given President 
Bogard. It contains a clause by which the 
corporation will pay his dues in a private 
social club of his own choosing. For several 
days The Post regaled its readers with 
juicy tidbits intended to show that the 
Reagan crowd, as a congressman viewed it, 
had all four feet and a snout in the trough. 
“It is disgusting,” said a Post editorial. 
The New York Times weighed in with its 
own me-too editorial, “Chiseling on the 
Poor.” The Times was outraged that one 
Reagan nominee, Washington attorney 
William Olson, had “bagged” $19,000 for 
part-time work. 

As a smear job— and that is precisely 
what it was — The Post’s reporting had ail 
the beauty of John Randolph’s mackerel 
in theNmoonlight. The job both shined and 
stunk. 

Why were the 1982 per diems double 
those of 1981? The Reagan board put in 
28 days on corporation business in 1982, 
the Carter board only 12 in 1981. The per 
diem rate had been raised by Congress 
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By Tom Brlna 

club provision parallels the same provision 
in the contracts of his predecessors — a 
fact The Post grudgingly acknowledged 
three days after the story broke. Bogard’s 
contract assures him a year’s severance 
pay, double the severance period provided 
for last year’s president, Dan Bradley, but 
the circumstances are different. To accept 
the post as head of the LSC, Bogard re- 
signed from Stokely-Van Camp, where he 
was chief of litigation, and agreed to move 
his family from Indiana to Washington. 
With dissolution of the Reagan board, Bo- 
gard now has been left high and dry. 
Bradley had no such obligations or uncer- 
tainties. 

Viewed objectively, with the facts in 
perspective, the story never was much of a 
story. Most of us in my business, which is 
the news business, were taught as cubs to 
keep our reporting fair, balanced and neu- 
tral. Reading The Post, you kind of won- 
der whatever became of those elementary 
rules. 

©1982, Universal Press Syndicate 


More on Legal Services 


W HAT'S THE right rate of compensation for the 
people who run the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion? Their job is to provide legal aid to people who 
cannot afford their own lawyers, and it continues to 
seem indecent to us that the people in charge should 
exploit their positions to run up their per diem pay- 
ments and perquisites to unusually high figures, even 
if they’re not exceeding the rate set by law. But the 
corporation’s chairman and president have their de- 
fenders, and on the opposite page we publish a col- 
umn by James J. Kilpatrick making the best case pos- 
sible for their conduct. Readers will note that there is 
no difference between us with regard to the facts. It is 
a matter of interpretation and judgment. 

Mr. Kilpatrick mentions that the current board’s 
consulting fees are 117 percent above those of its 
predecessor. The 15 percent rise in per diem accounts 
for part— but obviously not all— of the difference. 
Some of the rest can be ascribed to the example of the 
board’s chairman who, for instance, charged the gov- 
ernment $221 per day for driving here from Indianap- 


olis, because he doesn’t like to fly. Mr. Kilpatrick also 
notes that one year’s severance pay granted, by Mr. 
Harvey, to incoming board president Donald Bogard, 
is a departure from previous practice. We can under- 
stand why Mr. Bogard, appointed by a lame-duck 
board, would want such protection. But should the 
government grant it? 

Certainly this board has not been so generous 
with the clients whom Legal Services is supposed to 
serve. Presidential counselor Edwin Meese III 
points out that none of this would have gone on if 
the Legal Services Corporation had been abolished 
as the president advocated. True enough. But Con- 
gress explicitly and emphatically voted to continue 
this program. If the leaders of the current board 
continue to compensate themselves generously 
while working to cut legal services to the poor, they 
should expect to be criticized. We say it again: the 
conduct of the board’s leaders is disgusting. Does 
the president want to endorse such conduct by 
reappointing them? 
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Caldwell 

Butler: 


End 


“ For years ice Republicans 
have campaigned against 
corruption and 
misconduct .... But 
Watergate is our shame” 
—Rep. M. Caldwell Butler, 1974 


By Saundra Saperetein 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

I 

He was a freshman in Congress, a 
quick-witted, tart-tongued southern 
conservative from the Republican 
stronghold of Roanoke. He was 
elected to Congress in the Richard 
Nixon landslide of 1972, and if any- 
one could be counted on during the 
agonies of Watergate, it was surely 
Rep. M. Caldwell Butler. Or so many 
Virginia Republicans thought. 

But in the steamy summer of 
1974 Butler surprised them, an- 
nouncing from his seat on the House 


Judiciary Committee that he would 
vote for Nixon’s impeachment. “For 
years we Republicans have cam- 
paigned against corruption and mis- 
conduct .... But Watergate js our 
shame,” he said. “I cannot condone 
what I have heard, I cannot excuse 
it, and I 5 cannot and will not stand 
still for it.” 

Butler is retiring after a decade in 
i Congress, and he leaves no less the 
maverick than he was when he came 
in. Recently, he set his sights on two 
of his own party’s appointees. 

See BUTLER, B5, Col. 3 


Rep. Butler: 

I A Maverick 
To the End 

BUTLER, From B1 

Two weeks ago, two Republican 
directors of the Legal Services Corp. 
testified before an investigative sub- 
committee about the large consulting 
fees they charged the government in 
a program for the poor. Butler again 
smelled misconduct, and wasted no 
words in saying so: “It sounds like 
the first thing they did was put all 
four feet and a snout in the trough,” 
drawled Butler. This time, no one 
was surprised. 

After 10 years of watching Butler 
follow his own drumbeat, veering left 
on occasion to argue against a con- 
stitutional amendment banning bus- 
ing and veering right most often to 
vote with his conservative Virginia 
compatriots, his House colleagues 
may not have always understood 
him. But they did know, as Rep. 
Barney Frank (D-Mass.) said, that 
Butler’s actions over the legal ser- 
vices fees and Watergate were born 
of “the distaste he would have for 
people not living up to ethics.” 

Butler, a gangling man of receding 
chin and toothy smile, is a true 
Mountain Valley conservative. His 
voting record is .staunchly pro- 
Reagan, and his views are deeply 
traditional, the stuff of the Shenan- 
doah Valley where he was born. 

He was one of the leaders in the 
battle against extension of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act last year. Under the 
act, a civil rights measure passed in 
1965 to ensure more blacks had an 
opportunity to vote in the South, 
Virginia must get clearance from the 
Justice Department for any change 
in its election laws. Butler said that 
although the act is a “monumental 
piece of legislation that has done a 
lot to improve” election procedures 
in his own state, it provides no in- 
centive for states to “get out from 
under” the burden of reporting every 
law change to Justice. 

Butler was one of a tiny band of 
House conservatives, including all of 
the state delegation except Northern 
Virginia Rep. Frank R. Wolf, to vote 
last year against the extension in a 
lopsided 389- to- 24 roll call that fol- 
lowed months of heated debate. 

Still, the 57-year-old Butler often 
could be found fighting on opposite 
sides from his Virginia colleagues. “I 
have probably been more on the lib- 
eral side on the abortion issue than 
the Virginia delegation . . . also on 
other social issues,” he said last week 
reflecting on his years in the House. 
“It’s not because I’m a liberal, a 


By James K. W. Atherton - The Washington Post 

Rep. M. Caldwell Butler makes statement at 1974 Nixon impeachment hearings. Beside him is Rep. Lawrence J. Hogan (R-McL) 


moderate or a conservative, but be- 
cause I’m a lawyer.” 

Butler said he has not found “a 
satisfactory way for a right-to-life 
amendment” ,to meet constitutional 
requirements. He also has voted to 
allow the use of federal funds for 
abortions because he feels it is un- 
constitutional to “deny abortions, 
which are perfectly legal, to poor 
people . . . just because they are 
poor.” 

Butler began his political career 
more than 20 years ago in his native 
Roanoke when he ran successfully 
for the Virginia General Assembly 
and became the leader of a band of 
Republicans so outnumbered by the 
Democratic majority that they got 
appointed only to committees that 
never met. 

Arthur R. (Pete) Giesen Jr., a 
Richmond colleague, recalled that 
their GOP group became known in 
Virginia as the “constructive obstruc- 
tionists” for their fights against cer- 
tain Democratic measures. Because 
the Democrats had a special adviso- 
ry council — a mainstay of the old 
Byrd machine, according to Gie- 
sen — Butler had the Republicans set 
up a panel of their own, which trav- 
eled around the state holding hear- 
ings on such issues as election re- 
form. 

“Even then, Butler had his great 
wit and sharp tongue, and the media 
loved him,” Giesen said. 

Butler honed those skills in Con- 
gress, where his caustic wit was both 
a blessing and a curse. He was 


known as a “very demanding person, 
a perfectionist” who held high stan- 
dards for himself and others and 
would sometimes turn his caustic 
tongue on those who didn’t measure 
up. 

But his humor could also be self- 
deprecating. When fighting a losing 
battle in 1975 for an amendment to 
the Voting Rights Act that would 
-provide states such as Virginia with 
an escape clause, Butler dubbed his 
measure “the Impossible Bail-Out 
Amendment.” Its requirements were 
so strict that many northern states 
would not have qualified, said for- 
mer aide Kenneth Klee. Still, Butler 
argued it would provide some incen- 
tive for states to improve their mi- 
nority voter participation. 

When Butler came to the House 
in 1973, the Judiciary Committee 
was not his first choice of assign- 
ments. Yet it is on Judiciary that he 
made his name — first during the 
Watergate hearings and later by 
working with Rep. Don Edwards (D- 
C^lif.) to shepherd a massive and 
complex revision of the country’s 
bankruptcy laws through Congress. 

Last June, a portion of that law 
was declared unconstitutional and 
. Butler spent his last days in Con- 
gress seeking passage of a compro- 
mise bill hat would have kept the 
system going. “He’s trying to work, 
work, work,” Edwards said a few 
days before the session ended. “But I 
think it’s hopeless.” The bill died 
after House and Senate failed to 
agree on a compromise. 


One former aide said “few mem- 
bers will give themselves to issues 
like bankruptcy that are not polit- 
ically sexy. Few have the willingness 
and the mental power. Butler has 
both.” 

During the Watergate days, But- 
ler was one of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s “Fragile Coalition,” a group of 
three southern Democrats and four 
Republicans who became the swing 
votes for impeachment. As the group 
worked to draft proposed articles of 
impeachment, Butler was the tech- 
nician. “He was always the one say- 
ing, ‘No, you can’t use that word, it 
doesn’t provide this. Or let’s try the 
sentence this way,”’ recalled a lawyer 
who worked on the drafting. 

Now Butler has left Congress to 
practice law in Roanoke, partly for 
financial reasons — he has sent four 
children through college and main- 
tains two homes — and partly be- 
cause he believes it is time to go. “I 
am 57 years old, and if I’m going to 
have another career, the change 
would have to come in a year or 
two,” he said in a recent interview. 
“I’m satisfied I don’t want to stay 
here forever.” 

Some of those who don’t share his 
political philosophy say Butler is the 
type of representative the House can 
ill afford to to lose. “If we have to 
have a conservative Republican 
around,” said Rep. Robert Kasten- 
meier (D-Wis.), “it might as well be 
Caldwell Butler. He is a man of ex- 
cellent mind.” 
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Caldwell Butler’s legacy 


The end of the lame-duck session of 
Congress brought down the curtain on the 
congressional career of Rep. M. Caldwell 
Butler, a Roanoke Republican who decided 
that 10 years in the House was enough. At 
57, he would rather practice law in western 
Virginia for the rest of his working days 
than write laws in Washington, D.C. That’s 
an unusual decision in two respects. 

First, given the full-time nature of 
congressional work and the heady atmo- 
sphere of the nation’s capital, most law- 
makers don’t leave voluntarily. Generous 
pensions have induced more congressmen 
in recent years to resign when they were 
ready to retire. It is still the exception for a 
man in his fifties. 

Secondly, those who do depart, volun- 
tarily or at the behest of the voters, have a 
tendency to stay on in Washington. Many of 
them cultivate the life of political hangers- 
on for the obvious benefits — high pay, 
short hours and job security — that consul- 
tants or Washington lawyers representing 
out-of-town clients can command. The old 
saying, “They never go back to Pocatello,” 
isn’t limited to Idaho. 

It is refreshing, then, to note Congress- 
man Butler’s decision, even as we regret 
the departure of one of the more respected 
and able members of the House. By return- 
ing to Roanoke, he will undoubtedly impart 
a bit of wisdom to the community about the 
ways of presidents and bureaucrats. A lead- 
ership resource such as that should be 
prizpd by any town. 

We have not researched in detail Mr. 
Butler’s record, primarily a conservative 
one on issues, but we will never forget his 
role on the Judiciary Committee during the 
Nixon impeachment hearings. A man of 
less substance, having gone to Congress 
only two years before on President Nixon’s 
coattails as did Mr. Butler, might have 
been readily persuaded by party loyalists to 
support the president. Mr. Butler supported 
his own conscience and that of his col- 
« » 



Rep. Butler 


leagues instead, and with memorable rheto- 
ric. 

“For years we Republicans have cam- 
paigned against corruption and miscon- 
duct,” he declared. “But Watergate is our 
shame. I cannot condone what I have 
heard, I cannot excuse it and I cannot and 
will not stand still for it.” 

More recently, when the committee 
looked into the conduct of two Reagan 
administration appointees to the federal 
Legal Services Corp. and found they had 
charged the government large consulting 
fees, Mr. Butler again said what had to be 
said without partisan restraint: “It sounds 
like the first thing they did was put all four 
feet and a snout in the trough.” 

Such refreshing candor is always wel- 
come, but too often absent, in government. 
It will be missed when the 98th Congress 
convenes without Mr. Butler. 

Whatever he has given his constituents, 
Caldwell Butler gave politics a good name. 
A public man can hardly perform a more 
useful service in a free society. 
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Butler is elected 
director of bank ^ 0 

Former Rep. M. Caldwell But- 
ler has been elected a director of 
Dominion Bankshares Corp. of Roa- 
noke. Butler, who retired in Decem- 
ber after 10 years in the House of 
Representatives, is a partner in the 
law firm of Woods, Rogers, Muse, 
Walker and Thornton. 

A Roanoke native, he practiced 
law here from 1950 to 1972. During 
a decade in the Virginia House of 
Delegates, Butler was chairman of 
the Joint Republican Caucus from 
1964 to 1966 and House minority 
leader from 1966 to 1972. In Con- 
gress, he served on the House Judi- 
ciary Committee during the 
impeachment hearings of former 
President Richard Nixon. He was on 
the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Board. 
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M. Caldwell Butler* 

FORMERLY 

A MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HAS BECOME A PARTNER IN THIS FIRM 


Post Office Box 720 

January 1 . 1983 Roanoke, Virginia 24004 


A MEMBER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND VIRGINIA BARS 


TRIBUTE COMMITTEE 


John Dalton 
Horace Fralin 
Carroll P. Freeman 


Braxton Green 
Jay Langhammer 
Norman Scott 


You are invited to join in a tribute 
to the 

Honorable M. Caldwell Butler and Mrs. Butler 
Friday evening March 4, 1983 
Hotel Roanoke 

Special Guest 

The Honorable John N. Dalton 


Reception 6:00-7. 00 
Cash Bar 


Dinner 

The Ball Room 
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Dalton leads nign praise 
for ex-Congressman Butler 


By MARK LAYMAN 

Staff writer 

A former governor, members of the 
General Assembly and local elected offi- 
cials were among the couple of hundred 
people — most of them Republicans — 
who packed a banquet room in the Hotel 
Roanoke Friday night to pay tribute to the 
20-year political career of Caldwell Butler. 

The decade he spent as the Republican 
congressman from the 6th District were 
“always pleasant and always enjoyable,” 
Butler told the $15-a-plate gathering. “I 
liked it very much. . . . (But) many times I 
(wondered) why I was in Congress when I’d 
prefer to be home in Roanoke.” 

The praise from his political team- 
mates and supporters Friday night helped 
to lift the “heavy burden” of “feeling like I 
wasn’t doing enough for my family and 
friends” while in Washington, Butler said, 
his voice trembling. 

It was one of the few serious moments 
of the dinner, which Butler, former Gov. 
John Dalton and the other speakers tried to 
keep light. 

The longtime friendship between But- 
ler and Dalton provided grist for laughter 


and reminiscences for both men. Dalton 
set the tone for the evening when he re- 
called beginning his law practice in Rad- 
ford about the same time, the early 1950s, 
that Butler hung out the shingle in Roa- 
noke. “You might call us the ‘Over the Hill 
Gang,’ ” he quipped. 

Maybe it wasn’t so fortunate that But- 
ler lost his bid for Roanoke City Council a 
few years later, and went on to become a 
member of the House of Delegates and 
U.S. Congress, Dalton said. If he had won a 
seat on council, he probably would have 
continued as a lawyer in Roanoke . . . “and 
have made a million dollars.” 

As minority leader in the House of 
Delegates, “nobody on either side of the 
aisle could match (Butler) in debate,” said 
Dalton, who, with Butler, was one of only a 
handful of Republicans in the General As- 
sembly in the 1960s. As a freshman con- 
gressman on the House Judiciary 
Committee, Butler’s agonized decision to 
vote for President Nixon’s impeachment 
“drew respect from people across the na- 
tion,” Dalton said. 

Please see Butler, Page A-6 


Butler 


Staff photo by BOB PHILLIPS 

M. Caldwell Butler speaks at dinner in his honor Friday 
night at Hotel Roanoke 
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From Page A*3 

There was a prolonged standing ovation and 
whistles when Dalton asked who would like to 
see Butler run for office again. “If he had wanted 
to stay another 20 years, the people would have 
continued to elect him,” Dalton said. 

Butler took home letters of praise from 
President Reagan, Sens. John Warner and Paul 
Trible, several members of the state’s congres- 
sional delegation, Roanoke Mayor Noel Taylor 
and Roanoke County Board of Supervisors Chair- 
man May Johnson. 

Among the crowd were Delegates Steve 
Agee and A.R. “Pete” Giesen, Lynchburg City 
Councilman Joe Freeman and Roanoke County 
Treasurer Fred Anderson. 

State Sen. Ray Garland was there and was 
singled out for a few friendly pokes from Butler. 
“He taught me humility,” the former congress- 
man said with a grin. 

Since taking a position with the law firm of 
Woods, Rogers, Muse, Walker and Thornton in 
Roanoke, Butler said, attorney Frank W. Rogers 
Jr. “has replaced Tip O’Neill as my father fig- 
ure.” 

Local civic leader Frank Clement praised 
Butler as a congressman who “always put the in- 
terests of Virginia first. . . . It’s hard to find a 
flaw in his record.” And Richard Martin took the 
microphone to admit, “It’s kind of lonely being 
6th District Republican chairman without Cald- 
well Butler.” 
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\Law Library 

Receives 

Butler Papers 


(continued from page 1) 

area of Watergate or researching 
the legislative history of the 
Bankruptcy Act,” Wiant said. 

“Our students will benefit greatly 
from the presence of these papers 
because they offer an explanation of 
the events not generally available 
from other sources,” she added. 

Included in the Butler materials 
are taped interviews with Butler 
concerning the impeachment hear- 
ings. 

“Those audiotaped interviews 
with Representative Butler con- 
ducted by Wayne Woodlief, a Wash- 
ington correspondent, represent the 
only known oral history of the House 
Judiciary Committee impeachment 
proceedings against President Nix- 
on,” Wiant noted. 

A native of Roanoke, Butler 
received his undergraduate degree 
from the University of Richmond 
and his law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He practiced law in 
Roanoke from 1950 until his election 
to Congress in 1972. He was elected 
to the Virginia House of Delegates, 
where he served as minority leader, 
in 1962. 

During his 10 years of service in 
Washington, Butler was part of I 
many important activities in the 
Congress. He participated in the im- 
peachment inquiry of Nixon and the 
confirmation hearings of Vice 
Presidents Ford and Rockefeller. He 
was a member of the House Judici- 
ary Committee, where he served on 
the Subcommittee of Monopolies and 
Commercial Law and the Subcom- 
mittee of Courts, Civil Liberties, and 
the Administration of Justice. 

He was the ranking Republican on 
the Subcommittee on Civil and Con- 
stitutional Rights. He was also a 
member of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, where he serv- 
ed on the Subcommittee on Man- 
power and Housing and the Subcom- 
mittee on Legislation and National 
Security. He served on the 
Republican Task Force on Congres- 
sional Reform, the Republican Task 
Force on Crime, and the Republican 
Task Force on Election Reform. 

In 1978, Washington and Lee 
awarded Butler its honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

“I have always considered that 
honorary degree from Washington 
and Lee the highest honor I received 
during my congressional career,” 
Butler said recently. “I have always 
had the greatest respect and ad- 
miration for Washington and Lee 
University.” 

Butler explained that he felt it ap- 
propriate to give his papers to the 
W&L law school since he was repre- 
senting the Lexington area in Con- 
gress, adding that “I am grateful the 
university accepted my offer and 
has been kind enough to take these 
materials off my hands.” 

The Hall Law Library at Washing- 
ton and Lee’s School of Law is nam- 
ed in honor of Wilbur C. Hall, the late 
Virginia practitioner and law school 
graduate. The library’s collection 
currently numbers more than 
200,000 volumes and has tripled in 
size during the past 10 years. The 
library occupies 50,000 square feet of 
Lewis Hall, the law school building 
that opened in 1976. 




SOME OF THE PAPERS given to the W&L law library by former 6th 
District Rep. M. Caldwell Butler are examined by Sarah K. Wiant, librarian. 
(Mason photo for W&L) 
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' isting building to building a new 
facility with or without an attached 
work farm. 

“Of the latter two options, the cost 
[ is not materially different,” Phillips 
said. 

Of the proposed $1.7 million pro- 
1 ject, the state possibly would reim- 
burse the localities for all but 
$225,000 with the remaining money 
to come proportionately from the 


county at one-half and the two cities) 
at one-fourth each. 

Phillips said the facility should be I 
built between Lexington and Buena I 
Vista adjacent to land available for | 
a farm unit. 

He said that the jail would be run | 
by a staff separate from the Sheriff’s 
Department and that some positions j 
might be eligible for state funding, 
(continued on page 10) 


W&L To Receive 
Butler’s Papers 


M. Caldwell Butler, former U.S. 
Representative from Virginia’s 6th 
Congressional District, has given 
the bulk of the personal papers from 
his five terms in Congress to the 
Wilbur C. Hall Law Library at 

Washington and Lee University. 

/Butler, a Re- 
publican, did not 
seek reelection 

for a sixth term 
and is currently a 
partner in the 
Roanoke law firm 
of Woods, Rogers, 
Muse, Walker & 
Thornton. 

\ ^|l % On two previous 

% occasions, Butler 

\\ Ht 1 had given per- 

JBUTLER sonal papers to 




the W&L law library, and that 
material is already a valuable part 
of the library’s special collections. 
He first gave the library most of the 
papers surrounding his participation 
in the impeachment inquiry of 
former President Richard M. Nixon. 
Later, he gave the Hall Law Library 
his notes and other items generated 
by his participation in drafting 
bankruptcy reform legislation. 

By giving Washington and Lee the 
remainder of his papers, Butler has 
provided an extremely valuable ad- 
dition to the law library collection, 
said Sarah K. Wiant, law librarian 
and assistant professor of law at 
Washington and Lee. 

“These papers will be a rich 
resource for scholars working in the | 
(continued on page 10) 
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1 EDITORIALS / LETTERS 
Roanoke closes its centennial year 


R OANOKERS rang out 
their city’s centennial 
celebration the way they 
started it off — with a rousing 
New Year’s Eve party on the 
City Market. An estimated 8,000 
people showed up, about twice 
the number expected. 

It was a good party to end a 
good year of celebration. The 
Roanoke Centennial Committee, 
planning and coordinating a 
wide array of centennial events 
during 1982, did an excellent job. 
As for the party itself, thanks go 
to its co-sponsors — the Roa- 
noke Area Market Association, 
the city Parks and Recreation 
Department, radio station 
WROV, and Downtown Roanoke, 
Inc. 

1982’s centennial activities 
renewed a sense of community 
in Roanoke. The use of the City 
Market as a major focal point 


for centennial festivities was 
especially welcome. Response 
throughout the year demonstrat- 
ed conclusively that Roanoke 
has a healthy appetite for com- 
munitywide public events. In 
agreeing to continue supporting 
centennial-like affairs, City 
Council has increased the odds 
that the spirit of ’82 can be ex- 
tended through 1983 and beyond. 

It’s a tribute to the good 
sense of the vast majority of 
Roanokers that no major inci- 
dents were reported at the New 
Year’s Eve party. When a crowd 
is double the expected size, it’s 
not always easy to keep things in 
hand. Another sign of good 
sense: Most City Market party- 
goers seemed conscientious 
about finding trash receptacles, 
rather than using the streets, for 
their empty cups and other de- 
bris. 


Still, a few of those who 
gathered weren’t content simply 
to sip champagne, simply to lis- 
ten and dance to the records, 
simply to follow the rules of civ- 
ilized behavior. Police had to 
make several arrests. 

With a crowd so big, espe- 
cially on New Year’s Eve, that’s 
probably inevitable. Still, it 
should serve as a warning flag: 
Such parties must be kept under 
control, or the spirit they are 
intended to foster will be dealt a 
severe setback. 

Judging from their work of 
the past year, the organizers of 
centennial and City Market 
events will do all they can to 
prevent such problems. But 
doing it depends not only on 
those who organize the events 
but also on those in the general 
public who attend them. 


Caldwell Butler, private citizen 


I F WE have to have a con- 
servative Republican 
around,” The Washington 
Post quotes liberal Democratic 
Rep. Robert Kastenmeier of 
Wisconsin as saying, “it might as 
well be Caldwell Butler. He is a 
man of excellent mind.” 

Agreed, to a point. But let’s 
modify Kastenmeier’s remark: 
The country needs to have con- 
servative Republicans around, 
as well as liberal Democrats, 
and it’s a shame that more from 
both camps aren’t of Butler’s 
caliber. 

After 10 years in Congress, 
and 11 before that in the Virgin- 
ia House of Delegates, Butler is 
no longer an elected official. 
When the 1983 Congress con- 
vened this week, the representa- 
tive from Virginia’s 6th District 
was not Butler but Roanoke 
Democrat James Olin. 

Butler left Congress not be- 
cause he lost an election, or de- 
cided to run for another office, 
or had grown too old to serve, or 
faced a tough re-election battle. 
He chose to leave. What’s more, 
he’s returned to Roanoke to 
practice law, which is also un- 
usual. A more common destiny 
for ex-congressmen still in their 
active years is to stay in Wash- 
ington and parlay their contacts 
and experience into lucrative 
“consulting” or lobbying jobs. 

But then, much about But- 
ler’s career is unusual, As a 
member of the House Judiciary 
Committee in 1974, he was faced 
with the momentous task of as- 
sessing the Watergate charges 
against President Nixon. Nixon’s 
coattails in 1972 had helped pull 
Butler into Congress, and Butler 
in those days was no shoo-in for 
re-election. Nevertheless, the 
congressman decided the presi- 
dent had committed impeacha- 
ble offenses: Butler joined a 
minority of the committee’s Re- 
publicans in voting with the 
Democrats to send articles of 
impeachment to the House floor. 

Later, Oval Office tapes 
(the “smoking gun” tapes) made 
it clear to almost everybody that 
Nixon had to go. But eventual 
confirmation of the correctness 
of Butler’s actions wasn’t mere 
luck. For in studying the evi- 
dence available earlier, Butler 
— unlike some of his GOP col- 
leagues on the committee — 
understood the implications of 
what he was studying, and he 
had the courage to act on that 
understanding. 

The impeachment proceed- 
ings gave Butler’s career an odd 
twist. As a freshman congress- 
man in 1974, he won national 
fame. Later, as a legislative vet- 
eran, he labored in relative ob- 
scurity — respected by 
congressional insiders for his 
work in such fields as immigra- 
tion policy and bankruptcy law, 
but no longer in the spotlight. 

Through it all, he demon- 
strated a conservatism far deep- 
er than the shallow squawking of 
the New Right. Butler’s commit- 
ment to equal justice led him to 
fight Reagan administration ef- 
forts to dismantle the Legal Ser- 
vices Corp. His commitment to 



M. Caldwell Butler 


ethics in government led him to 
blast questionable actions by 
Republican as well as Demo- 
cratic appointees. His commit- 
ment to the Constitution led him 
to oppose attempts to clutter it 
with unworkable amendments 
favored by many who call them- 
selves conservative. 

Sometimes his stands — as 
in his opposition a few months 
ago to extending the Voting 
Rights Act — were perceived as 
more conservative than those of 
most Republican legislators. 
When he departed from the posi- 
tions predominant in his party, 
whether to the left or to the 
right, it usually paid to look at 
his reasoning. 

Butler’s vote against ex- 
tending the Voting Rights Act, 
for example, stemmed from dis- 
appointment that it didn’t in- 
clude ways for places with clean 
records to get out from under 
the act’s requirements. He did 
not oppose the idea of guaran- 
teeing voting rights, but he 
wanted to give states and locali- 


ties an incentive for doing better 
jobs of it on their own. 

Those who categorized his 
position as ultraconservative 
might not have been aware that 
Butler as a state legislator 
fought for repeal of Virginia’s 
poll tax. Or that his political ally 
and former law partner, ex-Gov. 
Linwood Holton, led the way in 
appointing blacks to responsible 
positions in state government. 
One wonders where Butler 
would have stood, even though 
the Voting Rights Act wasn’t 
amended to his liking, if approv- 
al of its extension hadn’t become 
a foregone conclusion. 

Too often, political debate 
is nothing more than the shout- 
ing of empty slogans and the 
protection of parochial interests. 
Sometimes, though, competing 
ideas are debated knowledgably 
and intelligently, and everybody 
benefits. Butler brought more 
than the usual share of knowl- 
edge and intelligence to Capitol 
Hill. 


Emergency boost 


V IRGINIA’S emergency 
medical services offi- 
cials are proposing a 
fair and comprehensive solution 
to the problem of shrinking 
funds for training and equipping 
the state’s rescue squads: the 
“Ten for Life” plan. 

The plan’s main virtue is 
simplicity: It would add $10 on 
every conviction for state-code 
moving violations. The extra 
money — estimated at $2 mil- 
lion to $3 million a year — 
would be allocated through ex- 
isting programs both to rescue 
.squads on a matching basis for 
equipment purchases and to 
emergency medical services 
(EMS) agencies for coordination, 
training and communications 
networks. 

The burden of the plan falls 
on the “user,” or in this case, the 
“abuser” of the state’s roads. It 
will add no bureaucracy or court 
costs, and it will use an existing 
equipment-grant program that 
has been operating successfully 
since the late 70s. 


In addition to providing 
money for perennially pinched 
rescue squads and EMS agencies 
facing drastic cuts in federal 
funding, the plan would help in 
other areas: 

• It would make possible a 
part-time state medical director 
for EMS. The position has been 
authorized by the General As- 
sembly, but funding has been 
held up. 

• It would assist the State 
Police in setting up an air medi- 
cal-evacuation system, one that 
would not compete with private 
systems. 

• It would fund a modest 
beginning in collecting and eval- 
uating statistics from rescue 
squads and EMS agencies to spot 
gaps in services. 

There will be many “user 
fee” proposals before the legis- 
lature late this month. Very few 
will be as carefully worked out 
or as badly needed as “Ten for 
Life.” 
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Editorials 

Service To The Poor 


Righteous indignation was much 
in evidence at a congressional over- 
sight hearing on the Legal Services 
Corporation. Feelings of outrage 
were aroused not by how the agency 
is doing its job, but by its broad 
members’ generous hand in paying 
themselves for services rendered. 

The Corporation’s role is to hand 
out federal money appropriated to 
fund locally administered legal aid 
programs around the country. Since 
these programs are meant to benefit 
the poor who could not otherwise af- 
ford legal services, it struck some 
congressmen as odd that the board 
had been paying itself quite well. 

Although board members do not 
receive regular pay, they are entitl- 
ed to bill the Corporation for “con- 
sulting fees” and all expenses while 
on board business. Since January 1, 
the panel learned, the 11 members 
have charged the Corporation a total 
of $155,201 in fees, plus $87,896 for ex- 
penses. Some of them collected 
more than others. 

Republican members of the over- 
sight subcommittee seemed to be 
especially rankled, no doubt in part 
because some of the chief offenders 


were Reagan appointees and thus 
were making the GOP look bad. 
Rep. M. Caldwell Butler, a Virginia 
Republican, directed testy comment 
at two board members in particular, 
William F. Harvey and William J. 
Olsen. At $29 a hour, or $221 a day, 
they had collected respectively 
$25,028 and $19,726 in consulting fees. 

This moved congressman Butler 
to a modest flight of rhetoric, to wit: 
“I’m a Republican and we bring in 
these Republicans to take charge of 
this corporation in an effort to 
reform it, and it sounds an awful lot 
like the first thing they do was to go 
and put all four feet and a snout into 
the trough.” 

Harvey vented a certain amount 
of indignation of his own in reply, 
declaring the fees to be “small sums 
for a very large amount of work.” 
Well, maybe. But we rather lean to 
the view of another Republican sub- 
committee member, Rep. Harold S. 
Sawyer. He more mildly echoed 
Butler’s views, saying the sum col- 
lected by the board members 
“seems kind of generous” for those 
in overall charge of legal services to 
the poor. 


